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THE  VALUE  OF  A  STUDY  OF  ETHICS. 


On  entering  upon  my  duties  as  a  Professor  of  Ethics  and  History 
of  Philosophy  in  this  University,  according  to  the  time-honored  custom 
I  am  allowed  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  some  of  the  claims  of 
the  department  to  which  I  belong. 

We  are  living  in  a  practical  age.  Very  few,  then,  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  the  question  asked,  "  What  is  the  value  of  a  study  of  Ethics  ? 
What  is  contributed  by  a  rational  and  critical  examination  of  man's 
moral  convictions,  moral  actions,  and  moral  relations  ?" 

I  should  be  presumptuous  indeed  if  I  fancied  that  I  could  answer 
this  question  in  a  short  inaugural  lecture.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  present  briefly  some  of  the  chief  contributions  that  a  critical  study 
of  Ethics  is  fitted  to  make. 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  have 
moral  convictions  and  moral  principles.     It  is  by  pos-     Moral    rind  lgs 
sessing  a  moral  character  that  a  man  becomes  worthy  of    approved, 
the  high  praise  of  the  poet : 

"An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

There  is,  however,  no  such  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  well 
to  critically  study  these  principles  and  philosophically 
consider  their  meaning  and  validity.  It  is  often  sup-  £^<8?SS«3k 
posed  that  to  consider  their  validity  is  to  question  their 
validity ;  to  critically  examine  moral  principles  is  to  doubt  those  prin 
ciples  ;  to  philosophically  enquire  what  are  those  principles,  and  what 
is  their  meaning,  is  to  distrust  their  existence  and  importance.  In 
short,  it  may  be  held  that  we  must  regard  moral  principles,  moral  con 
duct,  and  moral  character  as  having  the  highest  significance,  but  that  a 
critical  study  will  lead  to  a  mistrust  of  those  principles  and  an  unsettle - 
ment  of  character. 
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As  so  often  happens,  what  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  decide  between 
alternatives.     Let   us  suppose,  then,  that  a  critical  and 

An  alternative.  .  .  ..          .          i      i  •    /- 

systematic  study  of  Ethics  is  avoided,    with    the    beliet 

that  to  explain  is,  necessarily,  to  explain  away  ;  that  whatever  we  may  do 

in  other  departments  of  thought,  in  Ethics,  at  least,  we 

Avoidance  of  .      , 

investigation          shall  rely  entirely  upon  authority  and  depend  upon  the 

dogmatic  method.  In  discussing  this  supposition  we 
££tLrebyen°  rnust  consider  the  effects  of  other  influences  that  bear 

upon  the  education  of  our  young  men  and  young  women. 
Do  we  not  all  know  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  most 
young  people,  when  they  become  aware  of  possessing  powers  and 
capabilities,  and  wish  to  exercise  them  ?  "  The  glory  of  young  men  is 
their  strength";  and  just  as  in  youth  the  physical  activity  seeks  exercise 
and  delights  in  athletic  exploits,  so  with  the  consciousness  of  his 

mental  powers  the  young  man  desires  to  have  the  pleas- 
Saquersatioenndency  u^  °f  solving  problems  for  himself.  It  may  be  that 

very  correct  answers  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
but  he  wishes  to  work  out  the  solution  independently.  Quoting 
authority  to  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  is  like  offering  him  crutches. 
I  am  not  concerned  just  now  to  maintain  that  this  state  of  mind  is 
desirable  or  undesirable ;  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  its 
existence  and  its  effect.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  will  not  tend  to  pro 
duce  adherence  to  authority  nor  respect  for  the  dogmatic  method. 
There  is  one  word  that  always  fires  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  : 
"  Liberty";  and  at  first  it  is  the  negative  element  in  liberty,  viz.,  freedom 
from  external  constraint,  that  is  most  welcome. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  literary  activity.  If  we  carefully 
examine  this  literature  we  shall  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is 
of  a  controversial  character.  To  use  the  language  of  Biology,  that  has 
now  become  so  familiar  through  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Evolu 
tion,  there  is  now  a  great  "  struggle  for  existence"  in  the  realm  of  opinions 

and  ideas.  In  our  newspapers,  monthlies,  and  theologi- 
Ht°eratuVrersial  ca^  journals>  one  yiew  *s  strenuously  opposed  by  another, 

and  young  men  and  young  women,  if  they  read  at  all,  are 
almost  compelled  to  think  for  themselves,  and  form  opinions  of  their 
own,  for  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  to  decide  in  one's  own  mind 
between  conflicting  views  is  practically  to  form  an  opinion  or  adopt  an 
independent  position. 
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Then,  as  everyone  knows,  the  spirit  of  our  age  is  scientific.  The 
characteristic  of  Science  is  patient,  thorough,  systematic  enquiry. 
Science  needs  no  apology  for  its  existence.  It  has  established  itself  by 
doing  its  work,  thus  enforcing  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  acting  out  our 
convictions  if  we  wish  others  to  believe  in  them.  The  influence  of 
scientific  thought  and  literature  is  felt  by  the  student  before  he  enters 
the  university,  and  no  one  can  take  a  university  training 
without  becoming  more  or  less  familiar  with  scientific 
methods.  Since  Bacon  wrote  his  "  Instauration  of  the  Sciences  "  and 
exposed  the  various  "idols"  that  hinder  the  attainment  of  truth, 
authority  has  been  discredited  in  science.  One  of  the  first  things  a 
student  of  science  learns  to  do  is  to  mistrust  his  previous  opinions.  In 
many  enquiries  they  appear  to  him  as  mere  prejudices,  preventing  him 
from  seeing  the  truth  and  giving  an  impartial  decision. 

We  started  with  the  assumption  that  we  were  to  exclude  all  critical 
investigation  of  Ethics,  and  employ  only  the  dogmatic  method.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  other  influences  that  we  have  enumerated  all  con 
cur  in  destroying  the  student's  respect  for  the  dogmatic  method. 

From  the  student's  natural  desire  to  exercise  his  own  critical 
faculties  and  judge  for  himself;  from  the  influence  of  critical  and  con 
troversial  literature;  and  from  the  more  exact  criticism 

Summary. 

employed   by  science,  he  is   led  to  treat  the   dogmatic 

method   with    less    and    less    respect.     Mere   authority    becomes    less 

and  less  trusted.     Opinions  that  are  supported  only  by 

}        J       Results. 

authority,  and  shrink  from  critical  examination,  become 
suspected.  The  presumption  is  that  they  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
investigation ;  that  those  who  profess  these  principles,  suspecting  their 
weakness,  are  afraid  of  having  them  examined,  thus  proving  that  they 
themselves  do  not  really  believe  in  them.  So  reasons  the  young  man. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it — that  would  be  to  employ  the 
dogmatic  method — but  I  think  that  if  you  carefully  consider  the  matter 
you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  those  who  employ  the  dogmatic 
method,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  nevertheless  fail  to  reach  the 
results  they  aim  at,  and  instead  of  establishing  anything  or  conserving 
it,  lead  to  a  distrust  of  the  very  principles  that  they  consider  too  sacred 
for  investigation. 

The  dogmatic  method  of  teaching  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
teaching  at  all,  nor.  is  learning  in  the  dogmatic  way,  "  study."  It  is 
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simply  a  kind  of  absorption,  as  a  sponge  sucks  up  water.  Such  infor 
mation  so  obtained  is  not  really  acquired  at  all.  It  fails  just  when 
needed.  It  cannot  stand  the  test.  It  oozes  away  at  the  least  pressure. 

Granting  that  the  critical  method  which  says,  "prove  all  things," 
has  its  place  in  Science,  is  it  necessary  to  extend  it  to  Ethics,  which 
says,  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  ?  Will  our  results  be  satisfactory 
if  we  completely  divorce  the  study  of  what  is  from  the  consideration 
of  what  ought  to  be  ? 

Let  us  examine  Science  a  little  more  narrowly  to  see  if  there  are 
any  inadequacies  in  its  method  which  Ethics  is  fitted  to 

Is  science  suffi 
cient  without          supply.     Science  deals  with  the  existent  and  its  laws.     It 

examines  what  is  and  what  has  been  and  thus  discovers 
what  may  be.  Its  aim,  however,  is  not  to  modify  or  reconstruct,  but 
simply  to  understand  the  facts  of  the  existent.  Its  goal  is  knowledge. 
In  its  methods  Science  goes  beyond  our  ordinary  experience  of  matters 

of  fact.  Its  observations  are  not  casual,  but  systematic 
ScSnce.  °f  an^  purposeful.  The  first  advance  that  Science  makes 

upon  ordinary  unsystematic  experience,  is  to  make  classi 
fications  of  objects.  Its  aim  is  to  be  exact ;  hence,  as  far  as  possible,  it 
applies  quantitative  measurements  and  gives  statistical  tables.  After 
thus  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  what  is,  neglecting  the  time 
element,  it  next  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  what  has  been.  That 
is,  it  desires  to  trace  the  history  in  time  of  objects  and  events  and  their 
groups.  Thus  Science  is  at  first  descriptive  and  historical.  Its  next 
problem  is  to  determine  the  definite  and  permanent  relations  of  objects 
and  groups  of  objects,  and  the  uniform  laws  of  occurrences.  Here 
Science  becomes  explicative,  or  explanatory.  In  discovering  the  laws 
and  rules  of  what  is  and  has  been  it  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  what 
may  be. 

According  to  the  character  of  the  objects  and  our  standpoint, 
Science  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  special  sciences.  Then  again  we 
have  sciences  whose  work  is  to  find  the  laws  of  correlation  between 
one  special  science  and  another  special  science,  e.g.,  psycho-physics  ; 
and  lastly,  we  have  the  more  ambitious  attempt  to  formulate  a  "Science 
of  the  sciences,"  i.e.,  a  more  general  consideration  of  the  relations  and 
laws  of  the  various  special  sciences,  with  the  purpose  of  relating  and 
connecting  these  in  one  harmonious  system.  However  difficult  this 
great  enterprise  may  seem,  it  is  still  the  goal  of  the  sciences.  Each 
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scientist  in  his  special  department  works  with  the  purpose  and  hope  of 
contributing  to  this  general  result. 

Science  deals  with  facts.  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  theories?  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  it  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  theories  as  with 
facts.  Fact,  itself,  is  a  term  which  is  not  entirely  unambiguous.  We 
may  mean  by  it  that  something  is  now  occurring  or  something  has 
occurred,  or,  what  is  very  different,  that  something  is  what  we  suppose 
it  to  be. 

Now  it  is  the  very  work  of  science  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
"  fact  "  in  the  first  sense.  It  wishes  to  classify  and  arrange  these  facts, 
that  is,  these  occurrences,  appearances,  or  manifestations,  according  to 
their  mutual  connections  ;  it  wishes  to  go  still  further  beyond  the  fact 
— the  mere  appearance — to  discover  the  rules  of  connection  which 
explain  the  fact. 

And  yet  every  explanation  is  a  theory,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  very  work  of  science  to  theorize.     To  ordinary  observation  the  sun 
appears  without  doubt  to  go  around  the  stationary  earth, 
but  scientific  theory  says  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis,     science.™ 
No   one   ever   saw    the    earth   turn    on    its    axis.     It  is 
simply  a  theory  to  explain  the  facts  or  appearances.     We  are  now  con 
vinced  that  it  is  a  true  theory. 

But  are  not  theories  liable  to  be  erroneous  ?  Certainly.  Many 
scientific  theories  held  by  one  generation  have  been  discovered  to  be 
false  by  scientists  of  the  succeeding  generations,  and  a 

Error  possible. 

historian  would  not  consider  it  very  extravagant  to  pre 
dict  that  many  of  our  present  scientific  theories  will  be  regarded  as 
false  by  scientists  in  the  future.  No  one  is  better  aware  of  this  than 
the  scientists  themselves.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  scientist  is  to 
re-organise  the  material  of  unrelated  facts  or  appearances  in  accordance 
with  theories  which  he  supposes  to  be  established ;  part  of  his  work  is 
by  careful  experiment  and  laborious  reasoning  to  determine  whether 
certain  theories  are  to  be  admitted  or  rejected. 

We  should  not  regard  the  activity  of  the  mind  as  the  source  merely 
.of  falsehood.      If  the   constructive  activity   of  thought  has  produced 
false  theories,  it  has  also  given  us  true  ones,  and  if  it  is 
only  through  thinking  that  falsehood  arises,  it  is  just  as     discoverable. 
true  that  only  for  an  intelligent  mind  can  there  be  truth, 
and  still  further  it  is   only  by  an  exercise  of  the  critical  activities  of 
mind  that  we  can  decide  what  is  true  and  what  is  false. 
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The  suspicion  that  attaches  to  the  activity  of  mind  is  chiefly  due 
to  a  dogmatic  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  reality  and  mental  action  and 
their  relation  to  one  another. 

The  fundamental  reality,  according  to  this  theory,  is  altogether  un 
knowable,  and  we  can  therefore  make  no  valid  statement  in  regard  to 
it.  Then,  with  naive  inconsequence,  it  is  stated  with  great  certainty 
that  the  mind  is  one  of  the  appearances  of  that  of  which  we  can  say 
nothing.  The  mind  itself  is  an  appearance,  and  all  its  activities  are 
appearances  of  this  appearance.  All  that  mind  does  in  the  way  of 
constructive  activity  is  a  fictitious  and  self-deceiving  addition. 

This  theory  is  properly  to  be  called  pure  dogmatism,  because  it 
unsparingly  condemns  all  theories  without  being  aware 

Dogmatic  ...... 

scepticism  a  that  it  is  itself  a  theory.     It  does  not  see  that  its  sweep- 

suicidal  theory.         .  .  . 

ing  denunciation  of  all  theories  is  sawing  off  the  limb  on 

which  it  sits.  For  if  all  that  the  mind  does  is  erroneous  and  fictitious, 
then  this  theory  concerning  the  character  of  the  mind  and  the  unknow 
able  and  their  relation,  being  itself  a  thought  construction,  is  also 
fictitious  and  erroneous.  It  is  as  though  a  lawyer,  after  presenting  his 
side  of  the  case,  should  say  to  the  jury  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  must 
not  listen  to  one  word  that  the  opposing  counsel  may  say,  for  I  can 
assure  you  that  all  lawyers  are  liars." 

This  pure  dogmatism  about  the  unknowable  reality  and  the  deceitful 
mind  (the  knowable  unreality)  leads  to  a  complete  scepticism  in  know 
ledge,  and  indifference  and  fatalism  in  conduct.  It  says  Plato  was 
simply  deluded  when  he  declared  :  "  To  think  what  is  true,  to  feel 
what  is  beautiful,  to  will  what  is  good,  in  this  the  spirit  acknowledges 
the  end  of  the  life  of  reason." 

Because  in  argument  men  make  errors  in  logic  this  does  not  say  that 
all  argument  is  useless,  nor  does  it  prevent  us  from  detecting  the  incon 
sistencies  when  we  give  attention  to  the  argument.  The  very  fact  that 
we  can  say  that  many  men  reason  illogically  and  act  irrationally  pre 
supposes  that  we  can  distinguish  the  rational  from  the  irrational.  We 
are  also  convinced  that  the  men  who  act  irrationally  are  not  those  who 
have  most  intelligence  and  think  most,  but  those  who  think  least.  Truly 
enough,  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  We  must  then 
conclude  that  we  have  not  an  alternative,  but  that  we 
theoretical  must  deal  with  the  constructions  of  thought  or  do  nothing. 

philosophy.  ,  ., 

These  constructions  may  be  true  or  false,  therefore  we 
need  a  critical   consideration    of  the   activities  of  mind  and  its  pro- 
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ductions;  we  need,  in  Locke's  words,    "An  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Understanding." 

The  systematic  and  thorough  criticism  of  consciousness  and  the 
constructions  of  thought  is  the  special  work  of  philosophy. 

Just  as  science  is  simply  an  advance  upon  ordinary  observation, 
making  it  systematic  and  exact  and  applying  more  thorough  tests,  so 
philosophy  is  merely  an  attempt  to  systematize  and  more  fully  apply 
the  critical  activity  that  we  all  possess  and  exercise  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  for  every  man  who  reflects  is  to  that  extent  a 
philosopher.  Kant  well  expressed  the  problem  of  philo 
sophy  in  the  question,  "  What  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  experience?"  Such  a  question  certainly  assumes  that 
we  have  experience  ;  it  asks  what  is  implied  in  the  experience  we  have. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  objected  to  Kant's  starting-point  that  he  begins  with 
an  assumption,  viz.,  that  we  have  or  may  have  knowledge.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Kant  makes  this  assumption,  and,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
anyone  who  questions  his  assumption  must  do  so  by  building  upon  the 
very  same  assumption.  No  one  can  give  a  reason  why  we  should 
prefer  what  is  reasonable  to  what  is  unreasonable.  To  advance  a 
reason  is  to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  reasonable  is  better  then 
the  irrational.  We  must  assume  that  reason  is  reasonable  or  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  object  to  reasoning. 

The  philosophical  enquiry  then  begins  by  admitting  that  we  have 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  the  question  is,  What  is  implied  in  this 
experience  and  knowledge  ?  Experience,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
means  the  sum  of  all  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  gained  from 
whatever  sources  and  by  whatever  method.  It  therefore  includes  the 
results  of  the  most  rigid  scientific  investigations.  With  philosophy,  our 
activities  of  thought  become  critical  and  reflective. 

Philosophy  is  the  self-consciousness  of  science. 

Philosophy    naturally    falls    into    two    classes    corresponding  to   the 
experiences    it    is    considering.       These    are    designated 
theoretical    and  practical  philosophy  respectively.     The     p^cai?1  a"d 
first  deals    with  knowledge,   the    second   with    conduct. 
The  first  considers  conscious   activity   as    exercised   in   knowing;  the 
second  intentional  conscious  activity,  i.e.,  conscious  activity  as  exer 
cised  in  choosing,  in  acting^with  reference  to  ends. 

We  have  seen  that  science  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  philosophy. 
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It  is  incomplete  and  inadequate  without  a  critical  examination  of  the 
mental  activities  and  thought   constructions.     Some  who  admit  this 

would  limit  philosophical  reflection  to  the  consideration 
philosophy0*  of  knowledge.  They  would  deny  the  need  of  a  con- 
out  practical  sideration  of  intentional  conduct  or  the  selection  of 

ends  in  accordance  with  ideals.  Is  not  this  an 
arbitrary  limitation  ?  Is  theoretical  philosophy  sufficient  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  results  reached  by  the  reflection  upon  our 
knowledge  to  see  if  any  insufficiencies  appear. 

In  answering  the  question,  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
knowledge,  what  is  implied  in  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 

Kant  demonstrates  that  we  must  declare  certain  princi- 

What  theoretical          .  .    . 

philosophy  pies  to  be  universal  and  necessary ;  that  these  principles 

accomplishes.  .  ,,. 

are  native  to  intelligence;  that  they  are  necessary  to 
constitute  experience  and  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  experience  ;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  derive  these  from  anything  but  intelli 
gence  itself.  Kant  expresses  this  in  very  abstruse  and  difficult  lang 
uage.  He  says  that  the  various  "categories"  or  conceptions  involved 
in  knowledge  must  be  referred  to  a  "primitive  unity  of  apperception," 
and  his  proof  that  these  "  categories "  are  constitutive  of  the  objects 
of  experience  is  termed  the  "  deduction  of  the  categories."  We  may 
express  the  central  idea  more  intelligibly  by  saying  that  the  objects  of 
experience  are  relative  to  a  subject,  and  that  the  laws  of  those  objects 
are  laws  of  thought.  That  is,  subject  and  object  are  correlative.  The 
objects  that  exist  involve  a  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  they  are 
related.  The  laws  that  apply  to  objects  constituting  and  explaining 
them  are  also  for  intelligence.  It  is  because  the  laws  of  the  existent 
are  intelligible  that  the  scientist  is  capable  of  discovering  them  by  an 
exercise  of  his  intelligence. 

Science  deals  with  the  knowable.  Now,  though  theoretical  philosophy 
has  demonstrated  this,  and  maintained  the  validity  of  knowledge  against 
the  attacks  of  scepticism,  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  lose  the  results  it 
has  so  laboriously  gained. 

The  previous  scepticism  was  based  on  the  dogmatic  assumption  of 
the  non-mental  as  the  ultimately  real  and  the  source  of  the  activities  of 
thought. 

Theoretical  philosophy,  reflecting  upon  the  facts  of  experience,  con 
cludes  that  there  are  certain  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  thought 
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which  cannot  be  based  upon  anything  but  intelligence.  Now,  because 
these  laws  of  thought  are  universal  and  necessary,  and  not  the  peculiar 
ity  or  private  property  of  any  individual  thinker,  it  seems 

Wherein  it  fails. 

to  be  a  very  natural  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  they 
are  not  dependent  upon  this  or  that  finite  thinker  they  therefore  exist 
independently  of  thinking  altogether.  Thus  we  have  a  new  abstraction 
set  up,  the  hypostatizing  of  logic,  as  if  laws  of  thought,  by  being  called 
"laws"  and  "universal  and  necessary,"  could  be  self-subsistent  and  exist 
in  independent  reality  apart  from  all  thinking;  as  if  there  might  be 
knowledge  apart  from  a  knower. 

We  are  continually   setting  up   abstractions  as   more  worthy  than 
the  concrete  reality.     Why  are  we  so  apt  to  worship  ab- 

Abstraction.  • 

stractions?     Surely  something  has  been  so  far  neglected. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  what  it   is.     What   is   it  that  makes  us 
dissatisfied  with  the  previous  results  ?     Is  it  not  that  in  each  case  some 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance  has  altogether  disappeared?    In  the  first 
place,  the  non-mental  is  set  up  as  the  ultimate  reality.    In  the  next  case, 
universal  and  necessary  laws  of  logic  take  the  place  of  the  unknowable 
somewhat.     In    both    cases   personality  seems    to    drop 
out  of  consideration,  and  finally  out  of  existence.     The 
part    is    made    greater    than    the   whole.     Just    here    a 
philosophical    study   of   Ethics    is    much    needed.      Theoretical   phil 
osophy    did    well    to    point    out    the    dependence    of 

•i  '  r  •  1-1  Need  °fa 

ideas  upon  a  unity  of  consciousness.     It   did    not    do     practical 

philosophy. 

well  to  forget   the   primacy  of  consciousness.     In    the 
sense    of  existing   only  for  a  consciousness,  it  did    well  to  show  the 
relativity  of  ideas.     Practical  philosophy  is  needed  to  call  attention  to 
the  efficiency  of  ideas,  and  the  reality  of  the  active  self-consciousness  to 
which  ideas  and  ideals    are   relative,  in  which  and    for  which  ideas 
and  ideals  exist.     If  theoretical  philosophy  has  done  well  to  establish 
the  universality,   necessity,  and  validity   of  the   laws   of 
thought,  the  practical  philosophy  is  required  to  empha 
size  the  fact  that  thought  and  laws  of  thought  are  mere  abstractions,  if 
supposed  to  exist  apart  from  a  conscious  thinker.     A  man  may  see 
quite  well  without  knowing  that  he  has  eyes,  just  as  with  an  excellent 
digestion  he  is  unaware  that  he  has  a  stomach ;  but  if  his  ignorance 
leads  him  to  conduct  that  tends  to  destroy  his  eyes,  it  may  be  well  for 
him  to  know  more  about  the  connection  of  sight  with  the  organs  of 
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vision.  We  have  considered  the  connections  and  relations  of  objects 
and  the  constructions  of  thought.  It  is  well  to  discover  that  the  con 
struction  of  objects  is  capable  of  being  known  because  the  relations  can 
be  reconstructed  by  thought ;  we  need  to  go  further  with  our  reflection, 
and  remember  that  constructions  of  thought  involve  the  activity  of  a 
constructive  thinker. 

In  our  previous  preference  of  abstractions  to  the  concrete  reality,  we 
were  making  a  judgment  of  estimation  or  preference.  We  were  virtually 
saying,  this  abstraction  is  of  more  worth.  Now  all  judgments  of  worth 
are  moral  judgments.  Do  we  not,  then,  need  to  have  a  reflective  con 
sideration  of  our  moral  judgments  and  standards  of  worth,  that  we  may 
decide  if  we  have  been  correct  in  setting  up  abstractions  as  more 
worthy  than  living  personality  ? 

While  science  is  investigating  the  existent  and  discovering  the 
relations  and  laws  of  the  existent,  and  theoretical  philosophy  critically 
and  reflectively  examines  our  knowledge  of  the  existent  and  its  implica 
tions,  practical  philosophy  or  Ethics,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  deals  with 
what  ought  to  be.  We  may  now  add  another  word  to  our  definition, 
and  say  that  Ethics  deals  with  what  ought  to  be  done ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
primarily  and  specially  concerned  with  the  knowledge  of  the  static,  the 
constitution  of  the  existent,  but  with  action,  conduct.  Not  with  being, 
but  with  doing.  It  estimates  conduct.  It  wishes  to  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done.  In  saying  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
subject?051"8  we  refer  to  tne  intentional  conscious  activity  of  a  rational 
agent,  capable  of  making  distinctions  of  better  and  worse 
in  accordance  with  ideals  or  standards  of  worth.  As  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  Ethics  deals  with  ideals  or  normative  stand 
ards.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ethics  is  not 
entirely  independent  of  the  sciences.  The  general  rules  which  have 
been  discovered  by  the  sciences  tell  us  what  may  be  done,  and  so  set 
limits  to  the  possibility  of  doing.  But  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  various 
possibilities,  however  indispensable  for  effective  action,  is  very  different 
from  the  estimation  of  different  possibilities,  the  selection  among  possi 
bilities,  the  determination  of  possibilities.  Ethics  deals  with  the 
selection  of  ends.  Science  finds  the  means  to  gain  ends.  Now 
because  Ethics  deals  with  all  intentional  conscious  activity,  and  all  our 
science  and  all  our  theoretical  philosophy  are  forms  of  intentional 
activity,  they,  too,  cannot  escape  ethical  consideration.  When  we  ask 
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what  ought  to  be  done,  we  have  passed  beyond  the  scientific  point 
of  view.      Science  says,  if  you    do  this,  then  that  will 
happen;  if  you  employ  these  means,  you  will  get  such  a     ^cided°byciei 
result ;  it  does  not  add,  and  this  is  a  better  result  than     Jjndards. 
that.     Pure  science  has  no  place  for  a  judgment  of  better 
and  worse.     Such  a  decision  is  an  ethical  judgment  of  approval  or  dis 
approval,  which    indicates    how   the    result    is    estimated    by  a  moral 
subject.     In    passing   a   judgment    of  estimation    or   appreciation,    of 
approval  or  censure,  the  conscious  subject  is  employing  ideals  or  stand 
ards   by  which   he  measures  the  action.     Thus  it  comes  that  Ethics 
cannot  avoid  the  consideration  of  ideals.     An  objection 

,.,...  An  objection. 

on  this  ground  has  often  been  made  against  Ethics.     It 

is  said,  what  we  want  is  the  facts  ;  science  has  no  use  for  ideals. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  not  the  special  work  of  the  sciences  to 
make  moral  decisions  in  accordance  with  ideals.  Scientists  themselves, 
however,  are  rarely  found  urging  this  objection  against  Ethics,  because 
the  scientists  have  thoroughly  learnt  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor.  Each  special  science  is  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  limitation  of  the 
whole  field  of  enquiry.  One  scientist  never  dreams  of  saying  that  the 
work  of  another  scientist  is  useless  because  it  does  not  deal  with  his 
department.  Hence  most  scientists  would  at  once  admit  that  science, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  limited  field,  unless,  indeed,  we  begin  by  defining 
science  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  everything;  but  then  Ethics  would 
be  included  as  the  science  of  ideals.  I  think,  however,  that  this 
unlimited  application  of  the  term  science  is  likely  to  lead  to  misconcep 
tion  and  to  slur  important  distinctions.  Hence  I  have  used  the 
term  in  a  more  limited  signification,  which,  I  believe,  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  popular  usage.  It  is  not  quite  true,  however,  that  science, 
even  in  this  stricter  sense,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ideals.  It  does  not  and  cannot  entirely  dispense  Jofdence?SSary 
with  all  ideals.  Its  existence  depends  upon  an  ideal.  It 
cannot  take  a  single  step  without  this  ideal,  which  is  directive  of  all  its 
activities.  This  ideal  is  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  laws 
of  the  existent.  For  Ethics  this  ideal  is  simply  one  among  others,  and 
must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  others. 

Because  Ethics  is  concerned  with  the  ideals  that  direct  conduct,  that 
is,  with   intentional   conscious    activity,    when   it   reflects 

Personality. 

upon  what  is  implied,  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  and 

maintain  personality — the  choosing  subject — a  person  being  "a  con- 
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scious  subject,  who  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  objects  he  knows 
and  the  ends  he  chooses."  *  An  attempt  to  unfold  all  that  is  signified 
by  the  term  personality  would  lead  us  deep  into  the  problems  of  Ethics. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rude  sketch.  It  is  sometimes  for 
gotten  that  the  conception  of  something  that  ought  to  be  done,  the 
recognition  of  duty  and  responsibility,  even  the  conception  of  a  better, 
has  neither  existence  nor  meaning  except  in  reference  to  a  moral  being, 
a  person  who  is  capable  of  directing  his  conduct  in  accordance  with 
regulative  ideals  which  he  is  capable  of  recognizing  and  adopting. 

At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  speak  of  a  person  as  having  various  facul 
ties.     These  were    sharply  separated  from  one  another. 
peS£onaiity.  We  are  now  convinced  that  these  are  so  implicated  and 

connected  that  no  absolute  separation  is  possible.  We 
may,  however,  call  attention  to  the  following  aspects  that  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  conscious  life :  feeling— knowing — willing.  In 
feeling  we  call  attention  to  the  particular  elements  that  may  be 
distinguished  in  an  experience.  Now  even  in  feeling 
we  may  distinguish  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
side.  Sometimes  the  word  sensation  is  employed  to  designate  the 
objective  reference;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no 
objective  reference  without  an  accompanying  and  inseparably  connected 
subjective  reference.  Sometimes  the  word  feeling  is  employed  to 
designate  the  subjective  side  of  this  complex.  Feeling,  in  this  latter 
sense,  is  that  in  the  experience  which  is  peculiarly  private.  The 
possessor  or  subject  of  it  has  it  and  he  alone,  though  he  may  speak 
about  it  to  another  conscious  subject,  who  may  recognize  from  the 
description  that  he  also  has  had  a  similar  experience.  When  we  speak 
about  anything,  when  we  try  to  convey  information,  we 

Knowing. 

are  using  and  appealing  to  the  faculty  of  knowing. 
While  the  peculiarity  of  feeling  is  its  incommunicably  private  character, 
the  characteristic  of  knowledge  is  its  communicable  and  universal 
character.  Knowledge  no  one  thinks  of  calling  his  own.  Even  when 
a  man  discovers  what  appears  to  him,  and  what  may  appear  to  others,  as 
a  new  truth,  yet  he  does  not  think  of  laying  claim  to  the  truth  as 
simply  his  private  insight.  If  it  were  merely  his,  if  no  one  else  could 
possibly  know  it,  he  would  suspect  that  it  was  not  a  truth  of  much 

*  Professor  George  Paxton  Young. 
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value ;  it  would  simply  rank  with  his  feeling.  Rather,  if  it  be  a  truth 
that  he  has  discovered,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  he  may  claim 
and  may  deserve  recognition,  he  still  regards  it  as  a  revelation  of  his 
previous  ignorance.  In  short,  in  knowledge  the  objective  existence  of 
the  fact  is  emphasized,  its  universal  character,  its  existence  for  others 
also  and  not  for  me  alone.  If  we  could  use  chemical  terms  without 
leading  to  misapprehension,  we  might  say  that  the  simplest  element 
in  the  conscious  life  is  always  a  molecule,  never  an  atom.  But 
because  feeling  and  knowing  emphasize  different  aspects  in  the 
consciousness,  it  becomes  easy  to  think  of  these  abstractly,  that  is,  out 
of  connection  with  reality,  apart  from  the  process  in  which  alone  they 
exist.  On  the  one  hand,  in  considering  feeling  we  may  forget  that  every 
subjective  feeling  is  part  of  a  sensation  which  reveals  objective  existence, 
saying  not  only  "  I  am,"  but  also  "  it  is."  Again,  in  knowledge,  subject 
knowing  and  object  known  are  always  correlative  and  inseparable,  yet 
the  universal  character  of  knowledge  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  impression 
that  knowledge  may  exist  apart  from  all  knowing  consciousness.  There 
is  another  aspect,  however,  of  the  conscious  life  that  does  not  so  easily 
lend  itself  to  abstraction,  viz.,  willing,  or  volition.  The 

Willing. 

reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  in  its  essential  nature  an 
organizing,  uniting,  synthesizing  activity.  It  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  product,  but  only  as  a  process.  Its  work  is  to  bring  together  the 
particular  in  feeling  and  the  universal  in  knowledge  into  a  common 
focus,  into  unity  and  co-ordination.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  Will  is  that  activity  which,  on  being  convinced  that  there  is  a 
communicable,  sharable  knowledge,  a  system  of  knowable  relations 
that  are  in  a  sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  as  yet  foreign  to  the 
individual  consciousness,  at  least  not  yet  fully  included  in  it,  sets  the  whole 
consciousness  at  work  to  secure  and  include  this  knowledge.  The 
Will  may  again  be  recognized  as  acting  in  a  different  direction. 
Noticing  that  the  consciousness  has  in  its  own  private  possession  certain 
wishes  or  ideals  that  are  not  yet  realized,  as  we  say,  that  is,  are  still  merely 
the  private  possession  of  the  individual  consciousness,  the  Will  in  this 
case  sets  the  whole  consciousness  at  work  to  give  these  wishes  and 
ideals  a  more  permanent  and  universal  character.  It  wishes  to  actualize 
them,  that  they  may  exist  for  others  also.  In  both  cases,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  realization  of  ideals,  Will  is  that  in 
the  consciousness  which,  upon  noticing  a  deficiency,  strives  to  remedy 
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it.  It  desires  to  effect  a  union  and  reconciliation,  so  that  what  appears 
to  the  individual  consciousness  as  universal  or  existing  for  others  may 
become  private  also,  that  is,  exist  in  the  possession  of  the  individual 
consciousness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  appears  as  existing  for 
the  individual  consciousness  alone  may  exist  for  others  also  as  well  as 
for  the  individual,  that  is,  become  actualized,  realized.  We  thus  see 
that  the  Will  is  the  active,  conciliating,  unifying,  living,  organizing, 
constitutive  principle  in  the  conscious  process.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
consciousness  expressing  itself.  It  is  the  vital  element  (though  it  is 
incorrect  to  use  the  term  element}  in  consciousness.  It  is  the  funda 
mental  principle  in  personality. 

In  Will  we  recognize  the  self-activity  and  self-expression  of  conscious 
ness.  In  perception  we  distinguish  this  self-activity,  as  attention.  As 
gathering  together  the  forces  of  consciousness,  it  is  called  concentration 
of  attention.  As  directing  the  forces  of  consciousness,  that  is,  exclud 
ing  what  is  irrelevant,  including  what  is  relevant,  it  is  called  selective 
attention.  The  latter  aspect  is  what  is  usually  regarded  as  distinctive 
of  Will  when  it  is  termed  volition.  Volition  is  that  self-expression  of 
consciousness  which  is  intentionally  selective,  in  accordance  with  ends 
or  ideals  of  action.  Will  is  therefore  essential  and  constitutive  in  per 
sonality.  By  its  exercise  the  person  distinguishes  differences  of  worth, 
makes  judgments  of  preference  or  estimation,  recognizes  ideals  and 
strives  to  attain  to  them. 

In  every  correct  recognition  of  an  ideal  and  admission  of  the  validity 
of  its  claims,  the  person  declares  that  more  conscious  ex- 
byepersonea1hUy.ed  istcnce  is  better  than  less  conscious  existence,  that  more 
personality  is  better  than  less  personality.  It  discerns 
that  "life  is  true  and  truth  is  good."  Thus,  in  every  proper 
choice  in  accordance  with  ideals,  the  conscious  life  is  loyal  to  the 
including  ideal  of  a  perfect  personality.  In  the  ideal  of  Perfect  Per 
sonality  all  others  must  be  harmonized.  We  have  tried  to  indicate 
that  personality  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  very  complex,  concrete, 
living  reality. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  complete  personality  that  we  have  not  yet 

noticed.     The  ideal  of  a  perfect  person  includes  in  it,  as 

pe°rToPnaHty  an  essential  constituent,  a  reference  and  relation  to  other 

implies  other  nersons.  This  is  almost  self-evident  the  moment  we  con- 
persons. 

sider  what  are  universally  regarded  as  virtues  which  a 
person  should  include  in  his  character :  justice,  truthfulness,  benevo- 
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lence,  love,  which  is  called  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  The  moral  person 
cannot  be  a  solipsist.  Duties  involve  a  reference  to  others.  Even 
when  a  person  accuses  himself,  he  does  so  by  setting  up  in  his  own 
consciousness  a  plaintiff,  a  defendant,  and  a  judge. 

The  inter-relativity  of  persons  is  peculiarly  emphasized  in  the  moral 
consideration.  Yet  even  from  the  strictly  scientific  standpoint,  the 
social  factor  cannot  be  altogether  excluded.  If  we  distinguish  the 
reference  to  ideals  and  the  implication  of  other  persons  as  distinctively 
moral  elements,  then  science  and  theoretical  philosophy  cannot  alto 
gether  exclude  a  moral  element.  In  science  which  seeks  knowledge, 
and  theoretical  philosophy  which  critically  and  reflectively  enquires 
into  the  implications  of  knowledge,  an  ideal  is  assumed,  viz.,  true 
knowledge  and  correct  thinking.  This  is  adopted  as  the  goal  of  effort 
and  the  measure  of  attainment.  There  is  implied  a  judgment  of  worth, 
i.e..,  a  moral  judgment,  viz.,  that  knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance, 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  preferred  to  falsehood,  that  it  is  more  excellent  to 
think  correctly  than  incorrectly.  In  reality  we  set  up  an  ideal  of  a  nor 
mal  or  correct  thinker,  possessing  complete  knowledge.  It  is.  common 
to  smile  at  Aristotle's  oft-repeated  reference  to  the  "  wise  man  "  as  the 
one  who  could  settle  moral  perplexities  satisfactorily;  but  this  reference 
is  not  entirely  excluded  from  science.  The  snakes  seen  by  the  drunk 
ard  in  delirium  tremens  have  an  existence  for  him ;  but  because  he  does 
not  then  think  as  a  normal  thinker,  we  say  that  he  has  hallucina 
tions.  The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  comes  to 
consciousness  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  results 
gained  by  different  thinkers.  Both  in  its  contents  a'nd  its  form  we  dis 
tinguish  the  merely  individual  from  the  universal,  and  ascribe  to  the 
latter  more  importance.  An  experience  which  is  peculiar  to  the  indi 
vidual,  which  he  cannot  repeat  at  will  or  cannot  share  with  others,  such 
as  his  dreams,  is  not  considered  to  have  the  same  worth  as  those 
which  can  be  communicated  and  corroborated  by  others.  Also  in  its 
form,  we  pass  judgment  on  the  results  of  the  individual's  thinking.  We 
measure  it  by  a  standard  which  we  regard  as  normal.  In 

J  Science  and 

this  sense  the  laws  of  logic  become  like  ethical  prescriptions     Logic  appeal  to 

.  normal  thinking. 

to  thinking.     They  say  to  each  individual,  Thus  oughtest 

thou   to   think.     If  you   disregard  these  rules,   other  individuals  will 

properly  disregard  your  conclusions. 

In  moral  considerations,  we   cannot   avoid   the   reference  to   other 
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persons.  An  action  which  we  regard  as  right  must  be  such  as  we 
would  approve  if  done  by  another  person  in  the  like  circumstances.  In 
moral  relations,  we  must  not  be  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  other  per 
sons.  We  must  regard  and  treat  other  persons,  not  as  things,  but  as 
persons.  As  Kant  expressed  it,  not  as  mere  means  to  something  else, 
Maintaining  kut  as  ^nds.  We  are  not  true  to  the  ideal  of  personality, 
personality  not  we  are  false  to  our  own  personality,  when  we  fail  to 

selfishness.  ' ' 

regard  and  respect  the  personality  of  others.  Now  we 
have  a  very  well  understood  word  to  describe  such  conduct.  We  say  a 
person  should  not  act  selfishly,  but  unselfishly.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  abandon  the  claims  of  personality.  We  mean  the 
contrary.  TcTact  selfishly  is  to  pervert  the  ideal  of  personality.  It  is  to 
give  one  element  a  predominance  beyond  its  due ;  on  the  other  side,  it 
means  that  the  other  elements  in  personality  are  being  neglected.  The 
part  is  declared  to  be  more  than  the  whole.  It  is  unfortunate  that 

many  writers    are    falling    into    the    habit   of  describing 

Unselfishness 

not  unselfish  and  generous  conduct  as  "  impersonal."     Even 

such  a  careful  writer  as  Professor  Henry  Drummond 
does  not  always  avoid  this  inaccuracy.  If  we  were  to  speak 
of  a  falling  stone  as  acting,  we  might  say  that  it  acted  impersonally. 
When  a  man  sneezes,  he  acts  impersonally.  What  those  writers  mean 
is,  probably,  that  a  man  in  his  actions  should  recognize  that  he,  as  an 
individual,  does  not  and  cannot  exist  as  a  person  in  isolation  from  his 
fellow-men.  That  he  should  remember  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
social  life.  That  he  should  treat  other  persons  as  also  persons.  That 
the  individual  should  endeavor  to  include  all  those  relations  to  his 
fellow-men  which  tend  to  the  completeness  of  humanity  in  self  and 
others.  But  this  is  not  the  renouncing  of  personality.  It  is  simply 
recognizing  the  true  character  and  significance  of 

Ethics  unfolds  .  .  i    r       j 

the  significance      personality.     The    citadel    which    Ethics    must   defend 

of  Personality.  .    _  ,       , 

is  personality.  The  only  defence  required,  however, 
is  elucidation.  It  simply  needs  to  be  recognized  and  understood 
to  be  appreciated;  and  a  study  of  Ethics  is  of  the  highest  value, 
because  it  helps  us  to  understand  personality.  In  a  critical  and 
philosophical  study  of  Ethics,  we  must  endeavor  to  understand,  system, 
atize,  and  harmonize  the  various  ideals  that  are  acknowledged 

and   sought  by  humanity.       Perfect   personality   is   the 

Ideal  of  ideals.  IT  •    r 

ideal  of  ideals.  All  our  moral  dissatisfaction  arises 
from  the  recognition  that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be,  as  measured 
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by  this  standard.  Moral  actions  are  guided  by  moral  judgments.  We 
make  such  a  moral  judgment  when  some  end  or  proposed  action  is 
regarded  by  the  mind  as  "  fitted  to  yield  satisfaction  to  the  choosing 
subject."  *  The  only  ends  that  can  really  satisfy  the  choosing  subject 
are  those  by  the  attainment  of  which  the  choosing  subject  becomes  more 
complete,  and  tends  to  make  others  more  complete,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  personality,  and  assists  other  persons  to 
approach  to  perfect  personality  or  ideal  humanity.  Loyalty  to  this 
ideal,  efforts  to  attain  it  and  conserve  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  morality. 
In  this  duty  all  the  duties  are  included. 

The  study  of  Ethics  brings  us  very  close  to  life.  All  our  university 
training  is  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  day 
that  we  go  forth  from  the  halls  of  our  "alma  mater"  is  tnSnSJ1? 
very  appropriately  called  "  Commencement  Day."  ^yhat-  ?07^™£on 
ever  may  be  the  special  work  of  each  one  in  life,  there 
is  one  work  which  is  no  man's  specialty,,  but  the  common  work  of 
humanity,  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  it  is  every  one's  specialty — to  live 
the  moral  life,  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  ideal  personality 
in  self  and  in  others.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  college  halls,  if  we 
have  not  before  settled  the  question,  we  are  confronted  with  a  deeply 
serious  moral  problem,  "What  shall  I  do?"  "What  profession  or  life 
work  shall  I  adopt?"  Would  it  not  sometimes  help  in  the  solution  of 
this  momentous  question  if  we  were  more  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  moral 
question  ?  That  we  should  propose  to  ourselves  the  question :  In  what 
way  can  I  best  contribute  to  the  more  perfect  development  of  person 
ality  ?  How  can  I  best  employ  the  special  gifts  I  have  in  the  service 
of  humanity  ?  Having  chosen  our  profession,  we  are  met  in  each  one 
with  its  peculiar  cases  of  moral  perplexity.  What  serious  moral  ques 
tions  must  be  decided  each  week  by  the  physician  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession !  Shall  he  acquaint  the  patient  with  the  critical  state  of  his 
illness  or  remain  silent  ?  The  responsibility  of  deciding  delicate  moral 
questions  confronts  the  lawyer  very  frequently.  If  any  one  above  all 
others  would  seem  to  need  a  special  training  in  ethical  principles,  it  is 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  we  are  accus 
tomed  to  look  to  him  for  a  pattern  of  moral  conduct.  Is  he  not  in  a 
peculiar  sense  a  teacher  of  morals ;  and  is  he  not  often  consulted  upon 
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moral  questions  ?  Does  not  his  decision  determine  in  many  cases  the 
course  of  conduct  that  will  be  pursued  by  others  ?  Then  it  is  super 
fluous  to  add  that  there  is  the  closest  connection  between  morality  and 
religion.  Is  not  a  theory  of  religion  or  theology  as  much  concerned  in 
the  defence  of  a  Perfect  Personality  as  a  theory  of  morals  ?  Though  it 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  being  of  our  personality  must  depend  on 
the  being  of  God,  yet  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  personality  we 
must  rest  on  our  knowledge  of  our  own  personalities.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  did  not  separate  morality 
from  religion.  Was  He  not  the  greatest  moral  teacher  that  the  world 
has  seen?  Did  He  not  first  elevate  morality  above  mere  legality? 
Did  He  not  say,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments"?  But  as  we  have  said,  the  consideration  of 
complex  moral  problems  cannot  be  the  specialty  of 

Living  the  moral 

life  the  work  of       any   profession.     To    decide  moral  questions,  to  apply 

humanity.  ... 

moral  principles,  is  the  work  of  humanity.  What 
are  the  problems  that  press  most  heavily  upon  modern  civiliza 
tion  ?  They  are  such  as  charity,  temperance,  divorce,  socialism.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  "  social  problem,"  as  a  wider  term  than 
socialism.  Each  one  of  these  is  a  moral  problem  of  great  significance. 
A  consideration  of  these  shows  the  complex  and  difficult  character  of 
many  moral  problems.  Now  we  must  deal  with  these  questions.  They 
press  upon  our  civilization.  Surely  our  university  graduates,  who  must 
stand  in  the  front  rank  and  guide  and  form  public  opinion  and  direct 
public  action,  need  to  make  a  special  and  careful  study  of  them.  But 
it  may  be  replied,  "That  altogether  belongs  to  the  field  of  political  econ 
omy."  It  is  quite  true  that  they  partly  belong  to  the  field  of  political 

economy,  but  they  also  belong  to  the  field  of  Ethics.     A 

Relation  ot  J        .  ° 

Ethics  to  moment  s  consideration  will  make  this  plain,  and  help  to 

indicate  the  relation  of  science  in  general  to  Ethics."*  In  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  "  The  Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Politi 
cal  Economy,"  Professor  Cairnes  says  : — "  Neither  mental  nor  physical 
nature  forms  the  subject-matter  of  political  economy.  The  economist 
considers,  it  is  true,  physical  phenomena  as  he  also  considers  mental 
phenomena ;  but  in  neither  case  as  phenomena  which  it  belongs  to  his 

*  See  my  Essay,  "  Political  Economy  and  Ethics."      The  J.  E.  Bryant  Co.  (Limited),  1891. 
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science  to  explain.  The  subject-matter  of  that  science  is  wealth ;  and 
though  wealth  consists  in  natural  objects,  it  is  not  wealth  in 
virtue  of  those  objects  being  material,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
possessing  a  quality  attributed  to  them  by  the  mind."  Does  not 
this  expressly  state  that  wealth  is  wealth  because  it  is  desired  by  human 
beings  ?  Must  not  this  desire  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  other 
desires  ?  Let  us  notice  the  error  that  arises  if  the  ethical  consideration 
is  excluded.  Cairnes  says  : — "  The  subject-matter  of  political  economy 
is  thus  neither  purely  physical  nor  purely  mental,  but  possesses  a  com 
plex  character,  equally  derived  from  both  departments  of  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  which  are  neither  mental  nor  physical  laws,  though  they  are 
dependent,  and,  as  I  maintain,  equally  dependent  on  the  laws  of  matter 
and  those  of  mind."  Thus  the  political  economist  "will  consider,  as 
being  included  amongst  the  paramount  mental  principles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  general  desire  for  physical  well-being  and  for  wealth 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  the  intellectual  power  of  judging  of  the 
efficiency  of  means  to  an  end,  along  with  the  inclination  to  reach  our 
ends  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  means,  mental  facts  from  which  results 
the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice."  Now  by 
those  who  have  neglected  or  expressly  excluded  the  ethical  element, 
this  statement  has  been  made  the  cloak  for  a  tremendous  fallacy—  a 
fallacy  widespread,  injurious.  It  leads  many  to  fancy  that  morality  has 
no  place  in  business  transactions.  When  we  admit  man's  capability  of 
judging  of  means  to  accomplish  his  end,  and  the  inclination  to  reach  it 
"  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice,"  we  first  think  of  him  as  dealing  with  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  we  approve  of  his  action.  Here  we  call  the  man 
who  can  make  use  of  these  powers  to  the  best  advantage  ingenious,  clever, 
inventive,  etc.  The  Hollander,  in  constructing  his  windmill,  tries  to 
catch  the  most  breeze  with  the  least  machinery.  We  do  not  regard  the 
wishes  of  the  wrind,  we  do  not  consult  its  interests,  we  do  not  desire  its 
good,  simply  because  it  has  no  wishes,  interests,  or  good  to  be  con 
sulted.  But  the  moment  we  come  to  exchange  our  manufactured 
article  with  another  person  who  has  also  produced  an  article  by  using 
machinery  as  advantageously  and  economically  as  possible,  we  have  a 
quite  different  consideration.  It  is  now  one  person  dealing  with 
another  person.  It  is  only  in  this  latter  case  that  we  can  make  sacri 
fices  or  be  truly  generous.  If,  in  employing  a  laborer,  the  employer 
regard  him  as  he  would  the  powers  of  external  nature,  try  to  get  all  he 
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can  from  him,  give  as  little  as  possible  to  him,  do  we  commend  his 
cleverness,  approve  his  ingenuity,  admire  his  sharpness  ?  We  never 
speak  of  a  man  cheating  nature,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of 
nature ;  but  when  a  man  seeks  his  advantage  or  happiness  at 
too  great  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  sup 
plies  him  with  the  means  of  gratification,  we  say,  "You  as  a 
person,  as  a  man,  were  not  justified  in  so  using  your  fellow-man." 
We  cannot  divorce  political  economy  entirely  from  FAhics.  Political 
economy  as  a  science,  like  every  other  scientific  study,  must  limit  its 
field  of  inquiry.  Like  every  other  science,  it  strives  to  reach  general 
rules  of  what  may  be  done.  Political  economy  does  not  tell  the  poli 
tician  or  philanthropist  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  simply  how  certain 
ends  may  be  gained.  To  determine  which  ends  should  be  sought,  the 
politician  and  philanthropist  must  consider  the  compara- 

Philanthropy, 

Scientific  and         tive  worth  of  various    ends.      This  latter  is  the  special 

Ethical  elements  .  """ 

work  of  Ethics.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  following 
inquiries  must  be  made  by  the  philanthropist  : — (i)  He  must  study 
general  or  theoretical  or  scientific  political  economy.  (2)  He  must 
make  an  ethical  examination  of  the  ends  men  ought  to  prefer  when 
alternatives  have  to  be  decided.  His  work  is  to  make  an  application 
of  the  results  gained  by  the  above  considerations.  That  is,  he  must 
endeavor  to  select  the  most  suitable  and  effective  means  to  attain  ends 
that  are  not  merely  desired,  but  that  should  be  desired. 

Now  what  we  have  outlined  for  the  politician  and  practical  philan 
thropist  applies  to  every  man  according  to  his  opportunities  of  action. 
We  are  all,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  philanthropists  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  No  one  lives  for  himself  alone,  no  one  acts  for  himself  alone. 
No  greater  moral  delusion  exists  than  to  suppose  that  some  of  our 
actions  are  our  own  private  possession,  and  affect  no  one  else'.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  every  moral  act  goes  beyond  the  actor,  and  nearly  or  re 
motely  affects  other  persons  for  good  or  ill.  But  if  the  full  apprehension 
of  this  thought  brings  with  it  at  first  a  sense  of  awe,  a  second  thought 
brings  gladness  and  joy  to  each  soul  that  is  in  love  with  the  good,  who 
desires  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  conquest  and  supremacy  of 
the  higher  life.  It  teaches  that  each  one  of  us  may  use  his  or  her 

influence  to  the  highest  advantage,  each  one  of  us  may 
mtfsionacher *  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  Is  not  this  the  work  in 

which  each  moral  being  wishes  to  share,  not  only  to 
know  and  do  the  right,  but  also  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  right  and  good  ? 
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The  teacher's  work,  seen  in  this  universal  aspect,  assumes  its  appropriate 
importance  and  nobility. 

I  am  sure  that  when  I  thus  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the  teacher's 
mission,  the  nobility  of  the  teacher's  work,  the  thought 
of    every    one    here    will    at    once    turn  to    the    noble     prof«so?Young. 
teacher  whose  memory  will  always  be  sacredly  cherished 
by  those  who  had   the  privilege  of  knowing  him — Professor  George 
Paxton  Young. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  power  and  influence  as  a 
teacher  ?  Many  would  answer,  "  His  remarkable  personality  "  ;  and  this 
would  be  a  fitting  reply,  if  we  remember  that  the  personality  is  not  one 
element  in  the  character.  The  personality  is  the  man  himself,  the  whole 
character.  Professor  Young  had  a  mighty  influence  because  he  was  a 
great  man.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  bent  all  his  energies  upbn 
one  aim — the  development  of  the  highest  personality,  the  truest,  purest 
character  in  himself  and  in  others.  Fewhave  had  so  clear  a  conception 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  few  have  striven  so  earnestly  to  attain  it,  few  have 
been  so  successful  in  realizing  the  moral  ideal,  few,  indeed,  have 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  in  influencing  the  lives  of  others  for  good. 
With  a  many-sided  training  that  exemplified  the  Grecian  idea  of 
education,  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers,  with  a  wide 
experience  of  life  with  its  very  real  joys  and  deepest  sorrows,  with  a 
profound  theoretical  philosophy,  he  concentrated  all  upon  the  state 
ment,  solution,  and  application  of  ethical  problems. 

The  results  he  reached  were  so  nearly  in  accord  with  those  gained 
by  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
latter's  work,  the  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  intention  of  publication.  This,  to  his  students,  has  been  a  matter 
of  dee}.  ' .  gret.  This  regret  is  not  lessened  when  we  recollect  that 
Professor  Green's  valuable  book  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  difficult  style, 
while  Professor  Young's  exposition  was  marked  with  the  lucidity  that 
comes  from  long  experience  in  teaching  and  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject. 

The  shorthand  notes  left  by  him  are  chiefly  resumes  of  standard 
works  in  Psychology,  Logic,  Philosophy,  and  Ethics,  with  criticisms 
interspersed,  various  outlines  of  arguments,  no  doubt  intended  to 
arrange  the  exposition  that  he  intended  to  present  to  his  class.  He 
never  wrote  out  his  lectures.  Whether  a  work  can  be  compiled  con- 
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taining  some  of  the  results  of  his  teaching  and  thinking  is  still  an 
unsettled  question. 

But  though  Professor  Young  left  so  little  in  the  way  of  publication, 
his  work  and  influence  can  never  be  lost.  Each  pupil  who  sat  under 
him,  and  came  in  contact  with  him,  will  carry  throughout  his  life  deep 
influence  for  good,  won  from  the  inspiration  of  his  beloved  teacher. 
In  my  own  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  how  much  I 
owe,  not  only  in  the  way  of  direct  guidance  and  teaching  in  the  lecture- 
room,  but  also  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  encouragement  beyond  it. 

"Love  is  cheap  that  can  be  told."  In  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the 
responsible  duties  that  devolve  upon  me  as  a  teacher  in  this  University, 
I  shall  aim  to  emulate  the  example  of  a  noble  predecessor. 
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HISTORICAL    ANTECEDENTS    OF    THE    MANCHESTER    SCHOOL    OF 
POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Political  Economy,  the  theoretical  investigation  of  the  laws  govern 
ing  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth,  has  only  in 
modern  times  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  distinction  between  Political  Economy  and  Politics  can  now 
be  drawn  with  considerable  definiteness.  In  the  consideration  of  Poli 
tics,  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  what  policy  of  government,  what 
legislative  action,  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  "public  welfare." 

The  earliest  speculations  in  Political  Economy  occupied  very  nearly 
the  same  standpoint.  Policies  were  outlined  and  reasons  were  given  to 
prove  their  advantageousness  by  men  who  did  not  happen  to  occupy 
an  official  position  and  yet  wished  to  influence  the  action  of  those  who 
had  a  place  in  the  government.  Gradually  Political  Economy  became 
separated  from  the  immediate  practical  aim,  and  acquired  its  position 
as  a  special  province  of  theoretical  research. 

Among  the  first  who  deserve  to  have  a  distinct  place  as  Political 
Economists  we  may  name  the  Mercantilists,  and  in  all  probability  they 
succeeded  in  separating  for  special  consideration  the  limited  field  of 
Political  Economy,  as  distinct  from  the  wider  consideration  of  the 
"public  welfare"  in  general,  simply  because  they  happened  to  have 
taken  a  narrow  view  of  what  chiefly  constituted  the  "  public  welfare." 

The  "  State ''  was  set  up  in  a  kind  of  abstract  independence  from 
the  citizens  who  composed  it,  and  the  question  was,  "  What  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  State?''  The  "State''  was  regarded  as  fighting  for 
existence  among  other  "States,"  and  the  problem  that  presented 
itself  was,  "  How  can  our  '  State '  best  succeed  in  this  struggle  ? " 
As  in  war  an  effort  is  made  to  gain  the  strategic  position,  the  Mercan 
tilists  believed  that  the  great  stronghold  to  be  captured  in  the  eco- 
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nomical  or  industrial  war  was  the  greatest  possible  supply  of  the 
precious  metals.  In  the  possession  of  these  consisted  the  nation's 
wealth.  I»  the  exchange  of  goods  in  the  world's  market,  how  could 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  precious  metals  be  secured  ?  This  would 
be  a  "  favorable  balance  of  trade." 

It  was  concluded  that  foreign  trade  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
manufacturers  of  exportable  articles  regarded  as  the  real  makers  of 
wealth  because  they  sent  abroad  their  products  and  brought  back  the 
precious  metals. 

However,  experience  soon  taught  the  more  observant  and  reflective 
that  the  advantage  of  the  so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade  had  been 
greatly  overestimated.  The  precious  metals  were  seen  to  be  com 
modities  among  other  commodities.  Thereupon  there  was  a  direct 
reaction  against  each  one  of  the  principles  defended  by  the  previous 
Economists.  Previously  the  manufacturer  who  finished  the  article  for 
commerce  was  the  productive  and  important  person  ;  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  was  a  mere  assistant  or  subordinate  to  the  manufac 
turer.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  is  the  really  important  person  ;  he  alone  is  truly  a  producer. 
The  merchant  and  manufacturer  depend  upon  the  farmer.  It  is  the 
hen  that  lays  the  egg,  not  the  one  that  hatches  it,  that  is  the  mother  of 
the  chicken. 

As  the  government  had  been  previously  employed  in  making  restric 
tions,  guided  by  the  views  of  the  Mercantilist,  there  was  a  cry  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  of  every  kind.  The  Physiocrats  Quesnay  and 
Gournay  express  very  clearly  the  theoretical  views  of  this  period  regard 
ing  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  "  State." 

We  may  classify  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats  as  follows  : 

(1)  Society  is    made  up  of  individuals   having  the  same  "natural 
rights." 

(2)  Each  individual  understands  best  his  own  interests  and  is  led 
by  "nature"  to  follow  it. 

(3)  The    social  union  is  a  "  social  contract  "    between  these  indi 
viduals. 

(4)  The  object  of  the  "social  contract,"  the  function  of  the  State, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  "natural  powers"  of  each  just  so  far  as  it  is 
inconsistent  or  interferes  with  the  natural  rights  of  others. 
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Therefore  : 

Labor  should  be  unfettered. 

Property  should  be  protected  and  held  sacred. 

Freedom  of  exchange  should  be  ensured. 

Monopolies  and  privileges  should  be  abolished. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  in  detail  how  this  combines  the  contrary 
views  of  Hobbes  and  Rousseau.  It  agrees  with  Hobbes  that  govern 
ment  is  necessary,  and  with  Rousseau  that  it  is  an  evil.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  criticize  this  inadequate  view  of  government  without  remem 
bering  that  there  was  at  this  time  very  little  self-government.  The 
government  was  very  largely  external  to  the  citizens.  It  only  to  a 
small  extent  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  governed.  It  chiefly  reflected 
the  wishes  of  a  governing  class.  There  was  great  need,  therefore,  of 
the  sturdy  claim  for  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
Not  seeing  any  way  to  bridge  over  the  dualism  and  opposition  of 
governing  and  governed,  they  did  well  to  emphasize  that  the  aim  of 
government  should  be  the  good  of  the  citizens.  Many  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Physiocrats  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers 
through  their  restatement  by  Henry  George.* 

All  brief  representation  almost  necessarily  suffers  more  or  less  from 
incompleteness.  The  present  brochure  cannot  pretend  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  some  of  the  characteristics  that  have  been  usually  selected 
as  chiefly  marking  the  teaching  of  the  Mercantilists  and  Physiocrats 
(those  early  protectionists  and  free  traders),  leaving  entirely  unnoticed 
many  suggestive  statements  and  acute  observations. 

ADAM    SMITH. 

Adam  Smith  is  often  called  "The  Father  of  Political  Economy." 
He  was  an  original  thinker  in  Ethics  as  well  as  Political  Economy. 
Before  him,  the  Mercantilists  had  set  up  an  abstractly  selfish  State. 
The  Physiocrats  had,  in  opposition,  set  up  an  abstractly  selfish  individ 
ual.  The  method  in  both  cases  had  been  to  start  with  a  certain 
number  of  principles  or  assumptions,  and  by  deductive  reasoning  to 
unfold  their  consequences.  One  of  their  chief  assumptions  had  been 
the  original  and  natural  selfishness  of  human  nature.  They  also  took 
a  necessitarian  view  of  the  nature  of  impulses  to  conduct. 

*See  "Progress  and  Poverty"   and  a  reply   by    Huxley   in    Nineteenth   Century  for     Feb.,  1890, 
"  Natural  Law  and  Political  Law." 
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It  is  in  his  ethical  writings  that  Adam  Smith  occupies  opposite 
ground.  He  maintained  that  "sympathy"  was  the  chief  principle  in 
moral  conduct.  What  we  can  sympathize  with  is  right,  what  we  cannot 
sympathize  with  is  wrong.  When  we  consider  our  own  acts,  we  must 
ask  how  would  an  impartial  observer  regard  them  ?  With  which  acts 
would  he  sympathize  ?  As  we  always  sympathize  with  benevolence,  it 
must  always  be  right ;  as  we  can  never  sympathize  with  malevolence,  it 
can  never  be  right.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Adam  Smith,  in  writing 
his  "  \Vealth  of  Nations,"  attempted  to  commend  the  same  sympathetic 
consideration  between  nations  that  he  advocated  between  individuals. 
In  method,  while  using  the  deductive  method  freely,  he  did  not  con 
fine  himself  to  it,  but  also  respected  and  employed  the  historical 
method. 

Though  his  teaching  produced  important  practical  results,  yet  his 
attempt  to  introduce  "  sympathy  "  as  a  principle  in  Political  Economy 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful. 

He  first  tried  to  prove  that  the  selfish  principle  of  international 
policy  that  had  made  various  restrictions  upon  trade  was  self-defeating. 
In  proving  this,  it  seemed,  further,  as  though  all  governmental  action 
with  reference,  to  the  regulation  of  trade  was  simply  a  kind  of  officious 
meddling  that  always  did  harm.  The  best  thing  a  government  could 
do  in  regard  to  industrial  matters  was  to  do  nothing.  Individuals 
understood  best  their  own  interests,  and  succeeded  best  when  let  alone. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  this  aspect  of  Adam  Smith's  teaching  could 
easily  be  interpreted  so  as  to  entirely  agree  with  the  preceding  Physio 
crats  ;  that  is,  that  however  good  sympathy  may  be  in  the  moral  life,  in 
matters  of  commerce,  selfishness  was  the  principle  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ruled,  and,  what  is  more,  the  principle  that  gives  the  best  results. 
There  thus  seemed  to  be  a  total  separation  between  ethical  conduct 
and  industrial  action.  Adam  Smith  soon  had  successors  who  accepted 
the  latter  aspect  of  his  teaching  and  totally  rejected  the  "  sympathy " 
which  he  had  wished  to  make  the  chief  corner  stone.* 

Thus  a  return  is  made  to  the  abstract  conceptions,  the  deductive 
method,  and  the  more  purely  necessitarian  views  of  the  previous  specu 
lators,  by  Ricardo  and  his  disciples,  often  known  as  the  "  Manchester 

*An  able  exposition  and  defence  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of  Adam  Smith's  ethical  and  economical 
teaching  is  given  by  Zeys — "Adam  Smith  und  der  Eigennutz,"  Tiibingen.  1889. 
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School."  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  school  is  the  acceptance  of 
certain  formulae,  principles,  and  assumptions  as  starting-points  of 
enquiry  ;  the  excessive  use  of  the  deductive  method ;  a  tendency  to 
underrate  the  value  of  observations  and  history ;  a  tendency  to  set  the 
individual  up  in  a  kind  of  abstract  independence  of  society,  and  in 
opposition  to  government.  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  though 
warmly  advocating  the  rights  of  the  individual  (J.  S.  Mill  advocated 
the  enfranchisement  of  women),  did  not  so  sharply  antagonize  the  indi 
vidual  and  the  State. 

The  aims  and  method  of  the  "  Orthodox  School "  of  economists,, 
as  the  later  development  of  the  views  and  method  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus  is  sometimes  designated,  has  received  an  able  exposition  in 
Mr.  Cairnes'  classical  work,  "  The  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy."* 

It  clearly  presents  the  advantages  of  the  deductive  method,  and,  as; 
the  "  Historical  School "  is  sometimes  apt  to  underestimate  the  import 
ance  of  this  element  in  the  realm  of  Political  Economy,  Professor 
Cairnes'  contribution  must  remain  of  lasting  value.  Before  considering 
his  special  treatment  of  the  character  and  method  of  Political  Economy, 
it  may  be  well  first  to  state  the  relation  of  Political  Economy  to  other 
studies  in  a  general  way.  Here  we  have  also  a  clear  statement  by  an 
able  writer  in  Ethics  and  Political  Economy,  Professor  Sidgwick. 

WHAT    IS    POLITICAL    ECONOMY? 

Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  work,  "The  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"!  asks  the  question,  Is  Political  Economy  a  theoretical 
enquiry  dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  with  what  is,  i.e.,  is  it  a  Science  ? 
or  is  it  a  practical  enquiry  dealing  with  conduct,  asking  what  ought  to 
be  and  ought  to  be  done,  i.e.,  is  it  an  Art  ? 

In  reply,  he  states  that  he  would  term  Politics,  and  also  Ethics,  an 
Art,  because  both  Politics  and  Ethics  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  problem,  what  is  the  right  course  of  conduct  to  pursue?  How 
ought  we  to  act  ?  What  ideals  should  we  attempt  to  realize  ?  In 
what  manner  should  we  endeavor  to  influence  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men?  He  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  Political  Econ- 


*"The  Character  and  Logical    Method   of  Political    Economy."     J.  E.  Cairnes,  LL.D.     Second 

Edition.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1875. 
t"  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy."     Henry  Sidgwick.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883 
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omy,  when  it  minds  its  own  business,  is  not  an  Art  but  a  Science,  a 
dispassionate  theoretical  enquiry.  Its  concern  is  not  with  what  ought 
to  be,  but  with  what  is.  Its  attempt,  if  it  would  remain  Political 
Economy,  should  be  to  describe  accurately  and  truthfully  the  facts 
just  as  it  finds  them.  In  so  far  as  it  is  Political  Economy,  having 
found  out  and  described  what  is,  it  gives  no  decision  whatever  as  to 
whether  what  is,  ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to  be.  It  neither  praises 
nor  blames ;  with  that  it  has  nothing  to  do.  That  is  outside  its 
province. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Cairnes  deplores  the  fact  that  the  strictly  scientific  attitude  of 
Political  Economy  has  been  so  often  forgotten.  "  The  subject  matter 
of  Political  Economy  is  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of 
wealth." 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  Political  Economy  that  it  exalts 
selfishness,  speaks  as  if  a  man's  only  aim  in  life  should  be  to  acquire 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  commodities,  the  material  good  things  of  this 
world.  The  reply  from  Cairnes  is  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  a  man's  aim  should  be.  It 
recognizes  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  man  does  seek  to  acquire  wealth. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  self-interest  that  is  supposed  to  govern  the 
accumulation,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth  is  essentially  a  selfish 
and  morally  reprehensible  principle,  and  that  thus  Political  Economy 
approves  of  selfishness.  It  says  :  Get  as  much  a$  you  can,  give  as 
little  as  possible  ;  thus  will  you  become  great  and  wealthy.  The  reply 
again  is  that  Political  Economy  has  no  business  either  to  approve  or 
disapprove.  It  records  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  accumulation, 
distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth,  men  try  to  get  as  much  as  pos 
sible  and  give  as  little  as  possible.  Still  further,  it  is  objected  that  Politi 
cal  Economy  arbitrarily  abstracts  for  its  consideration  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  considers  this  by  itself,  while  the  activities,  interests,  and 
aims  of  mankind  are  almost  infinitely  complex  and  varied.  The 
answer  to  this  is  an  admission  of  the  charge ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  that  every  scientific  study  is  compelled  to  abstract  its  sub 
ject  from  the  almost  infinitely  complex  world  ;  that  the  objection, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  directed  against  Political  Economy,  but  against 
all  scientific  method. 
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THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    SPHERE    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

While  Cairnes  is  on  the  defensive  and  speaking  in  general  terms, 
he  seems  to  maintain  his  ground  remarkably  well ;  yet,  when  we  follow 
him  further  and  trace  the  connection  between  Political  Economy  and 
other  departments,  we  shall  see  that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  if  we 
make  the  separation  too  absolute.  In  abstracting  a  particular  aspect 
for  special  consideration  and  limiting  our  attention  to  it,  we  are  making 
an  artificial  limitation,  and  this  should  never  be  forgotten.  That  the 
same  objection  applies  to  every  scientific  enquiry  simply  admits  that 
there  is  a  certain  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  every  Science  and  in 
all  scientific  method.  If  we  still  further  quote  from  Cairnes,  the 
danger  in  making  too  absolute  a  separation  may  become  more  apparent. 

"  Neither  mental  nor  physical  nature  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Political  Economist.  He  considers,  it  is 
true,  physical  phenomena,  as  he  also  considers  mental  phenomena, 
but  in  neither  case  as  phenomena  which  it  belongs  to  his  Science  to 
explain.  The  subject-matter  of  that  Science  is  wealth ;  and  though 
wealth  consists  in  material  objects,  it  is  not  wealth  in  virtue  of  those 
objects  being  material,  but  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  value — that  is  to 
say,  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  a  quality  attributed  to  them  by  the 
mind.  The  subject-matter  of  Political  Economy  is  thus  neither  purely 
physical  nor  purely  mental,  but  possesses  a  complex  character  equally 
derived  from  both  departments  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  which  are 
neither  mental  nor  physical  laws,  though  they  are  dependent,  and,  as  I 
maintain,  equally  dependent  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  on  those  of 
mind."* 

Cairnes  stoutly  affirms  that  Political  Economy  does  not  itself  dis 
cover,  but  simply  accepts  from  other  branches  of  enquiry,  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  the  laws  of  mind.  Political  Economy  takes  these  and 
applies  them  in  its  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth. 

Again,  quoting  from  Cairnes  :  "  The  desires,  passions,  and  pro 
pensities  which  influence  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  are,  as 
I  have  intimated,  almost  infinite  ;  yet  amongst  these  there  are  some 
principles  of  so  marked  and  paramount  a  character  as  both  to  admit 

*Page  32. 
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of  being  ascertained,  and,  when  ascertained,  to  afford  the  data  for 
determining  the  most  important  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  in  so  far  as  these  laws  are  affected  by  mental  causes.  To 
possess  himself  of  these  is  the  first  business  of  the  Political  Econo 
mist  ;  he  has  then  to  take  account  of  some  leading  physiological  facts 
connected  with  human  nature;  and  lastly,  to  ascertain  the  principal 
physical  characteristics  of  those  natural  agents  of  production  on  which 
human  industry  is  exercised."* 

Then  Cairnes  gives  examples  of  "paramount  mental  principles," 
"  leading  physiological  facts,"  and  "principal  physical  characteristics," 
and  a  general  result  that  may  be  deduced  from  them  as  follows : 
"Thus  he  will  consider  as  being  included  amongst  the  paramount 
mental  principles  to  which  I  have  alluded  the  general  desire  for 
physical  well-being  and  for  wealth  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  the 
intellectual  power  of  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  means  to  an  end, 
along  with  the  inclination  to  reach  our  ends  by  the  easiest  and  shortest 
means— mental  facts  from  which  results  the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at 
the  least  possible  sacrifice;  he  will  further  duly  weigh  those  pro 
pensities  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  physiological  conditions  of 
the  human  frame,  determine  the  laws  of  population ;  and,  lastly,  he 
wrill  take  into  account  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  of  those 
other  natural  agents  on  which  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man  are 
employed.  These  facts,  whether  mental  or  physical,  he  will  consider, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  not  with  a  view  to  explain  them,  but  as  the 
data  of  his  reasoning,  as  leading  causes  affecting  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth."! 

Yet  there  are  other  "subordinate  causes."  "The  next  step,  therefore, 
in  his  investigations  will  be  to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  those  subordinate  causes,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
political  or  social,  which  influence  human  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth ;  and  these,  when  he  has  found  them,  and  is  enabled  to  appre 
ciate  them  with  sufficient  accuracy,  he  will  incorporate  among  the 
premises  of  the  science  as  data  to  be  taken  account  of  in  future  specu 
lations."! 

The  subordinate  causes  which  "modify  the  operation  of  more 
fundamental  principles"  are  such  as  political  and  social  institutions, 

*  t  Page  41.  }  Page  42. 
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discoveries  and  inventions,  custom,  new  standards  of  conduct,  increase 
of  prudence,  ideas  of  decency,  comfort,  etc.,  influencing  the  law  of 
population.  Moral  and  religious  considerations  have  also  a  subordi 
nate  place,  and  must  also  be  considered  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  con 
duct  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  As  Cairnes  says,  "  In  so  far  as 
they  operate  in  this  way,  they  are  as  pertinent  to  his  enquiries  as  the 
desire  for  physical  well-being,  or  the  propensity  in  human  beings  to 
reproduce  their  kind ;  and  they  are  only  less  important  as  premises  of 
his  science  than  the  latter  principles,  because  they  are  far  less  influential 
with  regard  to  the  phenomena  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  his 
enquiries." 

Cairnes  further  says  "  that  though  it  is  difficult  to  take  all  the  prem 
ises  into  account,  yet  the  more  important  ones  may  be  made  available 
for  deduction,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  the 
premises  and  the  correctness  of  the  deduction,  we  shall  reach  conclu 
sions  most  nearly  in  accord  with  actual  facts,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy  will  become  safe  and  trustworthy  guides  to  the 
practical  statesman  and  philanthropist." 

We  have  quoted  Cairnes  at  considerable  length  because  he  gives  a 
masterly  statement  of  the  principles,  aims,  and  methods  of  Political 
Economy  as  interpreted  by  the  older  or  "  Orthodox  School,''  and  also 
indicates  the  place  which  this  study  occupies  in  relation  to  other 
departments. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  from  the  various  sciences  and  from  theo 
retical  Ethics,  Political  Economy  receives  certain  conclusions  as  prem 
ises  or  data.  Political  Economy  would  thus  allow  the  scientist  arid 
the  ethical  student  to  carry  on  their  independent  investigations,  accept 
ing  from  the  former  his  conclusions  regarding  the  physical  and  physio 
logical  laws,  and,  from  the  latter,  regarding  the  desires,  motives,  and 
ideals  of  mankind.  In  the  second  place,  Political  Economy,  having 
traced  out  deductively  the  results  of  the  various  forces  and  tendencies, 
physical,  physiological,  mental,  and  moral,  involved  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  hopes  to  arrive  at  general  principles  that 
the  practical  statesman  may  make  use  of ;  that  is,  Political  Economy,  in 
turn,  offers  data  to  the  politician  and  to  the  philanthropist,  to  the  field 
of  applied  Ethics,  to  the  practical  as  distinguished  from  the  theoretical 
moralist ;  for,  though  the  subject-matter  of  Ethics  is  the  practical  rather 
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than  the  theoretical,  yet  we  may  theoretically  consider  the  practical 
reason,  that  is,  we  may  be  speculative,  theoretical  moralists,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  wish  to  apply  our  principles  in  practice,  that  is,  become 
practical  moralists  or  philanthropists.  With  sufficient  clearness,  we 
may  easily  discriminate 

(1)  The  actual,  or  existent,  in  fact  or  tendency. 

(2)  The  ideal  or  absolutely  desirable. 

(3)  The  expedient  or  proximately  desirable. 
Thus  we  have  : 

(1)  General,  theoretical,  or  scientific  Political  Economy. 
This  involves  : 

(a)  Classification  and  description  of  phenomena  pertinent  to  the 
enquiry.     A  consideration  of  what  is. 

(b)  Historical  account  of  the  appearance  of  phenomena.     A  con 
sideration  of  what  has  been. 

(c)  An  attempt  to  determine  the  definite  and  permanent  relations 
of  phenomena  and  uniform  laws  of  occurrences.     Passing  beyond  the 
descriptive  and  historical,  it  attempts  to  be  explicative  or  explanatory. 
It    now   considers    what  is  and  what   has    been    to    discover   definite 
relations,  laws,  and  rules,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  may 
be. 

(2)  Ethics.     A  consideration  of  the  ends  men  ought  to  seek,  the 
highest  good,  the  ideals  we  ought  to  attempt  to  realize.     Perhaps,  with 
out  misunderstanding,  we  might  say  the  ultimately  expedient  or  ulti 
mately  desirable. 

(3)  Special  or   practical    economy.       Applied    Political    Economy. 
This  is  the  consideration  of  the  most  suitable  and  effective  means  to 
attain  admittedly  desirable  ends,  i.e.,  a  consideration  of  the  proximately 
expedient,  or  conditionally,  or  hypothetically  desirable. 

The  leaders  of  the  Historical  School  of  Political  Economy  (gener 
ally)  include  under  their  enquiry  (i)  and  (3).  Many  of  them  seem  to 
forget  that,  if  they  include  (3),  they  must  not  neglect  (2),  viz.,  a  preceding 
consideration  of  Ethics. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  best  means  to  gain  accepted  ends; 
we  must  consider  the  best  means  to  the  best  ends.  A  consideration 
of  the  ends  we  ought  to  try  to  realize  is  surely  as  necessary  and 
important  as  the  estimation  of  the  suitable  means  to  employ  when 
we  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  to  practice. 
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In  Cairnes'  presentation  of  the  method  of  Political  Economy,  we 
notice  that  he  excludes  (2)  and  (3)  from  Political  Economy, and  limits  it  to 
(i).  Further,  he  limits  it  to  a  part  of  (i),  viz.,  c,  relegating  to  other 
sciences  the  work  of  furnishing  (i),  a  and  b. 

THE    LOGICAL    METHOD    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Cairnes,  in  treating  this  topic,  enters  into  a  discussion  of  Induction 
and  Deduction,  during  which  he  explicitly  and  clearly  states  his  own 
position. 

He  first  points  out  that  John  Stuart  Mill  uses  the  word  "Induction" 
very  ambiguously. 

(1)  Sometimes  to    indicate    merely    empirical  generalizations   from 
observed  facts,  as  opposed  to  the  other  process  whereby  we  deduce  the 
logical  consequences  of  received  or  discovered  principles. 

(2)  But,  again,  he  uses  the  term  in  a  much  wider  sense  to  describe 
the  whole  process  of  scientific  method,  viz.,  including  both  Induction, 
in  the  former  sense,  and  Deduction  as  well.     Now.  if  Induction  is  used 
in  this  wide  sense,  of  course  we  must  proceed  inductively,  if  we  pro 
ceed  at  all ;  but  we  may  well  distinguish  between  the  two  moments  in 
this  whole  process,  viz.  : 

(a)  Induction  in  the  narrower,  more  precise  sense  of  the  term,  i.e., 
empirical  generalization,  or  the  statement  of  principles  or  general  laws 
from  the  observation  of  a  large  number  of  particular  cases. 

(b)  The    analysis    and    application    of    those    general    laws,    i.e.. 
Deduction  in  the  narrower,  more  exact,  sense. 

Cairnes  asserts  that,  if  we  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  Induction 
to  indicate  mere  generalization  from  observed  facts,  then  we  must 
rather  say  that  the  method  of  Political  Economy  is  deductive.  For 
Political  Economy  accepts  the  conclusions  of  Ethics  and  the  results  of 
the  various  sciences,  and  then  endeavors  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
these.  When  a  discrepancy  arises  between  the  result  thus  reached  and 
the  existent  facts,  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  what  cause  or  causes 
led  to  the  discrepancy.  If  some  cause  (subordinate  or  disturbing)  is 
known  to  be  present,  its  effect  is  deduced,  the  new  result  thus  corrected 
is  compared  with  the  facts,  and,  if  there  is  still  a  discrepancy,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  either  error  in  our  deduction  or  the  presence  of  other 
modifying  influences  than  those  considered. 
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We  may  classify  the  various  elements  in  the  scientific  procedure  as 
follows  : 

(1)  The  discovery  of  general  rules  by  Induction  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  that  term,  i.e.,  empirical  generalization  from  observed  facts. 

(2)  The  selection  of  principles  pertinent  to  the  enquiry.      These 
principles  are  adopted  as  already  acknowledged  or  known  and  estab 
lished. 

(a)  As  the   results  or  conclusions  of  other  sciences  without  con 
sideration  of  the  methods  employed. 

(b)  Principles  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  self-evident,  necessary, 
universal,  or  fundamental. 

(The  existence  of  such  principles  not  discovered  by  a  process  of 
empirical  generalization  of  particulars,  but  necessary  as  the  very  basis 
of  any  generalization  of  particulars,  is  usually  denied  by  the  Empirical 
school  of  thinkers  to  which  Mill  belonged.  Cairnes,  however,  would 
admit  them.) 

(3)  The  logical  manipulation  of  principles  discovered,  accepted,  or 
fundamental. 

(a)  By  analysis  to  discover  the  implications  of  particular  principles 
(Deduction  in  the  narrowest  sense). 

(b)  By  synthesis,  a  combination  and  construction  of  different  prin 
ciples  to  get  the  resultant  effect. 

(c)  A  second  series  of  logical  manipulations  which  is  found  neces 
sary  when  a  discrepancy  is  discovered  between  the  result  of  the  logical 
process   and  the  actually    existing    facts    which  we  are  attempting    to 
explain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Cairnes  includes  all  but  (i)  under  the  name 
of  Deduction,  and  so  settles  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  this  is  the 
chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  logical  process  employed  by 
Political  Economy. 

We  must  observe  that  Deduction  is  just  as  often  used  in  two  mean 
ings  as  Induction.  In  the  first  meaning  it  means  simple  analysis,  or 
dissection  into  component  parts.  (3)  (a).  Cairnes,  as  we  see,  uses  it  to 
signify  the  whole  process  of  logical  manipulation,  analytical  and  syn 
thetical.  The  only  thing  that  is  excluded  is  generalization. 

It  is  quite  easy,  then,  for  him  to  claim  that  the  method  of  Political 
Economy  is  Deductive,  for  whatever  empirical  generalizations  may  be 
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necessary  are  relegated  to  other  fields  whose  results  are  accepted  with 
out  further  question. 

However,  if  we  must  make  a  choice  between  the  two  terms  to 
express  the  whole  scientific  procedure,  including  empirical  generaliza 
tion,  acceptance  of  principles,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  generalizations 
and  principles,  Induction,  in  spite  of  its  ambiguity,  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  to  Deduction.  If  Induction  is  used  in  this  wide  sense,  we 
must  be  careful  to  discriminate  Induction  in  the  narrower  sense 
indicated  by  Cairnes  by  such  a  name  as  generalization.  Certainly  his 
objections  against  the  sufficiency  of  Induction,  if  this  in  the  narrower 
sense,  as  mere  generalization  from  observation  is  claimed  to  be  all,  are 
very  pertinent.  He  points  out  that  in  observing  facts,  or  in  gathering 
together  the  particulars  from  which  we  make  our  generalization  or 
induction,  we  make  use  of  many  accepted  principles  and  make  many 
deductions,  the  principles  being  so  fundamental  and  familiar,  the 
deductions  so  apparent,  rapid,  and  easy  as  to  escape  our  notice. 
Again,  all  scientific  observation  is  made  with  an  end  in  view.  In  our 
scientific  procedure,  we  select  the  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  our 
enquiry ;  we  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  anything  and  everything; 
hence  even  our  observation  of  particulars  is  guided  throughout  by 
principles  assumed. 

Cairnes  is  here  exposing  a  very  weak  spot  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
of  the  Empirical  school  of  thinkers  to  which  John  Stuart  Mill  belonged, 
and  to  which  many  of  the  Inductive  school,  "the  Historical  School," 
as  they  term  themselves,  still  claim  to  belong.  The  "  Historical 
Method"  in  Political  Economy  is  not  committed  to  Empiricism;  yet 
it  is  true  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  most  unsparing  and  even 
bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  the  "  Orthodox  School "  have  been  Empiri 
cists. 

To  the  Empirical  school  wishing  to  reduce  everything  to  the  sensa 
tions  of  the  moment,  making  the  mind  purely  passive,  all  construction 
was  secondary.  It  was  merely  the  result  of  the  contiguous  and  con 
tingent  association  of  the  passively  received  sensations.  It  did  not 
imply  any  spontaneous,  productive,  constructive  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  mind.  Such  a  theory  of  knowledge  inevitably  has  its  effect  upon 
method.  It  leads  to  an  excessive  veneration  for  specific  details  of 
observed  occurrences,  to  the  aimless  accumulation  of  masses  of  infor- 
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mation,  to  an  almost  superstitious  horror  lest  any  mythical  universal 
principle  should  be  admitted  or  employed.  The  consistent  outcome  of 
this  theory  is  that  all  our  intellectual  activity  is  simply  to  gratify  a 
curiosity  about  the  past.  Man  must  forever  walk  blindly  backward. 
He  can  only  see  what  he  is  passing  after  he  has  passed  it ;  he  can  never 
know  what  he  is  doing,  or  what  he  meant  to  do,  until  after  he  has  done 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this ;  it  represents  what  occurs  before  we  have  arrived  at  the  capability 
of  reflection  upon  experience,  and  the  ability  to  predict  the  future  from 
reflection  upon  the  past,  and  what  is  involved  in  experience. 

The  constructive,  spontaneous  activity  power  of  the  mind  has 
usually  been  denied  as  explicitly  and  emphatically  by  the  abstractly 
Deductive  school.  They  have  also  again  and  again  claimed  quite 
innocently  that  a  man  can  never  do  anything  except  what  he  has  done 
before.  He  can  only  take  to  pieces  what  he  has  previously  put 
together.  He  can  never  construct ;  he  can  only  dissect  what  he  has 
constructed.  In  other  words,  both  the  empirically  Inductive  school  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  ordinary  analytic,  dogmatic,  Deductive  school 
have  limited  their  attention  mainly  to  the  analytic  activity  of  the  mind, 
forgetting  that  there  could  be  no  analysis  where  there  had  not  been  a 
previous  discriminating  synthesis.  There  was  a  lurking  contradiction 
between  the  theory  and  practice  of  both  the  abstract  Inductive  and  the 
abstract  Deductive  method.  Both  built  on  what  they  denied.  Both 
built  by  reason  of,  and  by  means  of,  what  they  denied.  The  Deductive 
school,  as  represented  by  Cairnes,  has  taken  a  wider  view.  By  limiting 
the  field  of  Political  Economy,  and  by  claiming  that  it  must  start  with 
certain  accepted  principles,  taking  the  conclusions  of  other  sciences 
and  also  certain  principles  of  which  we  are  immediately  aware  by 
consciousness,  he  leaves  an  open  door  for  the  employment  of  hypoth 
eses  and  for  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  explanation  of  facts.* 
He  thus  leaves  room  to  admit  that  the  employment  of  the  con 
structive  activity  of  the  mind  is  not  surreptitious,  illegitimate,  and 
improper,  but  legitimate,  necessary,  and  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Though  his  criticism  of  the  abstractly  Inductive  method  is 
well  sustained,  yet  he  himself  does  not  altogether  escape  certain 


"For  a  defence  and  exposition  of  the  legitimate  use  of  the  imagination  in  scientific  enquiries,  see 
Tyndall,  "The  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,"  and  Everett,  "Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Beauty." 
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dangers  that  seem  to  peculiarly  beset  his  own  method,  which  lays  the 
stress  upon  the  Deductive  element  in  the  whole  process.  This  method 
seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  dogmatic  and  over-confi 
dent  ;  a  tendency  to  look  upon  all  its  assumed  or  accepted  principles  as 
fixed,  stable,  and  final ;  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  entirely  neglect  any 
critical  examination  of  the  principles  with  which  it  is  all  the  time 
dealing  ;  and,  lastly,  a  tendency  to  underrate  or  entirely  neglect  the 
importance  of  the  observation,  statistics  and  history  of  economic 
phenomena. 

Cairnes  has  pointed  out  that  Political  Economy  accepts  data  or 
premises  equally  from  the  physical  and  mental  fields.  It  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out,  were  it  not  so  often  forgotten,  how 
wide  a  difference  there  is  between  these.  The  physical  laws,  once 
accurately  determined,  remain  invariable.  The  chemist,  having  dis 
covered  the  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  knows  that  it 
is  just  that  1. 1 6,  and  nothing  more  or  less.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  agriculture,  or  the  fact  that  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  cultiva 
tion  an  added  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  will  not  yield  a  proportional 
profit,  is  as  fixed  as  the  eternal  hills.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  same 
way  with  the  principles  in  what  Cairnes  terms  the  mental  field,  where  we 
have  to  deal,  not  with  existent  facts  and  tendencies  alone,  but  with  their 
employment  by  a  self-conscious,  selecting,  choosing  subject.  The 
latter  depend  on  the  variable  human  will.  As  thus  modified  and 
employed,  they  do  not  have  the  same  computable,  constant,  unchanging 
character  as  the  ordinary  physical  laws.  They  are  different  in  different 
men  in  the  same  country,  different  in  the  same  man  at  different  times. 
Cairnes  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  this.  He  even  advances  the  very 
same  objection  against  Jevons'  attempt  to  apply  mathematical  formulae 
to  the  representation  and  solution  of  economic  problems.  Jevons  also, 
with  his  mathematical  formulae,  admits  that  he  is  dealing  with  subject 
ive  and  variable  principles,  though  he  fancies,  like  Bentham,  that  they 
may  be  very  approximately  calculated.  But,  notwithstanding  such 
admissions,  the  tendency  of  the  Deductive  method,  as  well  as  of  the 
mathematical  representation,  is  to  lead  those  who  employ  these 
methods  to  forget  their  admissions,  and  to  learn  to  look  upon  all  the 
principles  as  having  the  invariability  and  computability  which  belong 
to  the  physical  laws  alone.  This  may  be  made  more  apparent  by  again 
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quoting  from  Cairnes.  He  compares  Political  Economy  with  the 
strictly  physical  enquiries,  and  notes  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.  The  advantage  in  the  purely  physical  enquiries  is  that  in  these 
we  may  perform  experiments  and  employ  the  methods  of  "  difference  " 
and  "  concomitant  variations."  In  the  laboratory,  we  can  accurately 
determine  the  conditions,  can  introduce  a  new  element  and  note  its 
effect.  We  can  vary  the  conditions,  etc.  Yet  there  are  certain 
compensating  advantages  to  the  Political  Economist,  who  is  debarred 
from  exact  experimental  methods. 

u  The  economist  starts  with  a  knoivledge  of  ultimate  causes.  He 
is  already,  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise,  in  the  position  which 
the  physicist  only  attains  after  ages  of  laborious  research.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  consider  what  the  ultimate  principles 
governing  economic  phenomena  are.  .  .  They  consist  of  such 
facts  as  the  following :  certain  mental  feelings  and  certain  animal 
propensities  in  human  beings  ;  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
production  takes  place ;  political  institution ;  the  state  of  industrial 
art :  in  other  words,  the  premises  of  Political  Economy  are  the 
conclusions  and  proximate  phenomena  of  other  branches  of  knowl 
edge.  These  are  the  sources  from  which  the  phenomena  of  wealth 
take  their  rise,  precisely  as  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system 
take  their  rise  from  the  physical  forces  and  dynamical  laws  of  the 
physical  universe ;  precisely  as  the  phenomena  of  optical  science  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  waves  of  the  luciferous  medium 
striking  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  For  the  discovery  of  such  premises 
no  elaborate  process  of  induction  is  required.  .  .  .  Every  one  who 
embarks  in  any  industrial  pursuit  is  conscious  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  him  in  doing  so.  He  knows  that  he  does  so  from  a  desire,  for 
whatever  purpose,  to  possess  himself  of  wealth.  He  knows  that, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  will  proceed  towards  his  end  in  the  shortest 
way  open  to  him  ;  that  if  not  prevented  by  artificial  restrictions,  he 
will  buy  such  materials  as  he  requires  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell 
the  commodities  he  produces  in  the  dearest.  Every  one  feels  that  in 
selecting  an  industrial  pursuit  where  the  advantages  are  equal  in  other 
respects,  he  will  select  that  in  which  he  may  hope  to  obtain  the  largest 
remuneration  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifice  he  undergoes ;  or  that  in 
seeking  for  an  investment  for  what  he  has  realized,  he  will,  where  the 
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security  is  equal,  choose  those  stocks  in  which  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  obtained  is  highest.  With  respect  to  the  other  causes  on  which  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  depend — the  physical  properties 
of  natural  agents  and  the  physiological  character  of  human  beings  in 
regard  to  their  capacity  for  increase — for  these  also  direct  proof,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  is  available;  proof  which  appeals  not  indeed  to  our 
consciousness,  but  to  our  senses."* 

To  sum  this  all  up  in  a  few  words,  we  start  in  Political  Economy 
with  absolutely  certain  principles ;  and  though  we  cannot  make  experi 
ments  in  the  laboratory,  yet  we  may  construct  hypothetical  cases, 
deduce  the  results,  and  compare  these  with  the  facts. 

It  is  stated  that,  for  the  discovery  of  those  principles,  "no  elaborate 
process  of  induction  is  required."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  may 
thus  easily  discover  their  existence ;  but  not  only  is  a  great  deal  of 
delicate  analysis  and  careful  discrimination  required  to  even  approxi 
mately  estimate  their  significance,  relative  place,  and  effects  in  the 
economic  field,  but  when  we  come  to  compare  the  result  of  our  deduc 
tion  with  the  facts  we  certainly  need  to  make  "  a  laborious  Induction  " 
to  know  what  the  facts  really  are. 

Again,  it  is  represented  as  if  the  desire  for  wealth,  for  whatever 
purpose,  made  no  difference  to  the  character  of  this  desire,  and  to  the 
means  that  would  be  considered  legitimate  in  realizing  this  desire. 
T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  in  a  little  monograph  entitled  "The  Love  of 
Money,"  has  excellently  delineated  how  many  different  desires  may  all 
be  designated  by  such  a  phrase.  He  concludes  that  a  generalization 
which  speaks  indiscriminately  about  "  the  love  of  money  "  is  highly 
ambiguous  and  misleading.  He  has  reference  to  judgments  of  moral 
approbation  or  condemnation  in  reference  to  such  "  love."  The  same 
result,  however,  which  he  reaches  in  this  respect  is  also  true  in  the 
strictly  economic  aspect.  The  purpose  for  which  wealth  is  desired  not 
only  changes  the  moral  character  of  the  desire,  but  affects  it  so  that  we 
cannot  generalize  very  safely  as  to  what  a  man  will  do  to  "obtain 
wealth."  While  we  read  Cairnes  and  admire  his  clearness  of  statement, 
we  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  his  generalizations  are  too  wide,  and 
that  the  principles  he  refers  to  are  represented  as  being  more  invariable 
and  computable  than  they  really  are. 

The  saving  clause  is  often  inserted,   "  other  things  being  equal,"  or, 

*Page  75. 
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again,  it  is  said,  if  these  "  principles  "  are  not  "  interfered  "  with.  The 
principles  become  regarded  as  having  a  fixed,  definite,  and  determinate 
character  like  the  laws  of  Mechanics.  Now  we  cannot  agree  that  the 
principles  referred  to  are  "  precisely  like  the  laws  that  govern  the  solar 
system."  Such  a  view  abstracts  the  principles  too  much  from  the  persons. 
We  may  talk  abstractly  about  capital  and  labor,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  separated  absolutely  from  capitalists  and  laborers. 
The  principles  and  disturbing  causes  are  not  causes  in  the  ordinary 
mechanical  sense.  For  instance,  the  principle  which  Cairnes  places  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  the  desire  for  wealth  as  the  means  to  physical  well- 
being,  is  a  motive  that  cannot  have  its  existence  apart  from  the  choos 
ing  subject.  Not  only  do  such  motives  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  a  choosing  subject,  but  they  continually  vary  according  to  the 
character  and  the  greater  or  less  rationality  of  the  choosing  subject.  In 
short,  we  must  maintain  the  subjectivity  and  variability  of  motives  as 
opposed  to  their  assumed  objective  invariability.  An  assertion  of 
variability  is  not  a  declaration  of  the  entire  irrationality  of  choices.  If 
they  were  entirely  irrational,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  gaining  an 
exact  and  invariable  computation  ;  because  with  the  assumption  of  utter 
irrationality,  these  motives  would  cease  to  be  the  choices  of  a  self- 
directing  rational  being ;  they  would  be  merely  the  impulses  as  effects 
of  physical  laws,  and  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  mental 
laws  would  disappear  by  the  abolition  of  the  latter.  Yet  we  cannot  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  claim  that  men's  choices  and  preferences  are 
entirely  rational,  guided  by  perfect  wisdom  and  unswerving  goodness. 
Man  is  neither  entirely  irrational  nor  absolutely  rational,  and  there  are 
innumerable  degrees  of  rationality  possessed  by  various  men. 

Sometimes  a  man  acts  merely  from  animal  impulse,  sometimes  from 
conscious  choice.  Sometimes  the  choice  is  made  upon  very  slight 
grounds  and  for  very  insufficient  reasons  ;  sometimes  after  careful 
deliberation  and  a  wide  comparison  of  possibilities.  In  so  far  as  a 
man  makes  choices  he  is  acting  rationally,  and  must,  indeed,  choose  for 
reasons  that  seem  good  to  him,  for  that  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  makes  a  choice  or  judgment  of  preference.  But  though  all 
choice  is  thus  an  exercise  of  rationality,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
necessarily  a  rational,  wise,  or  good  choice  ;  it  may  be  made  for  mistaken 
reasons,  to  gain  improper  ends. 
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Though  wealth  is  certainly  one  of  the  ends  that  men  seek  to  gain, 
it  is  simply  one  among  many  other  desirable  objects  of  pursuit. 
Though  wealth  is  sometimes  sought  as  an  end,  it  is  more  often  sought 
as  a  means  to  other  ends.  These  other  ends  or  main  motives  chosen 
by  men  are  very  varied,  and  according  to  their  character,  or  according 
to  the  character  of  the  man,  the  conduct  of  the  man  in  his  dealings  with 
other  men  in  endeavoring  to  gain  wealth  is  much  modified.  When 
Cairnes  sums  up  the  result  of  the  mental  facts  with  the  statement  that 
men  "  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  "  it  seems 
very  plausible,  and  we  are  apt  to  accept  the  conclusion  without  any 
further  question.  But  this  is  the  road  to  fallacy  and  self-deception. 
We  must  ask  what  does  this  plausible  statement  mean  that  has  been  so 
often  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  Physiocrats,  accepted  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  re-echoed  down  to  the  present  time. 

Does  it  mean  that  all  men,  or  the  majority  of  men,  or  the  ordinary 
man,  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  selfish  and  lazy  ?  Suppose  it  is  granted 
that  there  is  a  selfish  and  lazy  streak  in  the  most  of  us,  must  we  main 
tain  that  this  is  the  predominant  element  in  our  constitution  ? 
Whichever  one  of  these  various  meanings  is  taken,  that  particular 
statement  might  indeed  be  true  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  in  a  certain 
country,  at  a  certain  time.  But  this  or  any  other  similar  generalization 
becomes  exceedingly  doubtful  the  moment  we  begin  to  extend  and 
universalize  its  applicability.  And  what  we  must  notice  is  that 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  when  referring  to  a  class  or  country  or  more 
universally  can  certainly  never  be  decided  off-hand  by  any  one  merely 
questioning  what  would  be  his  own  motives  to  action.  It  must  be  by 
a  careful  estimation,  by  the  despised  Empirical  generalization,  or 
"  labored  process  of  Induction,"  from  the  observation  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  generalization  is  to  be  applied.  The  result 
of  such  an  empirical  generalization  about  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
the  chief  motives  in  men's  conduct  will  inherit  the  weakness  of  all 
such  generalization,  i.e.,  it  will  differ  in  different  times,  in  different 
countries,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country  at  the  same  time. 

In  truth,  the  statement  that  men  have  the  intellectual  power  of 
judging  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  the  least 
possible  sacrifice,  has  been  made  the  cloak  for  the  most  vicious  fallacy. 
Under  cover  of  this  statement,  the  doctrine  that  morality  has  no  place 
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in  business  transactions  is  insidiously  but  effectually  inculcated  by 
those  who  neglect  or  expressly  exclude  the  ethical  element.  When 
we  admit  man's  capability  of  judging  of  means  to  accomplish  his 
end  and  the  inclination  to  reach  it  by  the  least  sacrifice,  we  first 
think  of  him  as  dealing  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  we  approve 
of  his  action.  Here  we  call  the  man  who  can  make  use  of  these 
powers  to  the  best  advantage  ingenious,  clever,  inventive.  The 
Hollander,  in  constructing  his  windmill,  tries  to  catch  the  most  breeze 
with  the  least  machinery.  We  do  not  regard  the  wishes  of  the  wind,  we 
do  not  consult  its  interests,  we  do  not  desire  its  good,  simply  because  it 
has  no  wishes,  interests,  or  good  to  be  consulted.  But  the  moment  we 
come  to  exchange  our  manufactured  article  with  another  person  who 
has  also  produced  an  article  by  using  machinery  as  advantageously  and 
economically  as  possible,  we  have  an  entirely  different  consideration.  It 
is  now  one  person  dealing  with  another  person.  It  is  only  in  this  latter 
case  that  we  can  make  sacrifices  or  be  truly  generous.  If,  in  employing 
a  laborer,  the  employer  regard  him  as  he  would  the  powers  of  external 
nature,  try  to  get  all  he  can  from  him,  give  as  little  as  possible  to  him, 
do  we  commend  his  cleverness,  approve  his  ingenuity,  admire  his 
sharpness  ?  We  never  speak  of  a  man  cheating  nature,  taking  a  mean 
advantage  of  nature ;  but  when  a  man  seeks  his  gain  or  happiness  at  too. 
great  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  supplies  him  with 
the  means  of  gratification,  we  say,  "  You,  as  a  person,  as  a  man,  were 
not  justified  in  so  using  your  fellow-man." 

The  method  which  speaks  of  all  the  principles  involved  as  though 
they  had  the  character  of  unchangeable,  unalterable,  mechanical  laws 
leads  to  a  discouragement  of  legitimate  moral  effort  to  improve  condi 
tions.  Whatever  the  Economist  may  mean  by  it,  the  ordinary  public 
get  a  confused  idea  that  the  interference  with  any  economic  law,  e,g^ 
the  working  of  unrestrained  competition,  is  really  wrong.  If  not  wrong, 
it  is  useless;  as  Justice  Stephens  wittily  puts  it,  people  feel  "as  if  an 
attempt  to  alter  the  rate  of  wages  by  combination  of  workmen  was  like 
an  attempt  to  alter  the  weight  of  the  air  by  tampering  with  barometers." 

Cairnes  complains  that  Political  Economy  has  fallen  into  discredit 
because  Economists  did  not  keep  to  the  scientific  standpoint,  but 
mingled  Ethics  with  Economics,  and  began  to  give  advice. 

May  we  not  rather  suspect  that  the  discredit  into  which  Economic 
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study  fell  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Economists  in  question  had 
accepted  an  inadequate  view  of  Ethics  and  of  the  nature  of  moral 
impulses  and  motives,  which  really  made  advice-giving  ludicrous, 
because  they  had  based  all  action  upon  mechanically  necessitating 
impulses  ? 

We  cannot  remain  satisfied  with  any  view  of  Political  Economy 
that  tends  to  exclude  in  advance  the  possibility  of  modifying,  moulding, 
and  directing  its  laws  by  our  ethical  ideals. 

THE    RISE    OF    THE    HISTORICAL    SCHOOL. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  certain  lines  of  speculation  upon  the 
principles  and  methods  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Ethics  which  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Historical  Method  and  to  the  rise  of 
the  Historical  School  in  Political  Economy  with  its  closer  alliance  with 
Ethics. 

The  conflict  of  opinions  and  the  separation  into  two  opposing 
parties  came  into  great  prominence  in  the  field  of  Ethics.  After  the 
time  of  Hobbes  we  have  two  schools  in  Ethics  which  we  may  clearly 
distinguish,  and  shall  term  (i)  The  Empirical  School,  and  (2)  The 
Intuitional  School. 

These  began  with  the  widest  divergence,  and  by  mutual  criticism  and 
correction  have  approximated  more  and  more  ever  since.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  their  struggle,  the  dogmatic  way  in  which  each  affirmed 
what  the  other  denied,  and  denied  what  the  other  affirmed,  the  explicit 
— if  not  always  polite — manner  in  which  each  party  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  the  other,  is  very  refreshing  to  the  modern  reader. 

(1)  The  Empirical  School  affirmed  that  man  was  inherently  selfish  ; 
pleasure    not    only  was  his  only  motive,   but  every  other  motive  was 
inconceivable.     All  action  was  interested. 

(2)  The    Intuitional  School  flatly  denied  this.      They  maintained 
that  there  were  other  motives,  which  they  termed  disinterested  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  the  purely  selfish.     They  claimed  that  though  man 
sometimes  sought  pleasure,  he  ought  not  always  (or  some  said  ever)  to 
do  so.     The  Intuitionalists  appealed  to  Conscience. 

(i)  The  Empiricists  asked,  what  is  Conscience?  They  took  up 
the  cases  of  disinterested  action  cited  by  the  Intuitionalists  and 
endeavored  to  show  how  these  arose  out  of  what  they  termed  the 
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primary  desire  for  pleasure,  through  association  of  ideas,  transference 
through  certain  of  the  associated  links  dropping  out  of  the  attentive 
regard,  etc. 

(2)  It  would  never  do  for  the  Intuitionalists  to  admit  that  their 
"disinterested  motives"  grew  out  of  "interested"  ones.  They 
would  not  grant  that  ideas  of  duty  and  benevolence  were  secondary 
and  derived.  They  claimed  the  existence  of  "  innate  ideas." 

Then  began  a  great  controversy  about  innate  ideas.  At  first  both 
parties  seemed  to  fully  admit  that  whatever  was  prior  in  time  was  also 
more  important  and  fundamental,  the  second  in  temporal  appearance 
was  secondary  and  of  subordinate  rank  and  less  importance.  The 
struggle  was  to  decide  which  could  get  their  principles  first  on  the  field, 
and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  Devil  got  the 
hindmost. 

(1)  The  Empiricists  tried  to  discredit  "innate  ideas,"  and  to  place 
custom  and  opinion  in  the  place  of  Conscience. 

(2)  The  Intuitionalists  clung  desperately  to    their  "innate  ideas," 
and  to  the  infallibility  of  "Conscience."     They  asserted  that  in  spite  of 
the    seeming    diversities    in   custom    and    moral    conduct,    there    were 
certain    moral   convictions,   certain    "universal   principles,"   everywhere 
accepted. 

( i )  On  the  basis  on  which  the  argument  was  usually  conducted  by 
these  disputants,  the  Intuitionalist?  found  it  very  difficult  to  answer  the 
following  objections: 

(a)  Although  on  the  hypothesis  every  one  knew  at  once  what  was 
right  and  wrong,  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  define  any  given  wrong 
doing  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  all  cases  to  be  condemned  and  allow 
no  exception ;  e.g,  give  such  a  definition  of  lying,  stealing. 

(b)  If  conscience  immediately  and  unerringly  guided,  as  was  repre 
sented,  why  were  principles  of  conduct  not  universally  accepted? 

(c)  Why  was  there  a  reference  of  conduct  to  a  further  end? 

(d)  Why  was  there  any  exception  to  any  rule? 

With  Jeremy  Bentham  we  have  no  longer  a  merely  negative  attitude 
towards  the  Intuitional  School  of  Moral  Philosophers,  but  a  positive 
attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  Ethics  on  the  basis  of  the  primary 
"interested"  motive  of  pleasure. 

Beginning  with  the  assertion  that 
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(1)  Each  acts  for  his  own  pleasure  (the  word  "own"  is  really  redun 
dant,  but  we  introduce  it  to  express  the  significance  of  saying  that  each 
acts  for  pleasure  alone),  Bentham  next  separates  the  pleasure  from  the 
person  experiencing  or  having  the  pleasure  as  if  it  were  something  self- 
subsistent,  detached  from  the  individual  feeling  the  pleasure;  he  then 
says  : 

(2)  Each  acts  for  pleasure. 

Having  thus  got  pleasure  as  an  abstract  thing  in  itself,  he  does  not 
see  any  ludicrous  inconsistency  with  his  original  premises  in  enjoining 
each  one  to  act 

(3)  For  the  pleasure  of  others. 

The  summum  bonum  is  the  greatest  happiness  (pleasure)  of  the 
greatest  number.  He  attempts  to  give  a  scale  of  pleasures  and  the 
basis  for  making  a  computation.  Jevons,  in  later  attempting  to  apply 
his  mathematical  method  to  Political  Economy,  quite  naturally  returns 
to  Bentham's  attempted  table  of  pleasures. 

It  is  evident  that  with  Bentham  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  transition 
to  another  point  of  view.  The  two  schools  enter  upon  a  period  of 
reconciliation. 

John  Stuart  Mill  may  be  selected  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
form  of  the  Empirical  School.  He  sets  up  a  new  and  wider  Utilitarianism, 
which  was  not  quite  consistent  with  his  philosophical  presuppositions, 
but  in  this  matter,  like  the  ordinary  unphilosophical  but  practical  English 
mind,  he  would  much  rather  be  right  than  consistent.  Bentham  had  in 
consistently  changed  "acting  for  pleasure"  into  "acting  for  the  pleasure  of 
others."  But  Mill  goes  further  by  discriminating  an  intrinsic  difference  in 
the  quality  of  different  pleasures,  which,  he  declares,  differ  in  kind  and  not 
merely  in  degree,  for  that  is  what  is  implied  in  his  saying  that  we  ought 
to  act  for  some  termed  "higher,"  "possessing  more  dignity/'  etc.,  rather 
than  for  any  amount  of  the  lower 

Kant  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  new  Intuitionalism. 
In  him  we  find  just  as  complete  and  startling  a  transformation  as  in 
Mill.  Kant,  it  is  true,  often  uses  the  same  words  that  were  employed 
by  the  former  Intuitionalists  in  maintaining  their  position,  but  he  infuses 
an  entirely  new  meaning  into  them.  The  former  Intuitionalists,  to 
defend  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  Conscience,  had  been  forced  in 
discussion  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  "immediacy,"  "universality,"  and 
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"necessity  of  its  deliverances."  Kant's  transformation  takes  place  in  his 
treatment  of  the  intellectual  or  theoretical  reason.  Here  we  find  him 
using  the  terms  "a priori"  "universal,"  and  "necessary,"  the  same  old 
terms,  but  with  an  entirely  new  meaning.  By  a  priori  he  means  referable 
to  the  constructive  activity  of  mind.  By  universal  principles,  the  former 
Intuitionalists  meant  that  every  man  in  the  world  used  them.  By 
necessary,  they  meant  that  each  man  had  a  kind  of  inner  constraint 
compelling  him  so  to  feel.  But  when  Kant  endeavors  to  prove  the 
existence  of  universal  and  necessary  principles  or  elements  in  experience, 
he  does  not  set  us  at  work  upon  an  introspective  psychological  self- 
questioning  as  to  whether  we  are  aware  of  using  such  principles  or  feel 
a  kind  of  compulsion  driving  us  to  use  them.  To  get  at  what  Kant 
means  by  the  term  universal  we  must  cease  picturing  to  ourselves  all 
the  people  in  the  universe,  and  imagining  how  they  feel.  Instead  of 
this,  we  should  consider  the  various  elements  entering  into  knowledge. 
In  contrast  to  the  particular,  transient,  phenomenal,  we  may  distinguish 
that  element  in  an  experience  by  which  we  can  speak  of  it,  describe  it, 
by  which  the  experience  is  communicable  as  knowledge,  and  not  merely 
private  and  peculiar  to  the  individual  who  has  the  experience,  and 
confined  to  the  moment  of  having  the  experience.  By  "necessary,"  too, 
Kant  does  not  mean  that  we  have  an  inner  feeling  of  compulsion  and 
constraint  that  forces  us  to  declare  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  certain 
judgments,  but  rather  that  certain  elements  are  so  constitutive  of  the 
experience  we  have  that  to  remove  them  would  be  to  remove  the 
experience,  so  vital  that  to  eliminate  them  would  be  to  destroy  the 
experience. 

Kant  gives  up  the  appeal  to  the  psychological  feeling  of  immediate 
certainty,  to  the  feeling  of  constraint,  and  compulsion  attaching  to 
certain  judgments.  He  makes  a  new  approach  to  the  problem.  Every 
student  of  philosophy  is  familiar  with  Kant's  significant  question,  "What 
is  necessary  as  the  very  condition  of  the  possibility  of  experience?" 

The  ambiguities  in  the  term  experience  have  often  led  to  misappre 
hension  of  Kant's  position. 

(i)  Experience,  in  one  of  its  significations,  is  used  as  a  name  for  the 
now  and  here  immediately  felt  impression,  considered  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  more  real  than  anything  else;  in  fact,  the  ultimate  reality.  Along 
with  this  there  usually  goes  a  theory  that  those  disconnected  sensations 
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continually  coming  to  view,  and  fleeting  immediately  into  the  unknown, 
are  in  some  way  caused  in  us  by  the  impulsion  of  outer  independently 
existing  objects.  But  the  main  thing  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
recipient  of  these  impressions  is  entirely  passive  and  receptive,  abso 
lutely  without  spontaneity.  The  next  thing  is  to  deny  all  general  ideas 
of  interrelation  and  connection  as  fictitious  and  unreal  additions; 
that  is,  a  certain  spontaneity  is  granted  to  the  mind,  but  all  that  results 
from  this  activity  is  a  deceiving,  illus9ry  adding  to  the  reality.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  coherently  state  this  view  of  experience  without  making 
it  seem  absurd,  yet  it  is  just  the  absurd  clement  in  it  that  is  often 
maintained  by  many  of  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  holding  the 
only  sensible  and  rational  view  that  "everything  comes  from  experience." 
(2)  There  is,  however,  a  wider,  more  significant,  and  pregnant  mean 
ing  of  the  word  "experience,"  and  when  Kant  asks  the  question,  "What 
is  necessary  to  constitute  experience,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  experience?  "  he  does  not  mean  experience  in  the  narrower 
sense  that  we  have  attempted  to  describe  as  a  disconnected  manifold  of 
changing,  fleeting,  transient  impressions.  He  means  an  objective  ex 
perience  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  subjective  psychological 
feeling.  He  means  experience  as  an  orderly,  definite,  interrelated 
whole  of  knowledge.  The  question  assumes  that  we  have  knowledge, 
and  asks  what  is  necessary  to  make  knowledge  a  possibility.  Experience 
in  the  wider  sense  means  knowledge,  and  knowledge  in  the  proper 
sense  means  true  knowledge,  or  simply  truth.  Now,  taking  experience 
in  this  more  significant  meaning  as  consisting  of  actual,  definite, 
intelligible  interrelations,  in  orderly,  verifiable,  communicable  inter 
connection,  Kant  asks,  What  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of  this 
experience?  The  Empirical  School  had  given  one  answer.  They  had 
said  that  impressions  passively  received  are  capable  of  explaining  the 
whole  matter.  When  it  was  discovered  that  this  explains  experience  away 
in  the  wider  sense  as  knowledge,  they  accepted  the  result  and  fell  back 
upon  the  lower  meaning  of  experience.  But  this  is  merely  a  confession 
of  defeat.  Kant,  it  must  be  noticed,  does  not  say  that  the  Empiricists 
are  entirely  wrong.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  the  element  they  had 
built  upon ;  wherever  it  came  from,  however  it  entered  the  mind,  there 
is  an  element  to  be  distinguished  as  the  "manifold."  But  this  in 
itself  is  not  enough;  other  elements  are  just  as  necessary.  Not  only  do 
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we  need  terms  of  relations,  but  also  relations  of  the  terms;  there  are 
principles  of  connection  or  relation  without  which  we  could  not  have 
the  knowledge  we  possess.  Kant  therefore  demands  as  necessary, 
certain  combining  notions,  or  categories,  as  he  terms  them.  These  are 
meth;ds  of  uniting  the  particulars  that  are  necessary  as  the  very 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  experience  he  is  talking  about. 
In  fact,  further  reflection  shows  that  the  particulars  do  not  have 
an  independent  abstract  existence,  to  be  later  put  together  into 
a  new  and  different  combination  by  the  categories.  On  the  contrary, 
the  particulars  can  only  be  separated  from  the  constituting  notions 
by  a  process  of  abstraction.  Kant  reaches  the  conclusion,  too,  that 
we  must  postulate  what  he  terms  "  a  primitive  unity  of  appercep 
tion";  a  synthesizing,  combining,  relating  principle  that  constitutes  by 
its  activity  the  various  relations,  thus  rendering  possible  that  intercon 
nected  unity  or  oneness  of  experience  without  which  it  would  not  be 
experience,  but  merely  a  disconnected  manifold ;  a  disconnected  mani 
fold  which,  were  it  all,  would  certainly  never  be  known  as  such. 

Now  as  each  rational,  self-conscious  being,  capable  of  knowledge, 
shares  in  this  universal,  unifying  principle,  the  way  is  paved  to  escape 
from  the  purely  individualistic  standpoint — the  petty  view  of  human 
nature  that  regards  each  individual  as  possessing  a  little  private 
consciousness  absolutely  his  own,  shut  out  from  all  others,  separate 
from  all  others,  independent  of  all  others,  unlike  all  others,  his  own 
peculiar  monopoly,  that  nobody  else  can  know,  that  can  know  no 
one  else,  but  lives  alone  in  its  self-isolation,  self-conceit,  exclusion,  and 
repulsiveness.  Not  that  it  is  denied  that  there  is  such  a  peculiar 
private  element  in  the  experience,  in  the  life,  of  each  person;  it  is 
simply  denied  that  this  is  all  and  all  important.  It  is  by  sharing  in  the 
more  universal  conscious  principle  that  his  true,  real  life  is  for  him  a 
life  of  his  own,  and  known  as  such ;  and  it  is  also  by  virtue  of  sharing 
in  this  same  unifying  principle  that  he  can  never  be  merely  his  own. 

In  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge,  and  in  Mill's  theory  of  morals,  an 
element  has  been  introduced  and  defended  that  prepares  the  way  for  an 
organic  view  of  society. 

We  have  started  on  a  pathway  that  leads  to  the  harmony  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  reason  that  had  been  so  roughly  and  com 
pletely  sundered. 
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Kant's  "primitive  unity  of  apperception,"  as  an  active  constitutive 
principle  introduced  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  is  the  same  active 
constitutive  principle  which  we  designate  Volition  in  the  sphere  of 
conduct. 

Mill's  admission  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference  in  pleasures, 
some  being  more  worthy,  more  dignified,  etc.,  than  others,  is  in  reality 
an  abandonment  of  the  Empirical  position,  which  was  based  on  the 
assumption  of  absolute  receptivity  and  passivity.  There  is  now  postu 
lated  an  active  principle  that  judges  and  estimates  the  pleasures,  decid 
ing  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  more  worthy,  more  dignified. 

Kant,  in  short,  has  admitted  a  practical  element  into  his  account  of 
knowledge;  Mill  has  admitted  a  rational  element  into  his  account  of 
morals. 

The  foundation  laid  for  the  organic  view  was  soon  built  upon.  We 
have  the  rise. of  theories  of  development  and  evolution,  and  the  appear 
ance  of  such  works  as  Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man"  and  Hegel's 
"Philosophy  of  History."  The  view  of  organic  connection  and  devel 
opment  has  now  become  most  widely  accepted.  It  is  now  very  gener 
ally  conceded  that  just  as  the  Biologist  supposes  in  the  development  of 
organisms,  so  in  the  history  of  the  institutions  of  mankind,  in  the 
growth  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  there  has  been  an  orderly 
sequence,  a  gradual  transition,  a  development. 

That  we  must  build  upon  the  past,  that  our  actions  in  the  "living 
present"  affect  the  future,  is  that  which  gives  the  basis  to  moral  respon 
sibility  attaching  to  a  man's  own  conduct  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  own 
character.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  earnestness  to  the  note  of  warning, 
the  entreaty,  the  eternal  truth  to  the  prophet's  utterance,  "Behold,  now 
is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

Were  it  otherwise,  if  what  he  did  now  made  no  difference  whatever 
to  what  he  could  or  should  do  next,  why  should  he  be  so  careful  about 
what  he  did  now?  It  is  because  his  every  act  moulds  his  character, 
makes  or  mars  his  true  being,  brings  to  him  different  possibilities  in  the 
future,  that  there  is  such  a  tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  him 
to  do  the  right  now  and  always.  So  with  the  history  of  institutions  in 
the  continuous  life  of  the  nation,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  deter 
mines  the  possibilities  now  open  to  us;  what  we  do  with  these  possi 
bilities  determines  what  possibilities  will  be  open  to  our  successors.  At 
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first  sight,  this  seems  to  some  as  the  denial  of  effective  moral  freedom. 
It  is  certainly  a  denial  of  that  absolute  "liberty  of  indifference"  that  is 
really  indistinguishable  from  pure  caprice.  From  a  deeper  view,  it  is 
that  which  gives  meaning  and  use  to  freedom,  makes  it  an  effective 
freedom.  Responsibility  is  the  accompaniment  and  sign  of  effective 
moral  freedom.  With  which  view  is  there  most  responsibility? 

It  will  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  element 
involved  in  the  idea  of  development.  It  means  that  the  former  in  time 
or  appearance  exists  to  bring  about  a  higher  or  better  result  in  the 
future.  The  acorn  finds  its  full  meaning  in  the  oak,  the  seed  in  the 
flower,  the  flower  in  the  fruit.  We  gather  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  capabilities  in  their  realization. 

We  may  recall  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  long  period  of  discussion 
which  we  have  so  briefly  sketched,  the  important  element  was  considered 
to  be  the  one  that  first  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  both  of  the 
contending  parties  fought  fiercely  for  first  place. 

In  the  second  stage  this  squabble  is  pretty  much  dropped,  though 
the  discussion  goes  on  as  warmly  as  ever  about  the  more  or  less  impor 
tant.  It  is  now  to  be  decided  not  so  much  by  priority  of  phenomenal 
appearance  as  by  its  origin  or  source.  Does  such  an  element  arise  or 
come  from  the  material  side,  or  does  it  come  from  the  mental  side? 

In  the  third  stage,  the  order  with  which  we  began  has  become 
entirely  reversed  in  the  estimating  of  value  or  relative  importance. 
Both  sides  now  pretty  well  agree  in  admitting  that  the  means  are 
subservient  to  the  end,  and  secondary  to  the  outcome  or  result.  The 
use  just  made  of  the  word  secondary  is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  previous 
point  of  view.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  conflicting  opinions, 
we  make  use  of  the  fundamental  assumption  of  a  more  or  less 
important.  In  fact,  if  there  was  not  such  a  tacit  assumption,  there 
would  be  no  discussion  whatever.  Opinions  might  be  different,  but 
there  would  be  no  differences  of  opinion.  There  would  not  be 
argument,  for  there  would  be  no  interest  in  arguing ;  in  fact,  nothing  to 
argue  about. 

We  must  notice  what  is  involved  in  this  judgment  of  more  or 
less  important.  It  is  ultimately  based  on  a  moral  judgment,  a  decision 
that  something  ought  to  be  more  highly  estimated  than  something  else. 
A  judgment  affirming  more  or  less  importance,  like  every  judgment  of 
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estimation  or  preference,  has  meaning  only  in  reference  to  a  conscious, 
rational  being  who  is  capable  of  making  such  a  decision.  Just  here 
we  see  the  confusion  of  the  ordinary  hedonist.  In  one  breath  we  are 
told  that  the  highest  good  that  should  be  chosen  in  each  case  is 
pleasure,  usually  meaning  by  that  term,  primarily,  sentient  gratification  ; 
in  the  next  he  represents  this  pleasure  as  an  impulse  of  the  organism 
leading  necessarily  to  action  without  any  choice.  The  impulses 
towards  the  attainment  of  gratification  and  the  avoidance  of  pain  in 
the  body  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  Advice,  which  is  usually 
tendered  (e.g.,  by  Herbert  Spencer),  becomes  superfluous  and  con 
tradictory,  and  morality  ceases,  for  there  can  be  no  morality  or 
responsibility  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  rational  preference  or 
choice. 

When  pleasure  is  chosen  as  a  worthy  end,  it  becomes  something 
entirely  different  from  a  mere  animal  impulse.  Animal  impulses,  as 
such,  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  It  is  only  when  an  animal 
impulse  is  chosen  as  a  conscious  motive  that  morality  can  be 
predicated  of  it.  We  have,  then,  a  motive  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  animal  impulse  or  appetite  stimulating  to  organic  movement. 

A  motive,  as  distinct  from  a  mere  impulse,  ''is  constituted  when 
some  end  definitely  apprehended  by  the  mind  is  regarded  as  desirable, 
is  judged  to  be  fitted  to  yield  satisfaction  to  the  choosing  moral  agent."* 
Any  end  so  regarded  is  to  the  choosing  subject  a  good ;  it  may  not  be 
the  good.  To  be  objectively  and  actually  good,  the  end  chosen  must 
be  such  an  one  that,  upon  further  reflection,  will  never  be  regretted,  but 
will  harmonize  with  the  true  nature  of  the  moral  being,  satisfying  and 
completing  it,  and  forming  the  basis  for  still  higher  development  in  the 
future. 

Now,  as  being  a  sentient  being,  a  man  may  choose  pleasure ;  he 
may  look  upon  this  as  an  indication  and  means  to  bodily  corporeal 
good ;  a  man's  body  is  one  of  his  charges.  But  man  is  more  than 
merely  sentient ;  he  is  also  an  intellectual  being,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
intelligent  his  good  consists  in  the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
But,  again,  man  is,  as  Aristotle  says,  a  "  social  animal,"  and  in  so  far  as 
he  is  social  his  good  consists  in  the  perfection  of  his  social  and 
benevolent  impulses,  in  including  the  good  of  others  as  the  aim  of 

*  Professor  G.  P.  Young. 
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effort.  It  is,  then,  only  in  so  far  as  man  is  sentient  that  his  good 
consists  in  agreeable  feeling.  The  fact  that  man  is  sentient,  in 
tellectual,  and  social,  all  at  the  same  time,  leads  us  to  see  that  what 
may  be  good  for  him,  in  so  far  as  he  is  sentient,  may  not  be  good  for 
him  in  so  far  as  he  is  intellectual,  or  in  so  far  as  he  is  social. 

But  these  are  not  independently  existing  separate  natures  :  a  man 
cannot  divide  himself  up  into  parts  like  the  old  representation  of 
phrenological  faculties.  The  whole  man  expresses  himself  in  every 
consciously  chosen  act.  He  must  seek  for  the  harmonious  adjustment 
of  all  the  aspects  of  his  nature,  as  they  will  fit  best  into  one  life.  Each 
act  that  is  contemplated  must  be  judged  by  its  consequences,  not 
simply  in  the  way  of  sentient  gratification,  since  that  is  merely  one 
part  of  the  whole  nature,  but  in  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  full 
development  and  perfection  of  the  whole  personality  as  an  ideal  person 
living  among,  and  connected  with,  other  persons.  The  moral  problem, 
then,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  various  relations  that  constitute  the  full 
content  of  personality.  The  aim  is  to  complete  the  personal  life  by 
including  all  those  relations  that  give  a  content  to  the  widest,  highest, 
conscious  existence  in  self  and  others.  This  may  be  designated  the 
organic  point  of  view.  Each  person  is  a  member  in  an  organic  social 
life.  This  tremendously  increases  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual.  A  lonely  player  upon  the  violin  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room  may  make  many  mistakes  in  playing  without  serious 
consequences ;  but  if  as  a  member  of  an  orchestra  he  play  falsely,  he 
may  mar  the  whole  performance.  The  organic  point  of  view  does  not 
minimize,  but  exalts,  the  significance  of  the  individual.  It  insists  as 
strenuously  as  the  former  Intuitional  view  did  upon  the  importance  of 
the  personality.  The  great  truth  insisted  upon  by  the  Intuitionalists 
was  that  duty  could  not  be  deduced  from  something  less  important. 
It  maintained  that  the  ultimate  "ought"  was  a  fundamental  judgment. 
The  organic  view  needs  also  to  maintain  that  Truth  and  Duty  are 
fundamental  notions  in  consciousness.  The  Intuitionalists  had 
attempted  to  prove  this  by  appealing  to  the  psychological  feeling  they 
had  that  it  was  so.  Kant  has  indicated  the  only  philosophical  way  of 
establishing  what  the  Intuitionalists  sought  to  maintain.  He  did  not  seek, 
as  an  anthropological  study,  to  determine  whether  all  men,  Hottentots, 
Kaffirs,  and  Cannibals,  hive  a  sort  of  feeling  of  Duty,  or  a  conception 
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of  what  Truth  is.  He  pointed  out  that  a  universal  principle  of 
thinking  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  self-consciousness.  The  assump 
tion  that  to  agree  with  the  decisions  of  the  universal  thinking  is  better 
than  disagreement,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  based  on 
anything  more  fundamental.  If  we  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was 
better  to  agree  with  the  normal  thinking,  we  should  have  to  employ 
the  universal  normal  rules  of  thinking  to  prove  it  by.  That  is,  we 
should  still  have  to  assume  what  we  were  foolishly  trying  to  prove. 
We  have  nothing  more  fundamental  than  rationality  to  prove  that 
Reason,  theoretical  or  practical,  is  reasonable  and  rational.  But 
though  the  perception  of  Duty  is  an  expression  of  the  exercise  of  the 
practical  reason,  though  the  possibility  of  discriminating  that  one 
course  of  conduct  is  better  than  another,  presupposes  that  we  have  a 
consciousness  that  is  capable  of  making  the  judgments  "  better," 
"worse,"  "more  worthy,"  "less  worthy" — yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  are  immediately  aware  that  an  act  or  course  of  conduct  is  right  or 
wrong,  taken  out  of  relation  to  all  others,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a 
duty  in  its  relation  to  other  acts  and  courses  of  conduct.  The  mere 
possession  of  the  general  notion  of  causation  by  the  theoretical  reason 
does  not  reveal  the  specific  laws  of  the  universe  without  any  more  ado  ; 
no  more  does  the  universal  notion  of  Duty  possessed  by  the  practical 
reason  give  us  an  immediate  revelation  of  specific,  particular  duties. 
We  do  not  know  what  any  act,  what  any  course  of  conduct,  really  is 
until  we  see  its  relation  to  other  courses  of  conduct,  and  it  is  only  by 
thus  knowing  it  in  its  relation  that  we  can  determine  its  true  character, 
and  decide  whether  it  is  a  duty  or  not. 

A  curious  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  development  has  been 
made  by  certain  later  members  of  the  Empirical  School,  who  have 
eagerly  taken  up  "the  law  of  evolution"  as  the  means  to  solve  all  their 
difficulties.  By  evolution  they  do  not  mean  mere  change,  but  change 
of  a  certain  kind,  or  in  a  certain  direction.  They  believe  that  an 
improvement  is  taking  place.  Now  as  development,  or  improvement, 
in  the  conscious  personal  life  can  only  take  place  by  such  courses  of 
conduct  as  lead  to  such  development  being  consciously  adopted  by 
persons,  it  becomes  apparent  that  here  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
have  improvement  as  a  law  necessarily  working  apart  from  the  choice  of 
rational,  conscious  moral  agents.  Yet  what  we  may  term  the  fatalism 
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of  improvement  is  earnestly  advocated  by  many  who  neither  see  the 
contradictions  in  such  a  doctrine  nor  in  their  earnest  advocacy  of  it. 
This  fatalism  may  take  several  forms.  Consistently,  it  leads  to  Oriental 
indifference.  Yet  sometimes  we  have  an  optimistic  type,  as  in  Herbert 
Spencer ;  or,  again,  we  may  have  a  fanatical  type  that  cannot  listen  to 
any  arguments.  The  latter  are  sometimes  left-wing  Hegelians,  who 
will  show  that  two  stages  have  now  been  passed  in  this  or  that,  and  the 
third  stage— some  idea  they  have  of  what  they  think  ought  to  come 
next — is  announced  as  inevitable. 

The  various  lines  of  thinking  that  we  have  sketched  have  con 
tributed  to  an  organic  view  of  Ethics,  and  have  influenced  the  growth  of 
Economic  Theory,giving  rise  to  the  Historical  School, and  the  employment 
of  the  Historical  Method,  and  preparing  the  way  for  an  organic  view  of 
Political  Economy. 

There  are  certain  dangers  that  the  Historical  School  should 
carefully  guard  against : 

(1)  In  accepting  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  recognizing  Historical 
development,    the    fatalistic    view    should    not    be    accepted.       This 
separates  the  principle  from  the  persons.     It  would  simply  repeat  in 
a   new   form    the    mistake    so    commonly   made    by    members    of  the 
Orthodox  School,  who  set  up  principles  and  laws  in  independence  and 
abstraction,    and    regarded    them    as    necessary,    incapable    of    being 
modified  or  utilized  by  the  choice  of  persons. 

(2)  The    Historical    School    should    avoid    confounding    different 
enquiries      The  statement  of  the  actual  tendencies  in  operation,  the 
attempt  to  scientifically  estimate  and  classify  these,  and  the  endeavor 
to  trace  their  interconnections  and  effects,  is  one  thing.     It  is  altogether 
a  different  matter  to  select  and  state  the   ideals  that  should  govern 
men's  conduct.     And  it  is  still  another  matter  to  advocate  certain  laws 
or  changes  in  government  that  are  supposed  to  be,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  most  expedient  and  effective  means  of  approximating 
to  certain   accepted   ideals.     It   may  be  granted   that   the   actual,   the 
ideal,  and  the  expedient  are  most  intimately  related  to  one  another. 
This  fact   should  make  us  all   the   more  careful  to  discriminate  and 
distinguish  them.     Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  his  interesting  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,"  divides  Economics  into  ''General" 
and   "Special"  Economics.      This    admits    that    different    standpoints 
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need  to  be  distinguished  and  separated.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
department  of  Political  Economy  to  consider  what  Dr.  Ely  terms  "Special 
Economics,"  and  it  is  the  work  for  which  the  man  trained  in  "  General 
Economics"  is  peculiarly  well  fitted.  Yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  these  are  different  considerations  with  different  immediate  aims. 
The  "  General  Economics  "  deals  with  the  past  and  present.  It  wishes 
to  accurately  determine  what  has  been  and  what  now  is.  The  "Special 
Economics  "  looks  forward  into  the  future.  It  proposes  to  modify  the 
conditions  that  now  exist.  Dr.  Ely  seems  to  be  more  successful  in 
discriminating  the  actual  and  the  expedient  than  in  noticing  the 
distinction  between  the  expedient  and  the  ideal.  For  instance,  he  says, 
p.  102,  "We  want  to  know  what  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  can  be;  arid 
who  can  tell  us  so  well  as  he  who  has  studied  what  exists  and  the 
processes  by  which  it  came  to  exist?"  Certainly,  to  settle  "how  it  can 
be"  ;  but  for  determining  "what  ought  to  be,''  he  is  more  competent  than 
other  people  only  in  so  far  as  his  study  has  enabled  him,  not  only  to 
see  what  possibilities  and  alternatives  are  open,  but  also  to  note  what 
the  influence  of  each  one  of  these  would  be  in  its  tendency  to  bring 
about  a  higher  grade  of  personal  character.  In  the  lower  sense  of 
what  "ought  to  be,"  viz.,  what  is  proximately  expedient  as  a  suitable 
means  of  attaining  an  admittedly  better  condition,  he  is  a  specialist 
in  this  field,  and  should  be  heard  with  the  greatest  respect.  Also,  for 
the  higher  consideration  of  what  "ought  to  be"  as  the  ultimately 
desirable,  the  Economist  is  well  fitted  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  that 
aspect ;  that  is,  if  he  becomes  an  Ethical  student.  But  we  must  insist 
that  the  enquiry  into  what  "  ought  to  be,"  in  the  higher  signification, 
involves  a  wider  consideration.  It  is  a  question  of  philosophical 
Ethics  concerning  man's  capabilities,  aspirations,  possibilities,  and 
ideals.  In  "  Special  Economics  "  the  Economist/instead  of  settling  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  highest  sense,  is  mainly  concerned  to  discover 
how  we  may  employ  our  industrial  activities  most  advantageously  in 
our  endeavor  to  reach  some  accepted  better.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
selection  of  means  to  attain  ends.  In  so  far  as  he  concerns  himself 
with  what  ultimate  ends  should  be  aimed  at,  he  is  concerning  himself 
with  an  Ethical  problem.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Ely's 
statement,  that  the  "is"  embraces  the  future  "ought"  (p.  102),  is  liable 
to  cover  a  fallacy. 
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(3)  Again,  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  regard  the  Historical  method 
as  absolutely  opposed  to  the  method  employed  by  the  Orthodox  School. 
It  should  not  supplant  that  method,  but  merely  supplement  it. 

It  is  well  to  see  that  we  need  to  study  the  history  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  existing  conditions  arose  in  order  to  understand  them. 
In  short,  Political  Economy  cannot  very  well  accept  all  its  material 
without  running  the  risk  of  not  understanding  that  material.  Yet 
Cairnes  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  object  of  accepting  (or, 
with  the  Historical  School,  collecting)  material  is  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions  that  may  be  employed  by  the  politician  and  philanthropist. 
The  Historical  School,  in  combining  the  functions  of  Economist  and 
philanthropist,  must  remember  that  the  establishment  of  definite  rules 
is  as  necessary  a  material  for  the  philanthropist  as  the  collection  of 
facts  is  for  the  Economist. 

However  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  older  Economists  also  reached  important  results  by  the 
method  of  hypothetical  cases.  Perhaps  an  instance  of  the  perversion 
of  this  method  may  bring  out  more  clearly  the  place  for  its  legitimate 
employment.  An  example  of  the  perversion  of  this  method  is  afforded  by 
the  widely-read  work,  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  With  the  older 
Economists,  the  method  of  hypothetical  cases  was  a  patient  deductive 
working  out  of  several  prominent  factors  in  the  social  problem  known 
to  be  present.  Then  a  comparison  was  instituted,  by  a  reference  to  the 
exisdng  facts,  to  discover  the  discrepancies  between  the  result  of  their 
deduction  and  actual  circumstances.  In  this  way  new  modifying 
influences  were  discovered,  and  sometimes  corrections  made  in  the 
theory  of  the  operation  of  the  various  principles  known  to  be  present. 
But  the  aim  throughout  was  to  discover  antecedent  conditions  and  their 
effects  upon  the  industrial  activity.  They  never  dreamed  of  throwing 
their  hypothetical  cases  into  the  future,  where  no  correction  of  mistakes 
is  possible  until  the  future  comes  to  be  present.  Bellamy  makes  a 
certain  show  of  proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  the  older  Economists, 
but  he  throws  his  hypothetical  case  into  the  future.  He  pretends  to 
take  account  of  the  various  disturbing  elements,  but  he  usually  gets 
rid  of  them  with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  saying 
that  in  the  future  such  motives  will  cease  to  exist,  or  they  will  be  entirely 
overcome,  practically  obliterated  by  certain  other  tendencies  that  no 
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doubt  do  exist,  and  certainly  tend  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  but  a 
tendency  is  one  thing,  the  accomplished  result  of  that  towards  which  it 
tends  another  thing  altogether.  Bellamy  coolly  assumes  that,  having 
pointed  out  a  tendency,  he  has  proved  its  actualization  in  the  future. 
Every  time  a  man  fills  his  lungs  with  air,  as  it  becomes  warmed  and 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  man  has  a  tendency  to  fly 
towards  the  sky.  For  all  that,  the  ordinary  man  does  not  fly.  Bellamy 
may.  It  was  a  conviction  that  tendencies  should,  if  possible,  be  approx 
imately  estimated,  and  not  merely  set  over  against  each  other  in  an 
eternal  deadlock,  that  doubtless  led  Jevons  to  the  employment  of  his 
mode  of  mathematical  representation. 

The  Economist  of  to-day  cannot  afford  to  be  a  partisan  of  any 
school  or  method.  He  must  endeavor  to  mili/e  all  that  is  best  in  the 
various  opposing  tendencies  of  thought.  \Ve  must  all  recognize  that 
the  Economist  is  coming  more  and  more  to  occupy  a  most  important 
function  as  he  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  tendencies  now  in  opera 
tion  and  foresees  their  outcome,  and,  in  the  light  of  past  experiences  of 
failure  and  success,  fairly,  yet  fearlessly,  criticizes  these  tendencies  where 
they  are  unworthy,  proposes  changes  where  they  are  improper  or 
ineffective,  and  points  out  definite  lines  by  which  we  may  successfully 
reali/e  many  of  our  recognized  and  accepted  ideals.  We  are  convinced 
that  his  work  would  be  better  done  if  a  closer  alliance  were  maintained 
between  the  study  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Ethics. 

As  the  organic  point  of  view  in  Ethics  tremendously  increases  the  impor 
tance  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  moral  agent,  so  an  organic  view 
of  the  interrelation  of  the  various  departments  of  thought  increases  the 
importance  of  each.  For  an  excellent  statement  of  this,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  (mote  from  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely,  p.  16:  "  P>ut  the  reader  must 
first  be  warned  that  the  scope  of  our  science  is  neither  small  nor  insig 
nificant  because  we  have  excluded  so  much,  and  more  especially 
because  we  have  excluded  the  higher  life-spheres  of  society.  Our 
department  touches  all  others,  modifies  and  conditions  all  others,  and 
in  studying  it  we  are  examining  those  things  which  are  fundamental, 
those  things  which  serve  as  an  indispensable  basis  for  the  highest  flights 
of  the  soul  in  art,  in  music,  and  in  religion.  There  is  scarcely  a  phenom 
enon  of  society,  perhaps  none  at  all,  which  does  not  come  sooner  or 
later  within  the  range  of  the  Economist's  discussion,  although  he 
arrives  at  all  from  his  own  peculiar  starting-point." 
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This  is  a  self-respecting  view  of  Political  Economy  that  naturally 
goes  with  a  proper  view  of  society  as  an  organism. 

P.  14  :  "Society  an  organism.  As  a  first  step  in  the  study  of  socio 
logy,  and  in  that  branch  of  sociology  called  Political  Economy,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  society  is  an  organism  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
composed  of  interdependent  parts  performing  functions  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  whole.  Society  expresses  a  will  in  various  ways,  and  particu 
larly,  but  not  solely,  through  government,  and  it  finds  methods  for  the 
execution  of  its  purposes.  Society  punishes  those  who  offend  it  and  vio- 
ate  its  well-known  desires,  and  this  punishment  assumes  almost  infinitely 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  including  even  torture,  disgrace,  and  death. 
At  the  same  time,  society  differs  from  many  other  organisms  in  the  fact 
that  its  separate  parts  are  themselves  organisms,  and  that  each  of  these 
parts  has  a  purpose  and  a  destiny  of  its  own.  Society  is  composed  of 
individuals,  but  individuals  find  their  true  life  in  society." 

In  conclusion  we  may  indicate  the  central  problem  that  stands  before 
our  civilization  challenging  solution — how  can  the  highest  individuality 
be  reached  in  the  most  complete  society  ? 

In  seriously  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  we  must  set  aside  the 
ancient  illusion  that  the  members  of  society — individuals — are  necessarily 
i  opposed  to  society  ;  that  whatever  tends  to  conserve  the  one  must 
I  necessarily  destroy  the  other. 
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THE    PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  TO   THE 

TEACHER. 

JAMES  GIBSON  HUME,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  TORONTO. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  history  of  psychology 
from  its  earliest  crude  and  haphazard  beginnings  to  its  present  state 
of  advancement  with  its  wide  range  of  enquiries  and  interests, 
its  struggles  to  attain  exact  scientific  results,  its  efforts  to  employ 
experimental  methods,  its  laboratories,  its  failures,  its  achievements, 
I  have  not  to  speak,  however,  of  what  psychology  has  been  or  is  :  but 
assuming  that  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  you,  I  must  attempt  briefly 
to  point  out  some  of  its  applications  to  the  great  and  noble  art  of 
teaching. 

We  may  consider  the  importance  of  psychology  to  the  teacher  in 
(1)  the  discovery  of  the  inter-relations  of  different  lines  of  study,  (2) 
in  organizing  and  systematizing  his  own  mental  life,  (3)  in  guiding 
the  process  of  bringing  together  the  subject  of  study  and  the  subject 
who  studies,  i.e.,  in  helping  the  teacher  as  (a),  director;  (b),  student; 
(c),  educator. 

I. — THE   TEACHER   AS   DIRECTOR. 

The  teacher  must  know  something  about  the  inter-relations  of 
different  studies.  He  has  to  arrange  the  time-table,  and  frequently  to 
teach  several  of  the  subjects.  Even  where  he  is  restricted  to  the 
teaching  of  some  specialty  he  should  know  how  his  special  subject  is 
related  to  the  others  pursued  by  the  pupils  he  is  teaching.  Does 
psychology  occupy  such  a  place  as  to  make  it  specially  valuable 
in  seeing  the  inter-relations  of  various  studies  ?  Let  us  examine. 
Wundt  divides  studies  into  three  great  classes,  (a),  the  natural 
sciences ;  (b),  the  mental  sciences ;  (c),  the  philosophical  enquiries. 
He  claims  that  psychology  is  complementary  to  (a),  the  natural 
sciences,  assisting  in  the  treatment  of  problems  otherwise  inadequately 
solved;  is  the  foundation  of  (b),  the  mental  sciences,  as  dealing  with 
the  simple  data  and  underlying  principles  of  all  mental  sciences, 
and  lastly  it  is  the  natural  preparation  for  and  introduction  to  (c),  the 
philosophical  enquiries. 

That  psychology  is  complementary  to  the  natural  sciences  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  commonplace  and  well-known  instances  as 
the  case  of  the  "  personal  equation  "  in  astronomy,  where  it  becomes 


necessary  to  take  account  of  the  apperception  and  reaction  time  of  the 
observer,  who  is  using  the  transit  instrument,  to  prevent  mistakes. 
Familiar  examples  illustrate  that  the  abstracted,  mathematical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  observed  phenomena  do  not  alone  explain 
the  appearances,  e.g.,  the  larger  apparent  size  of  the  moon  when 
near  the  horizon ;  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  Other  simple 
illustrations  might  be  taken  from  the  optical  illusions  arising  when 
what  is  termed  "pencils"  of  lines  are  drawn  from  a  point  between  two 
parallel  lines,  cutting  the  parallel  lines  in  various  directions,  make  the 
parallel  lines  seem  to  curve  outward  ;  while  lines  drawn  from  points 
outside  the  parallel  lines  and  terminating  in  an  imaginary  line 
midway  between  the  parallel  lines,  make  the  parallel  lines  appear 
to  curve  inward,  etc. 

Cases  of  color  contrast  afford  other  illustrations.  A  continuous 
strip  of  gray  on  contiguous  surfaces  of  black  and  white  appears 
darker  on  the  white  and  lighter  on  the  black  background ;  the  same 
gray  placed  on  backgrounds  of  red  and  of  green  appears  greenish  on  the 
red  and  reddish  011  the  green  background. 

The  British  Scientific  Association  places  psychology  among  the 
natural  sciences  in  its  meetings  by  making  it  a  sub-section  of  physio 
logy.  The  American  Scientific  Association  places  it  under  the  second 
group  of  mental  sciences  by  making  it  a  sub-section  of  anthropology. 
It  belongs  to  both  places. 

Only  a  slight  examination  is  required  to  see  that  for  the  mental 
sciences  psychology  is  just  as  fundamental  and  underlying  as 
mathematics  is  for  the  natural  sciences.  Note  any  recent  advance  in 
these  and  you  will  find  it  resting  on  insight  into  and  application 
of  some  psychological  principle.  Look  at  the  new  methods  of  teaching 
grammar,  not  before,  but  through  the  language  to  which  it  belongs. 
Look  at  the  complete  revolution  in  method  in  the  manner  of  teaching 
and  using  rules,  once  first ,  now  last  in  the  process,  once  announced  and 
memorized,  now  discovered  and  constructed  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Look  at  the  improvement  in  history  in  such  works  as  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  English  People ;  going  beneath  the  events  to  the  life  of 
the  people,  their  aims  and  passions,  and  the  analysis  of  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  chief  actors.  Look  at  the  improvement  in 
political  economy  by  the  introduction  of  psychological  and  ethical 
considerations.  What  may  we  expect  in  law  when  some  of  the  time 
spent  on  procedure  in  criminal  law  is  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
criminal  himself? 
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As  to  the  value  of  psychology  as  an  introduction  to  the  philosophical 
enquiries,  an  objection  might  be  raised  ^hat  all  of  them,  philosophy, 
aesthetics  and  theology,  claiming  to  deal  with  the  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  as  ideals,  are  ultimately  based  on  metaphysics,  and  the 
less  we  have  to  do  with  metaphysics  the  better. 

Modern  philosophy,  however,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
much-misunderstood  and  much-maligned  mediaeval  disputations  any 
more  than  modern  chemistry  with  alchemy,  or  modern  biology 
and  medical  science  with  the  views  of  Theophrastus  Bombastus  Para 
celsus.  And  even  the  superseded  past  should  be  remembered  with  some 
gratitude  and  respect  as  the  progenitor  of  the  present.  ''Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  Those  who  cry  out  most  loudly  against 
metaphysics,  past  or  present,  are  in  almost  every  case  the  unconscious 
victims  of  the  shallowest  and  most  erroneous  forms  of  metaphysical 
speculation. 

It  is  philosophical  speculation  carefully  conducted  which  has  done 
most  to  expose  false  principles  and  to  amend  crude  and  erroneous 
standpoints.  If  we  mean  by  philosophy,  reflection  on  the  meaning  of 
experience,  reconsideration  of  the  significance  of  the  results  gained  in 
scientific  investigations,  then,  instead  of  saying  no  one  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  philosophy,  we  should  rather  say  everyone  should 
have  something  to  do  with  philosophy. 

Everyone  who  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  experiences, 
who  desires  to  pass  beyond  the  mere  appearances  and  discover 
their  worth  and  importance  for  life,  conduct  and  destiny,  is  to  that 
extent  a  philosopher. 

It  is  necessary  to  specialize  in  science  to  gain  results.  But 
every  scientist  in  every  field  has  not  only  the  privilege  but  also 
the  duty  to  give  more  than  mere  details  connected  with  his  specialty. 
He  should  endeavor  to  give  hints  concerning  their  ultimate  meaning 
as  this  is  revealed  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  teacher  cannot  be  a  mere 
pedant.  He  must  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  he  will 
give  a  respectful  hearing  to  such  investigations  and  cultivate  an  intel 
ligent  interest  in  them.  For  this,  psychology  is  a  useful  introduction 
and  preparation.  May  we  not  conclude  that  psychology  stands  in 
such  a  central  position  and  in  such  intimate  connection  with  every 
branch  of  enquiry  that  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  assist  in  their  co 
ordination  ? 

II. — THE   TEACHER  AS   STUDENT. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  importance 
of  continual  study  to  the  teacher.  He  must  keep  alive  his  interest  in 


what  he  is  teaching  by  continually  enriching  his  mind  by  new 
enquiries  and  acquisitions. 

Our  studies  should  be  organized.  Each  new  discovery  should  be 
made  to  throw  light  upon  everything  we  already  know. 

By  reflectively,  actively  organizing  in  this  way  the  mind  gains 
strength  and  insight,  keeps  alive  its  old  interests  and  creates  new  ones. 
Thus  study  is  made  delightful  and  fruitful,  thought  is  trained  to 
become  consecutive  and  successful.  The  teacher  should  himself  be  a 
thinker  of  this  type  and  he  should  have  psychological  insight  to 
enable  him  to  guide  his  pupils  to  attain  such  an  intellectual  culture. 

III. — THE   TEACHER    AS   EDUCATOR. 

What  the  teacher,  acquires  and  gains  in  his  own  self-culture  is,  as 
teacher,  a  means ;  the  end  sought  by  him  is  the  training  of  pupils.  He 
must  stimulate  and  awaken  interest.  He  desires  to  make  the  subject 
of  study  a  means  to  transform  the  whole  character  of  the  subject  who 
studies.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind 
the  logical  order  of  a  correct  presentation  of  the  subject  of  study ;  the 
stage  of  development  and  powers  of  his  pupil  and  the  laws  of  his 
mental  growth  ;  that  he  may  gain  the  result,  the  developed  pupil.  In 
order  of  presentation,  he  must  proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex,  and  the  simpler  is  not  the  most  abstract  but  the  most  con 
crete,  for  he  must  also  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  less  known.  He 
must  arrange  the  presentation  so  that  a  puzzle  or  problem  is  proposed 
and  suggested  to  the  pupil,  and  his  curiosity  aroused  to  endeavor  to 
solve  it. 

The  teacher  must  sympathetically  place  himself  at  the  pupil's  stand 
point,  if  he  desires  the  pupil  to  advance  to  his  point  of  view.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  should  endeavor  to  recall  the  stages  and  processes 
whereby  he  as  pupil  proceeded,  when  he  was  at  the  stage  now  occupied 
by  his  pupil.  The  ability  to  do  this,  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases  an  English-speaking  teacher  will  be  more  success 
ful  in  teaching  pupils  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign  language  than  a 
native.  It  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  succeed  as  well  as  they  do. 

The  most  important  service  of  psychology  to  the  teacher,  is  that  it 
leads  him  to  consciously  and  systematically  study  his  pupils,  and  thus 
awakens  or  intensifies  his  interest  in  them.  Surely,  if  a  doctor  becomes 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  new  diseases  and  new  remedies  for  them, 
a  teacher  should  be  interested  in  each  new  pupil  and  in  each  experi 
ment  for  his  improvement. 


An  individualized  interest  makes  a  teacher  as  careful  of  his  pupils 
as  a  fond  mother  is  of  her  children.  He  is  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  not  neglected.  Has  the  child 
bad  habits  of  sitting,  or  studying,  or  walking,  or  breathing  ?  '  He  dis 
covers  the  cause  and  endeavors  to  correct  kindly,  wisely,  and  at  once. 
Proper  physical  habits  conduce  to  health  and  morality. 

Is  the  child  untidy  or  unmannerly  ?  The  teacher  leads  him  by 
example  and  considerate  advice.  The  child  is  respected  and  is  taught 
to  respect  himself.  Is  the  child  dull  and  stupid  ?  The  teacher 
endeavors  to  find  out  if  ill-health,  or  poor  food,  or  ill-usage  at  home, 
is  the  cause  ;  he  encourages  the  child  to  play,  and  soon  it  will  turn 
out  that  the  teacher  is  found  visiting  the  home  and  endeavoring  to 
arouse  parental  solicitude  and  gain  parental  co-operation.  This 
teacher  will  not  neglect  lighting,  heating,  or  ventilation  ;  he  will  be 
careful  not  to  unduly  fatigue  his  pupils,  and  will  be  found  supervising 
their  plays  without  officious  interference.  He  will  even  be  found 
guarding  the  out-houses  and  walls  from  the  desecration  of  perverted 
vandalism.  He  will  be  the  guide,  counsellor  and  confidential  friend  of 
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the  adolescent  pupils ;  guarding  them  with  solicitude  and  watchful 
ness  in  this  critical  period  of  unstable  equilibrium,  when  the  nature 
is  plastic  and  responsive  to  the  promptings  of  the  highest  ideals,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  is  so  great  of  the  beginnings  of 
perverted  habits  and  criminal  tendencies  arising,  if  the  pupils  are 
neglected,  and  allowed  simply  to  "  grow  up  "  like  Topsy  or  Ruth 
Bonnython. 

Let  us  now  recall  some  examples  of  assistance  from  psychology, 
in  arrangement  of  time  table  and  presentation  of  the  subject  of  study. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  distinguish  between  the  more  severely 
logical  and  mathematical  subjects,  and  the  historical  and  literary. 
For  the  former,  more  concentrated  attention  is  required,  and  there 
fore,  these  should  be  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  programme.  When 
it  comes  to  reviewing,  it  will  turn  out  that  the  second  class  of  studies 
requires  more  repetition  and  reviewing.  Pupils  should,  however,  be 
taught  to  recall  directly  what  they  have  previously  read  and  studied, 
without  using  the  book  to  assist  them.  The  memory  should  be 
trained  in  self-reliance.  Perhaps  it  is  in  connection  with  memory 
that  most  people  would  think  of  the  assistance  of  psychology  to  the 
student. 

Kant  says  memory  may  be  mechanical,  ingenious,  or  judicious.  I 
think  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  earliest  attempts  to  apply  psych 
ology  in  assisting  and  directing  memory  training,  were  chiefly  of  the 


"ingenious"  kind*  discovering  curious  and  arbitrary  connections  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  through  simi 
larity,  contrast  and  contiguity. 

Many  text- books  seem  to  be  constructed  with  the  view  of 
employing  the  "  mechanical "  memory.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
briefer  the  summary,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  learn  and  remember. 
The  student  is  supposed  to  con  over  the  tables  and  learn  them  by 
sheer  repetition. 

A  deeper  insight  will  indicate  more  "judicious"  methods.  The 
great  rule  for  memory  is  "take  care  of  the  knowing  and  the  recollec 
ting  will  take  care  of  itself."  Let  the  subject  be  taught  and  studied 
logically,  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  woven  as  widely  as  possible 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  mental  interests  and  thoughts  of  the 
pupil.  In  this  way  the  time  spent  in  one  subject  is  not  taken  from 
all  others,  but  is  contributing  to  all  others.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  all  the  time  spent  in  one  subject  is  subtracted  from  every 
other. 

The  trained  and  experienced  teacher  educates  all  the  powers  of  his 
pupils,  and  utilizes  every  subject  for  this  purpose.  He  keeps  clearly 
before  his  view  the  result  to  be  attained,  carefully  selects  the  most 
efficient  means,  and  with  solicitude  and  interest  observes  and  directs  the 
process.  He  desires  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  pupil,  physical,  mental,  social,  moral  and 
religious.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  co-operating  with  the  pupil  in  the 
formation  of  character.  Is  there  anything  of  higher  value  ?  This 
thought  makes  the  teacher  reverent,  it  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of 
his  responsibility  ;  it  also  enables  him  to  respect  his  profession  and 
see  in  it  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  endeavor.  Although  our 
Public  Schools  are  sometimes  accused  of  giving  a  merely  intellectual 
drill,  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  is  limiting  his  efforts  to  this. 
He  is  bending  every  energy  to  attain  discipline  and  training  of 
character,  by  means  of  the  intellectual  and  the  disciplinary  ;  he  strives 
to  inculcate  ideals  and  form  habits  of  faithfulness,  honesty,  upright 
ness,  industry,  truthfulness,  obedience,  reverence. 

Mark,  he  is  not  teaching  definitions  of  these,  that  would  be  a 
"  merely  intellectual  drill."  He  is  moulding  the  character  into  these 
moral  habits.  It  is  just  because  the  Public  Schools  are  so  efficient 
that  Sunday  School  and  home  continually  desire  to  relegate  more  and 
more  to  the  Public  Schools.  The  careful  and  reverent  study  of  the 
child  is  destined  to  react  upon  home,  Sunday  School  and  Church.  If 
child-nature  had  been  studied  should  we  find  the  text  u  Except  ye 


become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  so 
continually  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  there  should  be  passive 
admission  of  truth  without  questioning  or  enquiry  ?  Is  that  the  way 
the  child  learns  or  acts  ?  Should  nob  our  religious  life  exhibit  the 
same  fearless  confidence  in  asking  questions  and  the  same  readiness  in 
putting  into  practice  the  answers  that  the  active  child  displays  ? 

It  would  be  a  wide  field  to  follow  the  pernicious  effects  of  un-psy- 
chological  methods  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  suppressing  of 
questions,  and  stifling  the  religious  cravings  of  children.  We  have 
too  often  "  offended  these  little  ones." 

Sooner  or  later  truer  psychological  methods,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Kindergarten,  will  permeate  the  whole  school  system  and  overflow 
into  the  Sunday  School,  the  Church  and  the  home.  Let  me  add  to 
the  teacher  interested  in  the  study  of  psychology  and  its  applications 
to  his  profession  : — Remember  that  the  Science  of  Psychology,  with 
all  its  intrinsic  importance  and  immediate  usefulness,  is  simply  the 
portal  and  propadeutic  to  the  higher  reflective  problems  of  the  ulti 
mate  significance  of  life,  and  art,  moral  conduct,  and  religious 
aspiration.  As  in  your  teaching  you  desire  the  intellectual  to  be  the 
means  to  lift  up  the  pupil  to  higher  ground,  prepare  him  for  the 
reception  of  the  highest  truths,  so  let  these  lofty  themes  be  in  your 
own  life  constant  topics  of  interest,  perennial  sources  of  new  insight, 
continual  fountains  of  noblest  inspiration. 


MORAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
PROFESSOR  JAMES  GIBSON  HUME,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Every  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  instruction 
and  education.  This  paper  deals  with  moral  training  or  moral  education. 
Morality  also  should  be  distinguished  from  religion.  Religion  is  wider 
than  morality,  it  includes  morality  within  it.  It  so  includes  morality 
that  it  transforms  it,  gives  it  new  significance  and  deeper  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transformed  religious  life 
morality  continues  to  form  an  essential  element  as  the  human  side  of 
the  obedient  response  to  recognized  and  adopted  Divine  commands 
and  ideals;  the  individual's  allegiance  to  the  claims  of  the  Divine 
personal  leadership. 

The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  the  relation  in  which  morality  stands 
to  religion  may  consciously  utilize  the  moral  training  of  the  child  as  a 
preparation  for  the  religious  life,  and  as  an  indispensable  element 
afterwards,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transformed  religious  life. 
The  explicit  recognition  and  conscious  adoption  of  the  religious  stand 
point  does  not  usually  take  place  in  the  child's  life  until  a  certain  stage 
of  self-consciousness  is  reached.  Statistics  of  conversion  place  the 
greatest  number  at  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  neither 
moral  training  nor  religious  instruction  needs  to  wait  for  this  period. 
On  the  contrary  they  should  precede  and  prepare  for  it,  and  it  is 
evident  that  from  the  earliest  years,  and  all  through  the  child's  life, 
moral  training  may  be  efficiently  carried  on.  If  the  child  has  learnt  to 
respond  obediently,  willingly  and  gladly  to  the  moral  demands,  he  is 
being  prepared  to  take  the  further  step  involved  in  the  moral,  manly 
attitude  of  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Divine  Person,  when  these 
become  explicitly  recognized. 

Let  us  notice  the  bearing  of  our  conclusions  upon  the  charge  that 
our  Public  Schools  give  merely  an  intellectual  training,  and  that 
religious  instruction,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  is 
required  to  remedy  this  defect.  If  this  charge  were  true  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  inconsistency  in  the  proposal  to  amend  this 
condition  by  simply  adding  some  more  mental  drill.  For  the  mere 


reading  of  the  Bible  without  comment  is  simply  an  intellectual  exercise. 
Even  the  memorizing  of  Bible  truths  may  be  a  merely  intellectual 
exercise  of  an  inferior  order  even  from  the  intellectual  side,  and  not 
at  all  affecting  the  moral  or  religious  nature  of  the  child. 

The  teacher's  comment  being  prohibited,  any  attempt  to  make  the 
religious  instruction  educative  is  seriously  handicapped.  It  might  be 
in  order  to  ask :  "  If  the  teacher  be  entrusted  with  any  religious 
•exercises,  should  he  not  be  more  trusted  ?" 

But  it  is  simply  untrue  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  give 
merely  an  intellectual  drill.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  modicum  of  relig 
ious  instruction  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayer, 
and  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible.  Altogether  apart  from 
this,  the  whole  exercises  of  the  school  are  moral  as  well  as  intellectual. 
Every  part  of  the  school  work  can  be  utilized  and  is  being  utilized 
by  efficient  teachers  in  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils. 

The  true  teacher  is  not  teaching  arithmetic,  literature  or  history  to 
his  pupils,  but  is  training  his  pupils,  mentally  and  morally  by  means 
of  these  topics.  He  keeps  before  him  constantly  an  ideal  for  which  he 
strives,  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  child's  powers,  and  he 
is  never  forgetful  of  the  higher  aesthetic,  moral  and  religious  demands 
of  the  child's  nature.  With  patient  care  he  trains  the  child  with  these 
higher  results  constantly  in  mind. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  moral  aspect  of  school  organization  and 
management,  and  of  the  intellectual  exercises  in  a  general  way. 

There  can  be  no  teaching  without  school  organization  and  school 
management.  But  there  can  be  no  organization  or  management  of 
pupils  rising  higher  than  mere  compulsion  and  fear  that  does  not  rest 
upon  a  moral  basis — on  right,  not  might. 

The  very  first  prerequisite  for  teaching  is  a  moral  condition 
involved  in  the  organization  of  the  school.  Furthermore,  such  organi 
zation  and  management  is  not  merely  a  means  or  condition  of  the 
mental  training.  It  has  significance  also  for  the  further  moral  training 
of  the  pupils.  In  school  management  the  teacher  is  endeavoring  to 
morally  train  his  pupils  in  the  habits  and  virtues  of  order,  obedience, 
courtesy,  and  respect  for  law. 

The  child  learns  social  co-operation  ;  respect  for  others  and  their 
rights — the  basis  of  good  manners  and  good  morals.  He  is  taught  self- 
control  and  self-expression  in  the  orderly  social  life  of  the  school.  He 
is  thus  led  to  develop  his  own  moral  nature  and  acquire  moral  habits 
as  he  takes  his  place  in  the  organized  school  life  and  fulfils  its  duties. 

The  intellectual  exercises  of  the  school  have  also  a  moral  significance 


that  is  sometimes  strangely  overlooked.  There  can  be  no  intellectual 
advance  without  attention.  But  on  the  moral  side  attention  demands 
earnestness  and  concentration  of  purpose.  If  continued,  as  it  must  be 
in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  intellectual  training,  the  child 
acquires  in  this  painstaking  application  the  moral  qualities  of 
perseverance,  patience  and  self-denial.  If  the  intellectual  training  is 
successful  in  arousing,  quickening  and  establishing  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  child  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  significance 
of  the  ideal.  He  learns  the  lesson  of  self-control,  self-expression  and 
self-development  in  devotion  to  the  claims  of  truth,  which  is  higher 
than  selfishness,  higher  than  mere  likings,  aversions  and  individual 
waywardness  and  caprice. 

This  attitude  to  truth  is  invaluable  in  leading  to  a  similar  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  beauty,  goodness  and  righteousness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  habits  above  mentioned  are  not  merely 
intellectual  achievements.  They  are  moral  elements  incorporated  into 
the  life  and  forming  part  of  the  character  of  the  child. 

Subdividing  the  above  general  considerations,  we  may  note  the 
possibilities  of  moral  training  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
social  aspects  of  the  school  life. 

Physical  training  may  be  made  a  basis  for  valuable  moral  results. 
Erect  and  manly  bearing  helps  courage,  and  courage  is  a  fundamental 
virtue.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  helps  self-respect.  Courage  and  self- 
respect  will  assist  in  repudiating  many  degrading  habits.  These  will 
appear  as  mean,  unworthy,  contemptible,  to  the  self-respecting  child. 
The  boy's  desire  to  become  strong  and  manly  should  be  utilized  in 
warning  him  against  cigarette  smoking  and  all  debilitating  and 
debasing  practices.  The  girl's  desire  to  be  comely  and  attractive 
may  be  appealed  to  in  a  similar  manner,  and  true  beauty  of  soul 
inculcated.  From  this  standpoint  all  degrading  forms  of  punishment, 
such  as  pulling  the  ears  of  the  pupil,  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  teacher 
should  train  the  pupil  to  regard  the  body  as  the  sacred  temple  of  the 
spirit. 

Intellectual  training  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  general  terms. 
The  moral  value  of  a  genuine  interest  in  study  must  not  be  overlooked. 
To  work  assiduously  to  pass  an  examination  may  train  the  pupil  to 
overcome  lazy  tendencies.  Although  there  may  be  concentration  of 
purpose  without  true  morality,  for  an  evil  end  may  be  persistently 
pursued,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  can  be  no  strength  of 
character,  no  advance  in  goodness,  upon  the  basis  of  vacillating 
instability  of  disposition.  In  the  prevention  of  copying  an  occasion  is 
given  to  teach  honesty,  self-respect  and  self-reliance. 


The  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's  nature  is  influenced  by  surroundings. 
There  should  be  good  pictures  in  the  schoolroom.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  Music  may  be  made 
a  potent  refining  influence.  The  wide  possibilities  for  influencing  the 
children's  dispositions  through  suitable  music  and  appropriate  words 
is  worthy  of  the  teacher's  careful  attention. 

The  social  side  of  the  child's  nature  is  developed  in  connection  with 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  which  involves  at 
every  step  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil. 

The  playground  should  be  supervised  by  the  teacher  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  forming  a  true  code  of  honor  in  the  games,  where  the  child 
may  learn  to  despise  meaness,  cheating  and  roughness,  arid  may 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness,  truthfulness,  and  brave  self-control. 

In  all  the  discipline  of  the  school  the  moral  aspect  becomes  more 
prominent.  No  punishment  is  properly  viewed  apart  from  its  moral 
tendenc}-.  The  whole  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  correct,  modify,  amend 
and  improve  the  conduct,  and  through  this  the  character  of  the  pupil. 
In  this  wray  the  pupil  is  being  prepared  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  later  years  in  the  home  and  civic  life. 

If  the  axiom  that  all  punishments  and  corrections  should  be  adminis 
tered  with  dignity,  calmness,  kindness,  courtesy  and  mutual  respect 
were  kept  in  mind,  corporal  punishment  would  tend  to  become  a 
vanishing  quantity  if  it  did  not  disappear  altogether. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  assist  the  pupil  in  preserving  self-respect. 
For  this  reason  reproof  or  correction  should  in  nearly  every  case  be 
privately  given,  seldom  before  the  other  pupils,  never  before  visiting 
strangers  or  inspector.  When  rules  are  broken  the  teacher  should  very 
carefully  seek  for  the  motive  that  actuated  the  disobedient  child.  Was 
it  ignorance,  carelessness,  mischief,  or  defiance  ?  The  teacher  should 
lead  the  pupil  to  regard  him  as  a  true  friend.  The  teacher  should 
expect  a  great  deal  from  his  pupils.  Unblessed  is  the  teacher  who 
expecteth  little — he  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  teacher  should 
trust  his  pupils  and  endeavor  to  assist  them  in  living  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  his  confidence  in  them. 

No  rules  should  be  arbitrary,  and  all  rules  should  be  explained.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  learns  that  right  and  duty  are  not  mere  com 
mands  capriciously  enforced  by  a  stronger  power,  but  based  upon 
deepest  reason. 

With  regard  to  the  direct  enunciation  of  moral  rules  and  principles, 
we  may  notice  that  all  through  the  literature  used  in  the  schoolroom 
are  to  be  found  skilful  and  beautiful  expositions  of  moral  ideals.  The 


teacher  of  tact  and  insight  will  know  when  and  how  to  add  his  hearty 
approbation  of  noble  sentiments.  He  may  also  utilize  essays  and 
supplementary  reading  in  the  same  way.  This  is  more  effective  than 
learning  definitions  of  moral  virtues.  Beware  of  Pecksniffian  mor- 
alizings. 

Although  my  topic  is  Moral  Training,  not  Religious  Instruction,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  take  some  notice  of  the  latter  vexed  question. 

It  should  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
moral  training  can  be  carried  on  successfully  whether  religious 
instruction  be  given  or  not. 

Those  optimistic  people  who  say  we  all  ought  to  agree  upon  the 
more  important  religious  truths,  and  have  these  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools,  should  be  reminded  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  stern  realities. 
and  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  notorious  that  people 
do  differ  about  these  truths ;  and  even  with  regard  to  those  religious 
truths  about  which  there  is  most  agreement,  there  is  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  fight  over  the  points  of  difference  to  an  astonishing  extent. 

While  this  remains  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  such 
dividing  topics  should  not  form  a  compulsory  or  essential  part  of  the 
exercises  in  national  schools,  which  were  intended  to  be  a  bond  of  union, 
not  a  bone  of  contention  among  citizens. 

O 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Public  School  is  only  one  of  the 
agencies  employed  in  educating  the  child.  The  Public  School  was 
intended  to  co-operate  with  home  and  church  influences,  it  was  not 
meant  to  supersede  them. 

If  some  of  the  more  zealous  clergymen  who  spend  much  energy  in 
an  attempt  to  incorporate  religious  instruction  in  the  Public  School 
program  would  direct  some  of  it  to  the  revival  of  family  worship, 
perhaps  more  results  would  be  attained.  The  home  is  the  central 
institution;  Church,  Sunday  School  and  Public  School  are  subordinated 
to  it.  At  any  rate  the  Public  School  teacher  is  not  meant  to  supersede 
the  parent,  but  to  be  his  efficient  and  sympathetic  assistant. 

The  foolish  statement  that  the  Public  Schools  are  creating  criminals 
scarcely  needs  refutation.  It  is  as  senseless  as  it  would  be  to  charge  the 
medical  men  in  the  city  of  Toronto  with  the  increasing  death  rate  from 
trolley  car  and  bicycle  accidents.  As  the  Public  School  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  educating  the  child,  we  must  examine  the  other  influences 
to  locate  the  cause  of  criminality. 

The  child  is  only  a  comparatively  short  time  under  the  teacher's 
supervision.  Look  at  the  influences  that  are  frequently  thrown  around 
the  child  when  he  is  not  in  the  teacher's  charge,  and  the  impropriety 
of  charging  the  criminality  upon  the  teacher  will  be  evident.  In  fact 


it  is  the  recognition  of  how  well  the  Public  School  performs  its  special 

work,  that  leads  many  parents  to  desire  to  relegate  to  it  the  work 

of   home    and  Sunday    School.     We  may   look   to  the  teachers   who 

have  clone  their   part  so  successfully  to  make  an  effort   to    secure  a 

1  greater  co-ordination  of  the  forces  of  home,  Sunday  School  and  Public 

1  School.     The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  reach  the  parents  and  arouse 

^parental  solicitude  and  co-operation. 

The  Sunday  School  could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption  in  it 
of  methods  that  have  been  so  successful  in  the  Public  School.  The 
kindergarten  element  in  the  Public  School  might  be  greatly  extended, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  more  neglected  waifs  running  at  large  on 
the  back  streets.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  pne  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  the  mothers  should  be  taught  to 
be  the  true  kindergartners. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  unregenerated 
are  not  in  that  condition  from  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is  better  and 
nobler,  but  from  want  of  moral  responsiveness  to  recognized  right  and 
duty.  The  teacher's  work  will  not  be  in  vain  if  he  succeed  in 
strengthening  and  developing  the  moral  natures  of  his  pupils,  habituat 
ing  them  to  loyal  and  willing  response  to  the  claims  of  right  and 
righteousness,  and  in  this  most  important  work  the  teacher's  own 
character  and  example  is  the  mightiest  factor. 

Give  us  teachers,  the  nation  should  cry.  Its  usual  call  is  for  cheap 
teaching.  But  there  is  one  educator  who  counteracts  the  blindness  of 
trustees  and  the  indifference  of  parents — the  child.  The  child  teaches 
the  teacher.  The  very  presence  of  these  eager  young  innocent  minds 
looking  up  to  the  teacher  for  guidance  and  example  stirs  him  to 
noblest  endeavor. 

How  could  he  deceive  or  injure  these  confiding  little  ones  ?  His 
nature,  if  it  has  a  spark  of  manliness  or  nobility,  responds  to  this 
appeal,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  teachers  become  the  most  sensitive  to 
moral  demands.  The  teacher  from  day  to  day  learns  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  his  work  is  not  to  "  keep  school,"  or  prepare  pupils  for 
examinations,  but  to  aid  in  that  spiritual  process  whereby  human  souls 
are  strengthened,  developed,  uplifted  and  ennobled. 

That  to  perfection's  sacred  height 

They  nearer  still  may  rise, 
And  all  they  think  and  all  they  do 

Be  pleasing  in  God's  eyes. 
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PEDAGOGICS    AS    A     UNIVERSITY    SUBJECT. 
BY  J.  G.  HUME,  M.  A.,  PH.  D., 

[Professor  of  Ethics  and  History  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Toronto]. 

To  treat  the  subject  of  my  address  exhaustively  would  be  to 
treat  it  exhaustingly — in  August.  I  shall  content  myself  and 
please  you  better  by  merely  indicating  briefly  the  main  outlines, 
the  chief  problems  for  solution,  leaving  time  for  further  discussion. 

I  propose  to  speak  first  of  the  present  status  of  pedagogics  in 
the  University  and  out  of  it,  then  indicate  defects  and  difficulties 
in  the  present  arrangement,  and  lastly  consider  the  advisability  of 
a  further  extension  of  Pedagogics  in  University  teaching. 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  the  professional  training  of  Teachers 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  graduate  of  a  University,  we  may  note 
three  different  conditions  which  the  University  graduate  finds  in 
different  localities,  when  he  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  the  noble 
profession  of  teaching  : 

I.  He  may  still  find  the  old  state  of  affairs  prevailing,   where 
a  graduate  of  a  University  was  supposed  to  be  at  once  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  efficiently  perform  the  duties  of  an 
instructor  without  any  further  preparation  or  training. 

II.  Then    we    reach '  a    higher    conception    of   the    office    of 
teacher,  a  truer  appreciation  of  its  importance  and  difficulty,  and 
some  professional  training  is  provided  for  the  graduate.      But  he 
has  no  special   provision  made  for  his  special   needs.      The  grad 
uate   is   simply   provided  for   along  with   those   who   have   never 
studied  in  a  University,  whose   range   of  reading  and  culture  is 
more  limited,  who  have  not  made  the  sacrifices  in  time,  money, 
in    effort,    that  the   graduate   has   made       These   two  classes  are 
joined  unequally  together  in  a  Normal  School,  or  some  modifi 
cation  of  it  called  a  Normal  College. 

III.  Lastly  we  reach  the  higher  standpoint  where  the  special 
needs  of  the  graduate  are  fully  recognized  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  provide  for  his  professional   training  as  a  graduate,  either  by 
(a)    a    system  of   elective  courses  during  the  later  years  of  his 
University   course,    or    (b)    in     connection    with     post-graduate 
courses  conducted  by  the  University. 
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The  objections  against  the  first  state  of  affairs,  where  no 
professional  training  is  provided  for  the  graduate,  are  so  manifest 
that  I  need  scarcely  pause  to  mention  them  before  this  Association 
of  experienced  teachers.  In  most  of  the  places  where  the  graduate 
is  not  professionally  trained,  the  teacher  with  less  non-professional 
culture  who  has  never  attended  a  University  is  carefully  trained 
in  Model  and  Normal  Schools.  Now  it  is  almost  self-evident  that 
non-professional  studies  should  precede  professional.  It  certainly 
appears  to  be  a  curious  arrangement  to  find  side  by  side  a 
great  deal  of  training  of  those  who  possess  very  little  knowledge 
and  none  at  all  of  those  who  possess  considerable  knowledge.  On 
the  one  hand  training  without  knowledge,  on  the  the  other 
knowledge  without  training. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  training  given  in  Model  and 
Normal  Schools,  except  this,  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  better 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  those  institutions  if  they  were  compelled 
to  pursue  their  regular  non-professional  studies  a  few  years  more, 
and  then,  with  more  maturity,  with  more  material  to  work  upon, 
they  could  with  more  profit  to  themselves,  and  more  benefit  to 
the  teaching  profession,  proceed  to  consider  methods  of  utilizing 
and  applying  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  the  guidance 
of  younger  seekers  after  knowledge. 

Need  I  say  anything  about  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
because  a  man  has  successfully  passed  the  several  examinations 
of  a  University  course,  he  is  thereby  fitted  at  once  to  successfully 
attempt  to  educate  others?  Certainly,  like  the  rich  young  man  in 
Scripture,  he  may  not  be  far  from  his  goal,  but  one  thing  he 
lacks,  and  wise  counsel  would  advise  him  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  be  taught 
and  recollection  of  the  methods  employed  by  his  own  instructors 
and  a  determination  to  experiment  for  himself  will  do  much  for 
him.  But  he  might  be  better  provided  for,  and  his  pupils  would 
be  more  justly  dealt  with  if  he  were  first  professionally  trained. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  Universities,  where  no  special 
professional  training  is  required  of  graduates,  courses  are  provided 
that  are  very  helpful  for  professional  training.  Standing  midway, 
as  it  were,  between  the  usual  theoretical  course  and  the  usual 
practical  one  we  have  such  studies  as  the  psychological  and 
philosophical  disciplines,  and  if  these  were  carefully  followed  by 
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the  undergraduate  who  intends  to  teach,  his  lack  of  professional 
training  would  not  be  so  glaring.  But  I  find  that,  as  a  rule, 
where  no  professional  training  is  required  of  the  graduate,  no 
provision  is  made  for  making  compulsory  these  semi-professional 
disciplines,  and  highly  trained  specialists  in  languages,  in  science, 
in  mathematics,  receive  their  diplomas  as  teachers  without  any 
professional  training  and  without  any  acquaintance  with  the 
psychological  and  philosophical  courses  of  study,  that  lead  the  stu 
dent  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  topic  to  be  studied  to  the  subject 
—the  pupil — the  person  who  is  to  be  taught.  In  some  cases 
those  psychological  and  philosophical  disciplines  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  course  for  all  undergraduates;  but  as  colleges  grow, 
as  specialization  advances,  the  plan  of  making  some  general  course 
compulsory  is  gradually  replaced  by  some  system  of  electives,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  have  these  courses  elective  for  the 
general  student,  but  compulsory  to  the  intending  teacher.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  of  very  great  service  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  ministry  or  the  legal  profession,  in  both  of  which  pro 
fessions  an  insight  into  human  nature  is  a  prerequisite  of 
success. 

This  has  been  very  generally  recognized  by  the  theologians, 
who  are  often  supposed  to  be  less  enterprising  and  progressive 
than  the  self-satisfied  scientists.  The  student  of  theology  is 
generally  found  preparing  himself  for  the  knots  and  tangles  of 
thoology  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  pastoral  supervision,  by  a 
preliminary  study  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Psychology. 
In  some  cases  the  lawyer  does  likewise,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
teacher,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  ignores  these  disciplines 
and  supposes  that  he  is  ready  to  teach  when  he  has  made  himself 
proficient  in  his  chosen  specialty — Classics,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics,  or  Natural  Science. 

When  we  come  to  those  who  recognize  the  need  of  professional 
training  for  the  graduate,  we  must  acknowledge  this  as  a  step  for 
ward.  But  where  the  professional  training  for  the  graduate  is 
given  along  with  those  who  have  never  matriculated  into  a 
University,  we  must  condemn  this  method  of  training  as  inade 
quate  and  ill-advised. 

Two  classes  so  heterogeneous  in  their  non-professional  stand 
ing  cannot  be  successfully  trained  together.  It  imposes  an 
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intolerable  burden  upon  the  instructors  in  such   Normal  Colleges 
to  adapt  their  teaching  to  these  two  widely  separated  classes. 

Besides  this,  it  is  unfair  to  the  graduate  who  has  sacrificed 
time,  money  and  mental  worry,  extending  over  years,  to  class  him 
with  those  who  have  made  none  of  these  sacrifices.  To  ask  the 
graduate  to  wait  for  these  weaker  brethren  to  "catch  up"  is  a 
flagrant  injustice. 

Furthermore,  it  is  resented  by  the  graduate.  He  has  valued 
his  University  Education  so  highly  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
spend  very  much  to  obtain  it.  The  majority  of  students  in  Uni 
versities  all  over  the  world  are  working  their  own  way  through 
college,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  self-sacrifice.  The  graduate 
naturally  resents  a  treatment  of  his  University  course  which  seems  to 
regard  it  as  of  no  account.  Perhaps  this,  though  seldom  expressed, 
has  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  with  the  continued 
prevalence  of  the  former  plan  of  asking  from  the  graduate  no 
further  sacrifice  in  attendance  at  a  training  institute.  I  am  satis 
fied  that  at  the  present  time  the  method  of  sending  the  graduate 
back  to  be  trained  with  those  who  are  not  even  matriculants, 
seeming  to  the  graduate  like  ante-matriculation  study  instead  of 
post-graduate  study,  leads  many  of  the  cleverest  graduates  to 
refuse  to  enter  the  training  institute.  They  migrate  to  other 
colleges  if  they  desire  to  proceed  further  along  the  line  of  teach 
ing,  they  undertake  post-graduate  studies  in  the  specialties  they 
have  learnt  to  love,  graduate  as  Ph.  D.'s,  and  enter  the  sphere 
of  University  teaching,  without  any  professional  training  in 
teaching. 

I  value  highly  this  movement  towards  post-graduate  study. 
But  wThy  should  not  the  professional  training  of  a  teacher  take 
rank  with  such  post-graduate  study,  during  the  period  through 
which  it  extends,  and  only  less  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  shorter  in  time? 

Perhaps  too,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Instructors  in 
Universities  have  never  had  any  professional  training,  helps  to 
explain  the  indifference  of  the  Universities  to  this  matter  in  those 
cases  where  such  indifference  is  found. 

Graduates  who  are  taught  Psychology,  etc.,  along  with  tyros, 
are  led  to  despise  these  subjects.  On  the  other  hand  the  self- 
satisiied  teacher  with  some  experience  in  teaching,  when  he  sees. 
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the  flounderings  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  graduate  despises 
University  training. 

We  now  come  to  those  Universities  who  provide  some  pro 
fessional  training  for  their  graduates  who  intend  to  teach.  In 
some  cases  as  elective  studies  during  the  undergraduate  course,  in 
others  as  part  of  a  system  of  post-graduate  studies,  in  others  with 
both  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  work  in  Pedagogics. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
statement  of  what  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  Universities  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  When  we 
examine  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  England, 
Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  greatest 
Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  provide  no  special  Peda 
gogical  training.  Of  course  the  Avork  in  those  subjects  which  are 
so  essential  for  Pedagogics,  viz: — the  Psychological,  Logical  and 
Philosophical  disciplines,  is  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
these  great  centres  of  learning. 

The  University  of  London  provides  examinations  in'  the  Art, 
Theory  and  History  of  Education,  since  1883;  but  I  find  no 
provision  in  the  teaching  institution,  University  College,  London, 
for  instruction  in  Pedagogics. 

Owen's  College,  Manchester,  provides  some  special  courses  in 
Pedagogics,  chiefly  consisting,  however,  of  a  slight  modification 
of  the  regular  course  in  Logic  and  Psychology. 

The  University  College  of  South  Wales  provides  a  special 
course  in  Pedagogics.  Two  lecturers  are  employed.  Theory  of 
Education  is  dealt  with  in  close  connection  writh  Psychology  and 
Ethics.  Also  a  course  in  History  of  Education  is  given.  The 
whole  \vork  in  Pedagogics  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  regular 
philosophical  course. 

When  we  go  north  to  Scotland,  we  find  Pedagogics  as  an 
integral  part  of  each  University  in  Scotland.  In  this  matter 
Scotland  takes  first  rank  and  I  think  we  should  accord  the  greatest 
praise  to  Edinburgh  University  and  to  Professor  Laurie. 

The  provision  for  Pedagogics  in  every  phase  is  very  complete 
in  Edinburgh,  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Professor  Laurie 
deserves  credit  as  a  pioneer.  His  division  of  subjects,  etc.,  has 
probably  served  as  a  model  for  a  number  of  other  Universities  in 
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Scotland  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.      The  course  in   Edin 
burgh  is  entitled 

THEORY,  HISTORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 
I.      Theory  or  Science  of  Education. 

(a)  The  end  and  materials  of  Education. 

(b)  Science  of  Education;  i.  e.,  Applied   Psychology  and 

Ethics. 

II.      Art  of  Education  or  Application  of  Principles  and  Rules. 

(a)  Intellectual — Method  in  intellectual  instruction,  train 

ing  and  discipline. 

(b)  Ethical — Method  in  moral  training  and  discipline. 

(c)  Organization  of  Schools— Salient  features  of  primary, 

secondary  and  University  education.  Technical 
instruction,  etc. 

(d)  History    of   Education    and    of   Theories — A    course 

extending  over  ancient  and  modern  times;  study  of 
representative  writers.  Written  examinations  are 
held.  Essays  required. 

Practice  in  teaching  is  provided  in  connection  with  the  regular 
training  college  for  teachers.  Other  schools  are  visited 
systematically. 

I  have  mentioned  Edinburgh  with  more  detail,  as  it  may 
conveniently  serve  as  a  standard  of  reference  in  speaking  of  the 
work  in  other  institutions.  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  1876,  and 
Aberdeen  provide  courses  in  Pedagogics  similar  to  that  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  influence  of  Old  Scotland  may  be  found  in  New  Scotland. 
In  Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  Professor  Laurie's 
pupils,  Professor  Murray,  takes  charge  of  Pedagogics  along  with 
Philosophy.  Going  westward  we  find  a  well-known  Nova 
Scotian  educationist,  Dr.  T.  Rand,  of  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  giving  Pedagogics  a  place  in  that  University.  McGill 
of  Quebec  ;  Queens,  Toronto,  and  Trinity  of  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba  College  have  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Pedagogics 
to  undergrauates  or  graduates. 

It  is  true  that  in  each  of  these  institutions  the  philosophical 
disciplines  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Pedagogics,  are  taught  with 
considerable  thoroughness.  McGill  undertakes  some  work  in 
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Physiological  Psychology,  and  Toronto  has  a  well-equipped 
Psychological  Laboratory,  and  also  provides  an  examination  for 
graduates  for  the  B.  Pasd.  and  D.  Paed.  degrees,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  are  far  behind  the  record  of  Scotland,  though 
comparing  not  unfavorably  with  England. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  extension  of 
Pedagogics  in  Universities  during  the  last  few  years.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn  this  has  been  largely  due  to  a  close  alliance  between 
Experimental  Psychology  and  Pedagogics  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  no  one  man  deserves  more  credit  for  this  alliance  and  for  the 
rapid  extension  of  both  departments  in  University  teaching,  than 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  United  States,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  has  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  for  the  extension  of  Logical,  Psychological, 
Philosophical  and  Pedagogical  disciplines.  Like  President  Hall, 
he  too  believes  that  all  true  advance  and  deep  insight  into 
Pedagogics  rests  upon  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  and  con 
tinued  interest  in,  and  study  of  the  Logical,  Psychological  and 
Philosophical  disciplines.  When  we  look  over  the  Universities 
of  the  United  States  we  shall  find  that  all  these  studies  in  close 
alliance  have  made  very  rapid  strides  during  the  last  ten  years, 
in  providing  training  for  both  undergraduate  and  post-graduate 
students  along  these  lines. 

Two  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  work  of  creating  an  interest 
in  Experimental  Psychology,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Prof. 
Cattell,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  host  of  other  efficient  and 
enthusiastic  workers.  The  post-graduate  course  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Psychology — used  by  Dr.  Hall  as  a  term  to 
include  the  Logical,  Ethical,  Anthropological  enquiries  as 
wrell  as  those  more  narrowly  entitled  Psychological — and  Peda 
gogics  served  to  stir  up  the  great  Universities  of  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Columbia  to  undertake  post-graduate  work  of  a 
similar  character.  Some  of  the  Universities  failed  to  include 
Pedagogics  in  the  forward  movement,  yet  the  list  of  those  includ 
ing  Pedagogics  comprises  nearly  all  the  Universities  of  first  rakn 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  a  number  of  smaller,  though 
ambitious  colleges.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  courses 
in  Clark,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Brown,  Yale,  Northwestern,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
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Colorado,  California,  Leland  Stanford.  The  above  is  not  given 
as  a  complete  list,  but  is  merely  illustrative  of  the  growth  of 
Pedagogics. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  work  as  indicated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Calendar,  are  provided  for.  The  usual  plan  is  to  make  these 
courses  elective  as  part  of  the  undergraduate  course  for  the 
ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  during  the  final  years  of  the  course. 

In  some  cases  (e.  g.  in  Colorado  and  California),  provision 
is  made  for  admitting  to  these  courses,  experienced  teachers  who 
desire  to  attend,  though  not  University  men.  In  all  of  these 
Universities,  the  course  in  Pedagogics  is  closely  allied  with  the 
Philosophical  departments.  In  some  cases  (e.  g.,  Chicago  and 
Columbia),  the  head  of  the  Philosophical  department  is  also 
director  of  the  Pedagogical  section.  In  the  larger  institutions, 
where  provision  has  been  made  for  post-graduate  studies,  and  the 
granting  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  post-graduate  enquiries  are 
conducted  in  Pedagogics.  As  is  wrell  known,  all  the  work  in 
Clark  is  post-graduate.  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  Chicago, 
Cornell,  have  post-graduate  courses  in  Pedagogics. 

The  relation  in  which  Pedagogics  is  regarded  as  standing  to 
other  enquiries,  is  excellently  stated  by  Professor  Dewey,  of 
Chicago,  as  follows:— 

"  It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory 
and  method  presupposes  a  thorough  grounding  in  Psychological 
principles;  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems 
demands  as  a  prerequisite,  a  familiarity  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence ; 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires 
that  discipline  in  the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals  which  is 
afforded  by  Ethics,  and  that  a  broad  outlook  is  best  gained  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought.  It  is  further 
believed  that  the  Science  of  Education,  like  Logic,  has  often  suf 
fered  from  failure  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  research  of 
advancing  Science." 

The  place  of  Pedagogics  in  a  University  Course  is  well  stated 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Colorado:— 

".  I.  Primarily  to  afford  College  students  additional  means  of 
liberal  culture  through  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
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II.  It  aims  moreover  at  the  professional  training"  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  teachers  already  at 
work  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  State." 

The  attention  given  to  Pedagogics  by  these  Universities,  and 
especially  the  post-graduate  researches,  must  soon  produce  excellent 
results  in  broadening  and  deepening  conceptions  of  educational 
principles  and  methods.  The  spirit  of  independence  and  the 
principle  of  careful  experiment  will  replace  that  of  servile  imitation 
and  routine  methods,  or  haphazard  capriciousness. 

An  account  of  a  most  interesting  attempt  which  is  being  made 
by  the  Pedagogical  section  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under 
Professor  Dewey,  to  experiment  with  the  problem  of  primary 
education  to  discover  the  basis  and  principles  of  true  kindergarten 
and  manual  training  methods,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
school  course,  along  the  lines  of  free  activity  and  interest  through 
construction  and  self-expression,  is  reported  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  by  Dr.  Eby. 

This  differs  from  the  Felix  Adler  School,  of  New  York,  in  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  separate  institution  to  carry  out  a  pre 
conceived  ideal  of  educational  methods  in  its  own  way,  but  is 
rather  intended  as  an  experiment  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
results  that  may  be  at  once  utilized  in  remodelling  and  improving 
the  ordinary  and  primary  school  methods  and  course  of  instruction. 
You  will  all  agree  that  these  are  now  altogether  too  stereotyped 
and  will  not  suffer  from  being  considerably  modified  and 
modernized. 

The  election  of  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University  as 
head  of  the  public  school  system  of  Chicago  and  the  effort  made 
to  secure  President  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  direct 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  deserve  special  notice  as  the 
beginning  of  a  commendable  tendency.  The  consideration  shewn 
by  the  Universities  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  has 
doubtless  had  its  influence  in  bringing  about  this  appreciation  of 
University  men. 

What^difficulties  prevent  Pedagogics  from  being  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  of  every  University  and  College  ?  Waiving 
the  consideration  of  the  lack  of  funds,  for  even  Universities  are  at 
times  unable  to  do  what  they  desire  by  reason  of  poverty,  we  may 
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notice  that  Pedagogics  is  a  comparatively  modern  and  recent 
claimant  for  University  recognition. 

We  may  profitably  consider  the  history  of  some  other  modern 
and  comparatively  recent  additions  to  the  University  curriculum 
and  see  what  light  this  throws  on  our  problem. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Universities  when  Natural 
Science  had  to  struggle  for  recognition.  Afterwards  Modern 
Languages  came  forward  with  its  claims,  and  Political  Science  is 
still  struggling  for  recognition. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  famous  spokesman  for  Science,  pointed  out 
the  inadequacy  of  the  purely  professional  tendency  and  eloquently 
advocated  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth. 

Is  not  the  tendency  towards  narrow  professionalism  more 
prevalent  outside  of  the  University  than  in  it?  In  the  case  of 
Pedagogics  the  argument  for  disinterested  scientific  study  is  one 
that  could  be  properly  urged  in  presenting  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  making  it  a  University  subject. 

Applied  Science  in  still  more  recent  times  had  to  meet  an 
entirely  different  set  of  objections.  So  successful  was  the  advocacy 
of  disinterested  scientific  study  in  Universities  that  any  enquiries 
whose  results  were  to  be  speedily  utilized  in  a  professional,  useful 
or  profitable  manner  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  leading 
to  a  sordid  mercenary  view  of  culture.  But  in  spite  of  this,  Applied 
Science  has  made  rapid  progress  and  recently  the  example  of 
Germany  of  utilizing  the  best  results  of  University  training  and 
University  methods  in  the  experiments  made  for  a  purely  com 
mercial  result  has  led  the  British  public  to  see  that  their  mercantile 
supremacy  is  endangered  if  they  do  not  go  and  do  likewise.  The 
immense  commercial  value  of  Pasteur's  researches  in  France  did 
not  cast  any  discredit  upon  scientific  studies  with  a  practical  out 
come. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  studies  that  are  leading  to 
immediate  professional  advantages  may  still  be  pursued  in  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  and  in  a  proper  spirit.  Hence 
the  fact  that  Pedagogics  leads  to  immediate  practical  results  should 
not  debar  it  from  University  recognition. 

Modern  Languages  pursued  at  first  almost  entirely  with  the 
view  of  immediate  usefulness,  forming  a  part  of  the  polite  accom- 
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plishments  of  young  ladies  along  with  music  and  painting,  soon 
asserted  the  claim  of  culture  value  against  the  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  Classics.  At  first,  almost  despised  when  making  such 
claims,  it  steadily  advanced  until  it  is  now  quite  aggressive  and 
leads  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  classic  stronghold. 

The  war  of  tongues  which  started  at  Babel  still  goes  merrily 
on,  and  the  lesson  we  may  learn  from  it  is  this,  that  studies 
despised  because  of  their  tendency  to  present  advantage  and  lack 
of  credentials  for  culture  purposes  may  turn  out  upon  closer 
acquaintance  to  possess  more  value  for  training  and  culture  than 
was  at  first  suspected. 

So  too  pedagogics  altho'  of  very  immediate  value  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  suspected  of  lack  of  disciplinary  importance  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  line  of  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  train  the  intellect. 
Allied  with  and  based  upon  the  old  standard  philosophical  dis 
ciplines  and  pursued  in  a  scientific  spirit  by  University  teachers, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  studies  carried  on  in  this  way, 
Pedagogics  may  be  eminently  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  liberal 
education. 

Political  Science  has  only  received  full  and  satisfactory  recog 
nition  from  the  more  advanced  and  stronger  Universities.  Yet 
the  value  of  these  studies  for  the  comprehension  of  our  complex 
commercial  and  political  relations,  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  these  in  democratic  countries  must  lead  to  an  ever  widening 
extension  into  University  recognition.  Now  if  the  national 
importance  of  a  study  of  Politital  Science  is  a  valid  ground  upon 
which  to  advocate  its  pursuit  in  a  University,  much  more  emphatic 
are  the  claims  of  Pedagogics. 

For  if  a  knowledge  of  Pedagogics  lies  at  the  basis  of  success 
ful  teaching,  and  successful  teaching  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
perpetuation  and  extension  of  every  phase  of  civilization,  every 
valuable  product  of  culture,  every  national  treasure  of  imperishable 
worth,  then  the  national  importance  of  Pedagogics  is  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  before  all  other  competitors. 

The  chief  objections  against  Pedagogics  as  a  University 
subject  are,  first,  that  of  narrow  professionalism  unworthy  the 
aims  and  methods  of  University  teaching  and,  second,  the  practical 
difficulty  of  providing  suitable  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
instruction  in  the  special  methods  in  special  lines  of  study. 
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The  tendency  towards  narrow  professionalism  is  one  ground 
for  advocating  Pedagogics  as  a  University  subject.  The  whole 
spirit  and  method  of  University  teaching  is  so  opposed  to  this  that 
we  might  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  result  would  not  be 
deterioration  or  lowering  of  University  ideals  and  systems  but 
rather  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  of  the  study  of  Pedagogics  by 
the  adoption  of  the  same  lofty  scientific  standpoint  that  prevails 
everywhere  in  University  methods. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  practice  in  teaching  is  one  that  faces 
the  present  method  of  Normal  School  and  College.  They  usually 
utilize  a  model  school,  and  observe  the  systems  and  methods  of 
the  regular  schools  in  the  locality.  All  these  are  available  in  the 
same  way  at  any  University,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
pre-eminent  advantage  of  instruction  in  special  methods  by  those 
who  are  closest  to  the  advancing  march  of  recent  research.  This 
is  a  matter  to  which  Professor  Dewey  refers,  as  quoted  earlier  in 
the  paper  and  it  is  one  worth  emphasizing. 

At  first  there  might  bs  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  co-opera 
tion  of  the  Professors  in  the  various  departments  to  assist  the 
Pedagogical  course  by  special  lectures  on  methods  in  their  several 
specialties.  Yet  the  desire  of  specialists  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  chosen  line  of  enquiry,  the  recognition  that  next  to  the  con 
quests  and  discoveries  of  the  leading  specialists  themselves,  the 
greatest  factor  in  advancing  any  line  of  study  is  to  secure  competent 
teachers  of  that  specialty,  will  lead  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  in  the  University  to  see  the  importance  of  their 
assistance  in  the  work  of  Pedagogical  training. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
making  Pedagogics  a  University  subject.  To  the  subject  of 
Pedagogics,  to  the  students  of  Pedagogics,  to  the  teaching 
Profession. 

I.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  any  tendency  towards  narrow 
professionalism  in  the  study  of  Pedagogics.  The  danger  of  routine 
methods  and  stagnation  always  threatens  us,  nothing  will  do  more 
at  the  outset  to  avert  this  than  the  treatment  of  Pedagogics  as  a 
University  subject.  The  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  scientific  thorough 
ness  and  independence  of  treatment  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  in 
the  University.  The  director  of  Pedagogics  is  also  more  likely  to 
be  kept  from  the  excessive  overwork  that  always  prevails  in  Normal 
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Schools,  with  their  attempts  to  rush  through  the  whole  course  in  a 
year,  often  TWICE  in  a  year,  with  summer  sessions  thrown  in  for 
recreation.  No  teacher  can  long  survive  such  hurry  and  overwork 
and  retain  spontaneity  and  creative  activity  of  intellect.  In  very 
self-defence  of  his  life  he  is  compelled  to  repeat  himself  and  run 
into  ruts  and  grooves. 

The  subject  of  Pedagogics  in  a  University  would  receive  a 
dignity  and  importance  that  is  only  its  due.  Conducted  outside 
of  the  University  it  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  for 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  University 
Education. 

Forming  part  of  the  University  curriculum  it  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  a  liberal  University  Education. 

In  the  University,  Pedagogics  is  more  likely  to  be  in  alliance 
with  and  built  upon  those  psychological-philosophical  disciplines 
that  constitute  the  true  basis  of  Pedagogics  and  ensure  breadth 
of  view  and  thoroughness. 

In  a  University,  Pedagogics  will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake 
proper  post-graduate  researches  and  thus  take  its  rank  with  non- 
professional  post-graduate  special  study  leading  to  the  Ph.  D. 
degree. 

II.  The  undergraduate  of  the  University  would  have  an 
additional  means  of  liberal  culture. 

The  study  of  the  History  and  Theory  of  Education  would  give 
a  practical  turn  to  and  thus  make  more  interesting  and  profitable 
the  regular  courses  in  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and 
Psychology. 

To  learn  how  to  teach  is  to  learn  how  to  study.  Many  of  the 
students  at  a  University  would  receive  very  great  profit  and 
advantage  from  the  courses  in  History  and  Theory  of  Education. 
Loose  methods  of  study,  unsystematic  habits  of  thought,  aimless 
modes  of  reading,  haphazard  plans  of  use  of  library  and  slavish 
attempts  to  use  the  notes  on  lectures  in  preparation  for  examina 
tion  would  in  many  cases  be  reformed  and  replaced  by  systematic 
and  intelligent  methods  of  study  for  educational  purposes — not  for 
"  passing  examinations." 

To  the  intending  teacher  it  would  be  a  great  boon.  It  would 
enable  him  to  have  TIME  to  gain  some  mastery  of  the  principles, 
of  education  while  he  was  gaining  his  own  education.  And 
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everyone  knows  that  it  requires  time  to  assimilate  and  discover  the 
principles  underlying  education,  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  ideal  and  end  of  true  rounded  education,  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  most  successful  methods  to  employ  in  attaining  this 
desirable  consummation  in  one's  own  case,  and  the  still  more 
difficult  problem  to  discover  how  to  assist  others  to  attain  to  this 
goal  in  such  a  way  that  assistance  may  not  be  weakening  and 
hindering  but  helpful,  strengthening  and  inspiring. 

III.  The  influence  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  would  un 
doubtedly  be  beneficial.  To  raise  the  status  of  Pedagogics  is  to 
elevate  the  teaching  profession.  It  would  doubtless  soon  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  still  more  extended  and  thorough 
professional  training  than  has  ever  yet  been  advocated  or  attempted. 
Why  is  it  that  in  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  we  seldom  see 
one  who  has  completed  his  course  turning  aside  to  other  lines  of 
work  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  Law  Medicine  and  Theology  the  more 
experienced  hold  the  positions  of  honor  and  emolument  while  the 
beginners  must  struggle  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  confidence  ? 
Why  is  it  that  in  the  Teaching  profession  it  is  quite  otherwise? 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  teacher  turning  aside  to 
other  professions.  Nothing  is  morecommonthan  to  see  experienced 
teachers  thrust  aside  for  beginners  who  intend  in  a  couple  or 
three  years  to  devote  themselves  to  other  professions.  May  it  not 
be  the  case  that  the  ease  with  which  the  graduate  may  step  into  the 
teaching  profession  has  something  to  do  with  it? 

The  training  after  he  has  received  his  degree  before  he  can 
begin  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  Law,  Medicine  or  Theology  "  gives 
the  student  pause."  He  carefully  considers  whether  he  really 
wants  to  be  Lawyer,  Doctor  or  Preacher  sufficiently  to  make  him 
spend  so  much  to  attain  this  position.  He  makes  his  decision. 
The  time  and  money  spent  in  equipping  him,  is  like  burning  his 
ships  behind  him.  He  is  determined  to  make  his  way  in  his 
chosen  profession.  He  will  not  leave  it  for  a  few  discouragements, 
he  will  wait  and  work  for  final  success. 

Do  we  not  need  to  place  the  Teaching  profession  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  Medicine,  Law  and  Theology? 

The  minister  in  the  country  parish  is  trained  like  the  city  pastor 
before  he  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  The  teacher 
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Who  should  wield  a  wider  and  more  potent  influence  in  the  same 
district  is,  in  too  many  cases,  some  young  boy  or  girl  who  is  just 
teaching  to  get  money  to  pay  for  his  preparation  for  some  other 
profession. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  believe  that  we  would 
very  soon  have,  if  we  have  not  already  got  them,  graduates  of 
Universities,  male  and  female,  who  would  prefer  to  teach,  if  the 
teaching  profession  were  properly  elevated  and  sufficiently 
remunerated,  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  every  position  now  occupied 
by  those  who  have  never  entered  a  University. 

The  status  of  the  Teaching  profession,  although  primarily  o 
interest  to  the  teachers  themselves,  is  one  of  national  importance. 
The  well-being  of  the  state   is  so   bound  up  with  its  schools  that 
Very    properly    we    find    an    ever-increasing    socialization    of   the 
schools.      Having  socialized  the  school  system  a  state  must  assume  \ 
peculiar   responsibilities   in    regard   to   the  status  of  its   teachers. 
The   prevalence    of  ignorance   or   incompetence   among   teachers 
would  be  a  national  disaster  and  a  national    peril.      The  present ! 
method  allowed  to  flourish  unchecked  of  peddling  the  teachers  by 
dutch  auction — "please  state  qualifications  and  salary  " —instead 
of  stating  salary  and  getting  the  best  qualifications  that  the  salary 
would  attract,  this  almost  universal  mode  of  securing  a   teacher's 
services  is  little  short  of  a  national  disgrace.      It  tends  towards  the 
survival  or  rather  arrival  of  the  unfittest. 

The  Teaching  profession  requires  to  be  advanced  in  efficiency. 
Without  this  national  advancement  and  prosperity  is  retarded. 
To  obtain  efficiency  there  must  be  thorough  training  of  the 
teachers.  To  induce  the  most  talented  to  spend  time  and  money 
in  this  training,  the  dignity  of  the  profession  must  be  guarded  and 
proper  remuneration  and  permanency  provided.  As  tending  to 
assist  in  this  direction  I  have  ventured  to  advocate  making 
Pedagogics  a  University  subject. 
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HAT  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  philosopher's  work  to  deal  with 
the  commonplace,  and  to  make  us  more  explicitly  aware 
^  of  what  we  already  vaguely  know  must  be  my  excuse  for 
discussing  the  threadbare  topic  of  Prohibition,  in  answer 
to  the  request  of  the  editor  to  write  "something  on  some  sociological 
problem  from  a  philosophical  standpoint." 

Reform  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  conceptions  of  modern  thought, 
which  dates  from  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  Let  us, 
however,  pause  a  moment  to  note  the  meaning  of  "  reform  "  and  the 
nature  of  the  being  capable  of  reform. 

The  most  zealous  advocate  of  "  reform "  must  admit  that  a  large 
part  of  the  universe  is  not  open  to  this  process.  The  Highest  Being  in 
the  universe  cannot  be  reformed,  for  He  is  already  perfect.  The  lower 
spheres  of  the  universe,  the  mechanical  external  cosmos  cannot  be 
reformed.  Changes  may  be  made  in  inorganic  nature,  mechanical  or 
chemical ;  plant  life  may  be  modified  ,in  various  ways ;  animals  may 
be  trained  and  improved  ;  but  only  that  most  cunning  animal,  man, 
possesses  the  capabilities  for  reform  ;  man  alone  requires  fundamental 
reformation.  Without  dwelling  on  those  features  of  man's  nature  that  (  , 
make  reform  desirable,  let  us  first  consider  what  renders  it  possible.  V 
To  state  it  briefly,  we  may  say  it  is  man's  conscious  possession  of  a 
-  peculiar  capability  of  initiative,  or  free  or  voluntary  action.  Unlike 
the  forces  and  beings  around  him,  propelled  by  the  conditions  of  the 
past  inevitably,  man  may  look  forward  and  onward  and  upward  to 
the  future  and  better.  He  may  look  back  upon  his  own  past  and 
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learn  its  lessons  ;  he  may  apply  those  lessons  in  the  present ;  he  may 
look  forward  and  strive  successfully  to  realize  what  is  ideal.  Man  not 
only  "  rules  nature  by  obeying  her  laws,"  he  rules  also  the  one  who 
rules  nature — himself — and  he  may  demand  from  himself  that  he 
should  enter  upon  a  new  line  of  action  that  has  in  view  and  requires 
the  complete  transformation  of  his  present  self-hood  ;  he  may  "  lose 
his  life  to  save  it."  Now  this  free  act  and  moral  decision,  this  con 
scious  struggling  transformation  of  the  character,  is  the  field  of 
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That  this  struggle  towards  perfection  of  character  and  conduct 
requires  for  success  a  reverent  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  supreme 
ideal ;  that  this  supreme  ideal  is  Perfect  Personality,  and  that  this 
spiritual  process  is  one  in  which  the  struggling  moral  agent  may  receive 
in  some  way  assistance  and  strength  and  renewing,  is  the  central  thought 
of  Christianity,  which  not  only  asserts  that  the  human  soul  must 
receive  grace,  but  also  insists  that  only  by  an  act  of  obedient  effort  can 
this  assistance  become  effective,  and  that  this  is  a  process  going  on 
whereby  the  sinner  who  has  turned  about  continues  "  to  work  out  "  (not 
to)  "  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

It  is  a  moral-religious  experience — moral  in  so  far  as  it  turns  from 
the  past,  religious  in  so  far  as  it  turns  towards  the  future ;  and  in  so 
far  as  this  is  just  the  same  right-about-face,  it  is  always  and  necessarily 
moral  and  religious  together. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  vital  and  inseparable  union 
of  morality  and  religion  is  the  prevailing  tendency  to  regard  morality 
and  religion  as  entirely  distinct  and  completely  separated. 

Theory  always  affects  practice,  and  the  theory  of  separated  morality 
and  religion  leads  in  practice  to  two  futile  lines  of  endeavor.  The  first 
futile  effort  is  an  attempt  to  live  a  moral  life  without  religion  :  the 
second  is  the  attempt  to  live  a  religious  life  without  morality. 

The  moral  effort  that  excludes  and  utterly  repudiates  religion  pro 
duces  a  great  deal  of  squirming  and  twisting  and  wriggling,  but, 
like  a  mud-turtle  on  its  back,  though  there  is  much  movement,  much 
beating  of  the  air,  there  is  no  genuine  progress.  Before  true  progress 
can  take  place,  the  whole  self-centred  attitude  of  morality  without 
religion,  with  all  the  variations  and  refinements  of  this  attitude,  needs 
to  be  reversed.  A  Copernican  revolution  must  take  place  from  the 
man-centred  to  the  God-centred  universe. 

Seeing  that  a  morality  that  excludes  religion  falls  short,  there  is  a 
very  natural  tendency  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  moral  effort 
should  be  utterly  abandoned  for  the  religious  life.  The  religious  life 


as  opposed  to  the  struggle  and  effort  and  activity  of  morality,  is  con 
ceived  as  one  of  rest  and  peace  and  receptivity.  Undoubtedly  the 
religious  life  has  in  it  rest  and  peace  and  receptivity,  but  if  we  exclude 
the  moral  element  of  struggle  and  action  entirely,  this  rest  and  peace 
and  receptivity  becomes  a  purely  mechanical  passivity.  But  the  soul 
cannot  receive  mechanically  and  passively,  unless  the  soul  is  a  mere 
mechanism.  If  the  soul  is  spiritual,  even  its  receptivity  must  be  spir 
itual.  Nevertheless,  many  people  speak  and  think  of  the  soul  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  substance  or  matter  to  be  stamped  upon,  like  John 
Locke's  famous  "  wax  tablet "  mind.  And  this  view  of  the  soul,  com 
bined  with  the  attempt  to  exclude  moral  effort,  leads  them  to  suppose 
that,  both  in  the  inception  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  religious  life, 
the  "  wax  tablet "  "  phonographic  cylinder  "  attitude  is  the  correct 
one.  Only  a  very  earnest  conviction  of  its  fundamental  inadequacy 
could  lead  me  to  call  in  question  a  view  of  religion  so  widely  believed, 
so  systematically  taught.  In  the  interests  of  religion  there  is  needed 
a  protest  against  this  peculiar  method  of  eviscerating  faith  of  its  mean 
ing.  Faith,  which  is  so  carefully  opposed  to  "  works,"  is  in  reality 
itself  a  work,  both  on  man's  part  and  on  God's  part — a  co-operation  of 
work.  A  passive  faith  is  a  round  square.  The  life  of  active  faith  (a 
tautology)  is  a  life  of  faithful  work  (not  "works  "). 

The  inadequate  effort  of  the  morality  that  excluded  religion  failed, 
not  because  it  was  too  moral,  but  because  it  was  not  moral  enough. 
When  it  became  truly  moral,  it  abandoned  the  ingathering  selfishness 
at  the  root  of  its  movement  for  an  outgiving  unselfishness  that  recog 
nized  and  adopted  the  highest  duty — the  duty  of  being  true  to  Truth 
— and  apprehended  that  this  highest  truth  was  the  true  life  of  perfect 
goodness  and  perfect  love  and  perfect  self-sacrifice  in  the  Perfect  God- 
man — the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

We  must  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of  this  life,  make  it  our 
own  life,  our  flesh  and  blood.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  moral 
effort  became  truly  moral,  it  became  truly  religious. 

For  the  inception  of  the  religious  life  a  moral  effort  of  faith  on  man's 
part  is  demanded  to  faithfully  accept  and  adopt  as  his  own  what  is 
freely  offered.  If  this  truth  were  clearly  grasped  and  explicitly  taught, 
many  who  are  sitting  waiting  to  "get  religion  "  as  children  catch  the 
measles,  would  see  that  the  responsibility  rested  entirely  on  themselves 
for  their  failure.  Morality  is  needed  for  the  inception  of  the  religious 
life  ;  morality  is  needed  at  each  stage  in  the  religious  life. 

But  the  inveterate  determination  to  absolutely  separate,  to  have 
either  morality  or  religion  will  make  some'reader  exclaim  :  "  Away  with 


such  rubbish  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  put  morality  in  place  of  religion." 
By  no  means,  my  indignant  friend  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
mutilation  of  religion ;  an  attempt  to  allow  religion  to  be  rounded, 
adequate,  complete.  What  right  have  you  to  take  the  moral  element 
out  of  the  religious  life  ?  Granting  that  the  religious  life  must  receive, 
it  still  remains  true  that  there  must  be  a  right  attitude  before  the  soul 
can  receive.  It  is  admitted  that  this  right  attitude  is  faith,  but  my 
claim  is  that  faith  is  not  idleness  or  indifference  or  ignorance  or  mechan 
ical  passivity,  but  activity  and  earnestness  and  fidelity.  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear"  said  Christ.  "  To  him  that  hath  (an 
ear  that  hears)  shall  be  given." 

Prohibition  is,  in  part,  a  matter  of  "indiv-iduaL reform."  It  is  evi 
dent  that  any  attempt  to  explain  "  individual  reform  "  takes  us  at  once 
into  the  storm-centre  of  all  the  controversies  that  have  ever  waged 
about  the  nature  of  man,  the  world,  and  God,  and  their  proper  relation. 
As  in  theory, so  in  practice,  the  attempt  to  attain  to  "individual  reform" 
on  one's  own  part,  or  to  lead  others  to  "  individual  reform,"  is  to  face 
the  most  momentous  and  critical  and  far-reaching  turning-point  in 
'  life. 

This  is  the  great  problem  the  church  strives  to  solve  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  specially  concerned  with 
what  we  may  term  "  social  reform,"  the  problem  of  the  regulation  of 
society  and  social  conduct  through  legislation  or  governmental  action 
of  some  kind.  In  "  social  reform  "  one  of  the  initial  difficulties  is  to 
attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "  In  what  relation  does  society  stand 
to  the  individual  ?  "  What  is  the  justification  for  legislation  ?  What 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  legislation  ? 

Because  society,  in  the  last  resort,  rests  upon  and  is  made  up  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  collective  decisions  and  actions  must  react 
upon  individuals,  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude  that  in  reality  we 
have  only  individuals  acting  or  being  acted  upon,  and  the  term 
"society "  is  merely  a  confused  name  for  referring  to  a  number  of 
individuals. 

This  all  seems  so  natural  and  self-evident  that  we  learn  with  a  shock 
of  surprise  that  it  is  in  reality  a  very  recent  and  modern  view  of  society 
and  of  the  individual. 

Early  civilization  never  recognized  the  individual  as  an  individual. 
The  individual  was  merged  in  family  or  tribe  or  clan  or  caste.  Para 
doxical  as  it  may  be  to  us,  society  preceded  the  individual.  At  least 
it  preceded  the  individualistic  individual,  the  one  consciously  aware 
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of  his  own  individuality,  the  one  explicitly  demanding  for  himself 
certain  rights  and  opposing  them  to  the  claims  of  society. 

Christianity  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  and  deepen  the  conscious 
ness  of  individuality.  With  Christ  we  have  the  question,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  "  The  infinite  worth  of  the  individual  is  here  plainly  indicated. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  individual  was  largely  dominated  in  an 
extraneous,  external  or  arbitrary  way  by  church  and  state.  It  was  the 
downtrodden  individual  who  arose,  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep,  in  the 
Reformation  period,  broke  the  secular  power  of  imperial  Rome,  and 
disintegrated  the  great  centralized  church. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  new  secular  and  religious  organizations  at  once 
took  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  resisted  or  rejected.  We  shall 
find  that  the  individual  again  and  again,  with  growing  consciousness  of 
power,  resists  various  social  claims,  repudiates  the  "  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,"  and  more  and  more  claims  the  "  Divine  Right  of  the  People  " 
— "  Vox populi,  Vox  Dei''  Triumphant  democracy  thus  threatens  to 
sweep  away  every  social  barrier.  The  individual  is  supreme.  "ZJ  etai 
Jest  moi." 

But  just  here  a  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  Granting  the  indi 
vidual  to  be  supreme,  what  is  said  individual  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
Will  he  dispense  with  social  control  altogether  ?  If  he  continues  to 
tolerate  it  or  use  it,  to  what  extent,  on  what  grounds,  according  to 
what  principles  ?  This  is  the  great  problem  for  the  individualist  to 
solve. 

What  is  the  place  and  function  and  justification  for  collective  or 
social  action  ? 

Let  us  note  a  few  problems  that  all  turn  upon  the  enquiry  concern 
ing  social  or  collective  action.  What,  to  begin  with,  is  the  place  of 
government  in  our  national  life  ?  How  should  government  be  consti 
tuted  ?  How  conducted?  How  regulated ?  In  English  history  we 
read  of  the  stages  of  the  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed  in 
our  endeavors  to  obtain  the  boon  of  "representative  government." 
Yet  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  Some,  like  Professor  Dicey,  claim  that 
representative  government  needs  to  be  amended  by  a  division  of  labor, 
whereby  every  department  of  it  will  be  carried  on  by  a  committee  of 
experts  ;  and  this  sounds  reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  many  claim 
that  legislation  affecting  the  whole  people  should  be  more  directly 
decided  upon  by  the  whole  people  by  a  vote,  or  *'  Referendum."  This 
also  sounds  reasonable  ;  but  these  two  reasonable  proposals  are  in 
apparently  opposite  directions,  and  both  propose  to  amend  what  has 


long  been  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  government.  Then  there 
are  proposals  and  agitations  for  further  extension  of  the  franchise  ; 
demands  for  what  has  been  termed  "  the  emancipation  of  women  " ; 
the  claim  that  women,  too,  should  be  directly  and  by  vote  consulted 
in  regard  to  legislation  that  affects  everyone  in  the  community.  This 
is  a  far-reaching  question.  There  are  difficulties  about  the  proper 
functions  of  a  government.  Should  government  merely  restrain  or 
control  individuals  and  corporations,  or  should  it  become  an  active 
participator  in  corporate  action?  Should  government  undertake  and 
carry  on  certain  enterprises  usually  conducted  by  individuals  or  corpo 
rations  ?  In  the  debate — sometimes  acrimonious — that  goes  on 
between  the  individualists  and  the  collectivists,  there  is  usually  a  fail 
ure  to  see  that  already  in  the  great  corporations  we  have  abandoned 
strictly  individualistic  action  without  having  arrived  at  fully  collective 
action.  The  result  is  that  the  large  corporation  is  sometimes  dreaded, 
sometimes  lauded  by  both  individualists  and  collectivists. 

If  the  corporation  is  condemned,  each  will  repudiate  it.  The  indi 
vidualist  will  call  it  a  collectivist  affair ;  the  collectivist  will  say  it  acts 
irresponsibly  and  is  not  truly  collectivistic,  but  rather  individualistic. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corporation  is  regarded  as  successful,  each 
will  claim  it.  The  individualist  will  say :  "  Look  at  the  results  we 
gain  by  our  method."  "  Excuse  rne,"  the  collectivist  will  say,  "  it's 
success  is  due  to  our  method."  In  spite  of  the  radical  divergence  of 
views  on  such  a  fundamental  point  in  theory,  in  practice  the  govern 
ment  has  actually  undertaken  many  enterprises,  and  conducts  them  as 
national,  social  and  collective  affairs.  Education,  for  instance,  in  all 
its  aspects,  positive  and  negative,  preventative  or  reformatory ;  the 
postal  service ;  in  some  cases  canals,  railways,  telegraph  and  tele 
phone  systems,  electric  lighting,  and  other  so-called  "  natural  monop 
olies,"  are  being  nationalized  or  municipalized — conducted  by  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  by  county  or  city. 

Then  we  come  to  a  sphere  of  government  where  the  antagonism 
between  individualism  and  collectivism  does  not  seem  to  be  so  extreme; 
where  government  seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  extremes  in 
its  exercise  of  supervisory  or  merely  regulative  control  of  various  pro 
fessions,  as  law,  medicine  and  teaching  ;  where  it  regulates  trade  and 
commerce  by  tariffs  and  copyrights  and  patents  ;  where  it  controls 
usages  bearing  on  health  and  general  well-being  in  its  laws  regarding 
quarantine,  vaccination,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  probably  under  the  gene 
ral  demand  for  sanitation  and  hygiene  we  should  include  what  is  the 
special  problem  we  are  considering — the  regulation  or  prohibition  of 
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the  traffic  in  and  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  various  poisons,  and  alcoholic 
liquors. 

It  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  inevitable,  therefore,  that  pro 
hibitory  legislation  should  be  the  meeting-point  and  battle-ground  of 
opposing  views. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
fundamental  opposition  in  the  attitude  towards  government  in  general 
that  underlies  the  view  of  the  controversialists,  so  that  we  may  see  that 
this  opposition  and  conflict  is  not  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of 
legislation,  as  is  sometimes  falsely  supposed,  but  is  found  wherever 
legislation  is  proposed  or  enacted. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  prohibitory  legislation,  based  on  the 
disinclination  to  have  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  business  decreased 
or  destroyed,  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  pro 
hibitory  legislation  arises  from  a  view  of  the  nature  of  government 
and  legislation  which  leads  to  a  suspicion,  distrust  or  dislike  of  any 
extension  of  collective  control. 

That  the  direct  antagonism  of  principles  underlying  the  opposing 
theories  regarding  collective  action  is  frequently  overlooked,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the  other  antagonism 
already  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  reality  "prohibition  "  is  a 
complex  problem,  and  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  its  phases  the 
antagonisms  referred  to  need  not  enter.  Let  us  indicate  some  of 
these  phases,  and  then  single  out  the  one  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
most  direct  conflict  in  opinion,  the  most  radical  divergence  of  view. 

First,  we  have  the  purely  scientific  question  about  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  drug,  tobacco,  opium,  or  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  in  disease.  Here  doctors  may  differ ;  still  it 
is  a  field  which  lends  itself  to  some  extent  to  experiment,  and  scientific 
examination  from  which  we  may  expect  more  and  more  unanimity 
with  increasing  scientific  knowledge.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  phy 
sical  effects  of  the  drug,  from  the  standpoint  of  health  or  impairment 
of  bodily  function,  we  have  the  question  concerning  what  we  may 
term  the  psycho-physical  effects  of  the  drug  in  health  and  in  disease. 
In  what  way  does  it  affect  the  nervous  system  and  show  itself  in  the 
feelings,  emotions,  passions  of  the  one  who  uses  the  drug  ?  Here, 
too,  it  is  a  matter  for  scientific  observation,  although  even  the  ordin 
ary  man  who  has  cultivated  powers  of  exact  observation  should  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  and  reliable  conclusion,  if  he  has  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  observe,  and  has  been  careful  to  observe 
accurately. 
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Then  we  come  to  a  question  that  falls  more  within  the  province  of 
Political  Economy,  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  community,  from  the  use  of  the  drug  in  question. 
^,  As  a  subordinate  enquiry  along  the  same  line  would  follow  an 
jt>*  enquiry  into  the  profit  or  loss  in  a  purely  financial  way  of  various 
schemes  for  regulating  the  traffic,  such  as  excise  duties,  high  and  low 
licenses,  restriction  of  number  of  places  selling,  restriction  of  hours  of 
sale,  the  Gothenburg  system,  etc.  An  enlightened  economist  would, 
of  course,  avoid  the  glaring  errors  of  many  amateur  debaters  on  this 
topic.  He  would  not,  from  a  national  standpoint,  confound  collecting 
with  producing  agencies.  He  would  not  conclude  that  a  direct  tax  is 
necessarily  a  national  misfortune,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it  imposed 
less  burden  than  some  indirect  tax  which  it  removed,  if  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  was  more  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  and  he  would 
not  overlook  indirect  gains  and  losses  from  the  various  plans  used  to 
:  ,,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  traffic. 

j  rly     Next  we  may  come  to  the  prudent  individual  who  desires  to  act 
wisely.     From  the  standpoint  of  expediency  he  may  consider  the  ad 
vantages  or  disadvantages  to  himself  of  using  the  drug.     What  effect 
p*       has  it  on  his  efficiency  in  his  work  or  profession  ?     What  influence  in 
making  his  position  precarious  or  stable  ?     In  case  of  loss  of  a  position, 
^       how  does  the  habit  act  in  its  influence  on  the  views  of  employers  ? 
J\  How  does  it  affect  the  social  standing  of  himself  and  his  family?   What 

bearing  has  it  on  the  class  ef  friends  he  and  his  family  will  form  ? 
What  bearing  on  the  future  of  his  family  ? 

The  individual  may  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  raise  more  distinctly 
moral  and  religious  issues.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  habit  on  his 
disposition  and  conduct  ?  Does  it  tend  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the 
habit  of  self-control  ?  Does  it  in  any  way  tend  towards  sensuality,  or 
sloth,  or  self-indulgence,  or  selfishness?  Does  it  tend  to  remove 
temptations  or  open  the  way  to  them  ?  Does  it  help  or  hinder  the 
power  to  resist  temptations?  Does  it  lead  to  more  careful  considera 
tion  for.  or  to  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  comfort  or  well-being  or  rights 
of  others  ?  Does  it  ever  lead  to  a  condition  of  temporary  irrespon 
sibility,  for  which,  however,  we  are  responsible,  because  voluntarily 
assumed  ? 

In  what  way  does  it  harmonize  with  or  antagonize  my  highest  aims, 
plans,  purposes  and  ideals  ? 

And  so  the  questions  may  continue  upward  through  the  moral  into 
the  religious  field. 

astly,  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  legislation  upon 
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this  usage  and  traffic.  At  once  we  find  springing  up  the  two  opposing 
forces. 

Different  opinions  may  be  held  and  expressed  about  the  scientific 
facts  observed  regarding  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  body  and 
disposition.  Varying  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  question  of  profit 
and  loss,  and  in  the  question  of  moral  or  religious  significance  there 
may  be  lack  of  complete  agreement.  But  in  all  this  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  not  brought  into  such  direct  antagonism  as  to  constitute  a 
conflict  of  opinions. 

Different  individuals  may  have  different  views  and  opinions,  and 
conclusions,  and  agree  to  differ.  But  when  we  come  to  state  action 
and  legislation,  we  are  attempting  to  decide  upon  ONE  mode  of  action, 
which,  if  adopted,  must  affect  each  one  in  the  community,  and  in 
whose  consequences  each  one  must  share,  and  at  once  it  becomes 
evident  that  difference  of  opinion  must  become  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  Now,  let  the  fittest  survive.  No  one 
need  try  to  shirk  this  conflict.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be 
avoided  if  we  are  to  remain  a  community  and  have  government  and 
legislation  of  any  kind. 

But  perhaps  we  have  gone  ahead  too  rapidly.  The  opponents  of 
Prohibition  may  say:  "We  take  the  ground  that  legislation  in  any  form 
whatever  is  illegitimate.  Legislation  is  a  form  of  governmental  con 
trol.  This  becomes  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
is  an  encroachment  by  government  upon  ground  beyond  its  jurisdic 
tion."  This  argument  is  seldom  put  in  such  a  general  and  sweeping 
form.  Government  and  legislation  in  general  is  not  called  in  ques 
tion,  but  merely  this  particular  proposed  kind  of  social  control.  In 
the  argument  against  legislation  the  objector  stands  upon  individual 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  society.  Hence  he  is  inclined  to 
select  the  phase  of  the  legislation  whereby  it  affects  the  man's  own 
use  of  the  drug  or  liquor.  He  carefully  avoids  discussing  the  traffic  in 
the  drug  because  the  individualistic  argument  against  encroachment 
loses  its  plausibility  when  applied  to  manufacture  and  sale,  for  these 
are  not  so  easily  claimed  as  "  individual  rights,"  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  restriction  are  likely  to  place 
the  whole  emphasis  on  the  traffic,  manufacture  and  sale  as  a  social 
interchange,  as  a  kind  of  business,  and  like  all  other  forms  of  business, 
open  to  social  regulation  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  these  two  standpoints  are  reflected 
in  punishments  of  law-breaking  in  this  connection.  The  one  who 
sells  liquor  after  hours  breaks  a  certain  law.  The  one  who  buys  from 
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him  breaks  the  same  law,  or  at  least  aids,  abets  and  bribes  the 
first  to  break  it.  But  in  many  cases  the  law  is  framed  and  the 
punishments  are  enforced  only  against  the  first,  and  not  at  all  aga;nst 
the  second. 

Even  in  the  limited  field  from  which  the  opponent  of  restriction 
wishes  to  exclude  legislative  control,  when  confronted  with  an  extreme 
case  of  what  he  will  term  the  abuse  of  privilege  or  right,  where  the 
individual  makes  himself  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to  his  neighbors,  he 
will  concede  that  some  supervision  or  restraint  is  required  or  allowa 
ble.  He  is  slower  in  admitting  the  right  or  propriety  of  interference 
if  the  individual  restricts  his  obnoxious  conduct  to  the  circle  of  his 
own  family. 

Yet  even  in  conservative  England,  where  a  man's  house  is  his  castle 
against  the  world,  law  has  stepped  in  to  say  that  certain  articles  of  fur 
niture  may  not  be  sold  or  pawned  by  the  husband  for  liquor,  such  as 
children's  clothing,  or  the  sewing  machine  or  washtub  by  means  of 
which  the  wife  provides  for  the  family. 

Very  few  of  the  opponents  of  restriction,  in  their  opposition  to  en 
croachments  of  government  upon  individual  rights,  are  extreme 
enough  or  logical  enough  to  absolutely  deny  a  place  for  govern 
mental  control ;  they  instinctively  feel  that  this  would  really  issue  in 
complete  anarchy.  One  of  the  points  on  which  the  opponent  of 
restriction  feels  himself  strong  and  secure  in  his  protest  against  inter 
ference,  is  in  asserting  that  government  should  not  interfere  in  a 
man's  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion.  This  seems  so  strong  a  claim 
that  it  is  usually  conceded,  but  having  gained  this  concession,  the 
opponent  of  restriction  frequently  slips  in  the  claim  that  a  certain 
kind  of  conduct  or  practice  is  with  him  a  matter  belonging  to  his  own 
sphere  of  opinion,  or  liberty  of  thought,  and  then  asks  for  exemption 
from  restriction  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this  claim  is  illegitimate.  A  gov 
ernment  may  deem  it  right  or  wise  or  expedient  or  necessary,  to  refrain 
from  attempting  to  control  or  regulate  a  man's  opinions  or  convictions. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  even  from  the  standpoint  of  extreme  collectiv 
ism,  liberty  $f  opinion  in  individuals  must  have  a  wide  extension  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  means  of  determining  what  form  of  collective 
action  expresses  most  adequately  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

But  the  moment  the  individual  proceeds  to  ACT  in  accordance  with 
his  opinions  the  whole  discussion  takes  on  a  new  significance. 
Actions  go  forth  into  the  social  arena,  and  so  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  society. 
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Let  a  man  hold  whatever  opinions  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  HOLDS 
them,  but  if  he  once  lets  them  go,  expresses  them  even  in  words  or 
writing,  the  matter  is  different.  Another  individual  may  appeal  to 
government  to  protect  him  from  the  slander  or  libel  contained  in  the 
expressed  opinion. 

Unfortunately  for  clearness  of  thought,  the  debate  has  been  carried 
on  by  both  parties  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  determining  when  a 
man's  action  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  fellows.  Underlying  the  con 
troversy  is  a  conceded  element  or  point  of  agreement  that  has  not 
been  seriously  considered,  and  it  is  just  these  hidden  assumptions  that 
need  to  be  brought  to  light. 

There  is  assumed  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  that  there  is  a 
realm  of  action  entirely  belonging  to  the  individual  himself,  upon 
which  sphere  government  may  be  warned  off  as  a  trespasser.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  theory  of  State  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  central  government  can  deal  only  with 
such  matters  as  have  been  explicitly  conceded  to  it  by  the  State  in 
question,  and  all  matters  not  so  conceded  are  held  to  belong  entirely 
to  the  State  itself.  The  laws  regulating  divorce,  for  example,  are  regu 
lated  by  each  State,  and  thus  we  have  the  scandal  of  a  legal  marriage 
or  divorce  in  one  State  being  illegal  in  another.  Now  this  "State- 
right  theory  "  of  the  individual,  in  his  relation  to  the  community,  is 
perhaps  the  prevailing  one,  and  some  courage  is  required  to  boldly 
challenge  its  correctness.  It  assumes  an  individual  with  a  separate 
and  independent  realm  of  action  entirely  his  own.  Even  where  gov 
ernment  action  is  permitted,  it  is  regarded  as  a  concession  made  by 
the  individual  in  his  magnanimity  to  the  government.  Wherever 
government  attempts  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  this  inner  field,  it 
is  encroaching,  it  is  an  aggressor. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  talk  vaguely  about  the  field 
of  private  rights  than  to  locate  and  accurately  define  that  field.  May 
we  not  wax  bold  enough  to  question  the  whole  assumption  and  ask,  is 
there  any  kind  of  action  conceivable  that  keeps  itself  shut  up  in  an 
inner  circle  of  individual  control  and  in  no  way  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  others  ? 

The  individual  would  be  the  one  who  possessed  and  controlled  this 
sphere.  The  individual  would  thus  be  capable  of  an  entirely  separ 
ated  and  independent  existence.  But,  pray,  what  kind  of  an  individual 
would  he  be,  so  circumscribed  and  limited  ? 

If  we  cease  talking  about  some  abstract  conception  of  an  individual, 
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is  not  the  actual  concrete  individual  as  we  know  him,  on  every  side, 
intimately  and  vitally  related  to  society  ? 

Was  not  St.  Paul  nearer  the  truth  when  he  likened  the  members  of 
a  social  organization  to  the  members  of  one  body  ? 

The  individual  as  a  child  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  social  sur 
rounding.  The  family,  the  primary  unit  of  society,  is  not  atomic. 

The  family  is  not  a  separated  unit,  for  as  the  child  in  the  family  so 
the  family  in  the  State  is  bound  to  the  wider  life  and  dependent  upon 
it.  In  industrial  life  with  growing  civilization  the  ramifications  of 
interdependence  are  simply  innumerable. 

When  we  come  to  our  beliefs  and  opinions,  which  are  rightly  re 
garded  as  the  most  private  of  possessions,  can  it  be  claimed  that  they 
are  separated  absolutely  from  society?  Is  not  a  large  part  of  our 
mental  possessions  a  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  labors  and 
struggles  of  a  vast  army  of  thinkers  and  writers  ?  Is  not  their  contri 
bution  a  result  of  social  co-operation  ? 

But  even  where  we  ourselves  add  to  the  stock  of  acquired  know 
ledge  by  our  own  thought,  is  this  something  that  belongs  to  an  individual 
absolutely  separated  from  other  individuals  ?  Not  so,  for  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  any  valuable  result  by  our  thinking,  we  must  think  in  accord 
ance  with  certain  great  logical  and  mathematical  principles  that  are 
no  man's  private  possession,  but  rather  social  or  universal. 

Even  in  our  moral  acts,  most  fundamentally  our  own,  the  signifi 
cance,  morally  and  religiously,  would  be  impaired  or  lost  if  the  indi 
vidual  could  indeed  "  live  unto  himself."  What  about  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  truth-telling,  benevolence,  to  the  atomic  being  ? 

Even  a  Robinson  Crusoe  on  a  desert  island  proceeds  to  treat  him 
self  as  an  organized  being,  and  not  as  an  atomic  being.  He  consid 
ers  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  so  reaches  beyond  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  a  separated  existence. 

The  whole  assumption  of  a  separately  existing,  absolutely  independ 
ent  and  self-sufficient  individual,  is  incapable  of  being  justified.  Our 
discussion,  therefore,  should  abandon  this  myth.  What  we  should 
talk  about  is  not  concerning  imaginary  boundary  lines,  but  about  the 
wisdom  or  ultimate  significance  or  tendency  of  any  proposed  legisla 
tion. 

Does  this  obliterate  the  individual  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  allows  the 
individual  to  free  himself  from  artificial  limitations  and  enter  upon  a 
wider  realm. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  no  absolutely  separated  sphere 
of  individual  action,  that  everything  should  be  decided  by  a  collective 
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vote.  The  members  of  society  may  see  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the 
individual  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  which,  if  sound,  is 
not  peculiar  to  himself,  on  very  many  and  important  matters. 

We  have  instanced  marriage  laws  in  referring  to  State  rights.  Al 
though  marriage  is  something  so  vital  to  society  that  it  cannot  relin 
quish  control,  it  may  wisely  leave  much,  or  nearly  all,  to  individual 
choice. 

The  caprice  of  the  individual  is  checked  here  by  the  need  of  har 
monizing  with  the  caprice  of  another  individual,  and  this  constitutes 
good  social  discipline. 

The  rights  of  minorities,  so  vaguely  referred  to  by  many,  will  not 
be  swept  away,  for  the  right  of  a  minority  is  the  right,  by  argument 
and  persuasion,  to  become  a  majority.  Is  liberty  abolished  ?  What 
is  liberty  ?  Read  our  English  history  again  and  find  the  record  of  our 
struggles  for  liberty.  Was  it  for  a  so-called  right  of  doing  as  each  one 
pleased?  On  thecontraryitrestrictedsuch  kindof  action  in  the  monarch. 
Government  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  was  what  was  sought  and 
largely  attained.  A  man's  opinions  are  more  important  when  regarded 
socially  and  made  effective  in  social  control.  It  widens  the  signifi 
cance  of  private  opinion.  But  laws  may  be  enacted  that  limit  me  ? 
True,  and  if  the  limitation  is  injurious  or  unwise,  let  us  endeavor  to 
prove  this,  and  modify  the  law.  A  good  law  restricts  no  one  who 
wishes  to  obey  it. 

But  suppose  the  question  of  prohibition  is  now  discussed  from  the 
new  standpoint,  what  objections  may  be  raised  ? 

It  may  be  said  of  legislation,  which,  like  prohibition,  seems  aimed  at 
a  result  of  moral  character,  "  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  legisla 
tion,"  and  some  will  go  further,  and  add,  "you  may  cause  others  to 
deteriorate  morally.  For  men  grow  morally  by  resisting  temptation, 
and  if  your  legislation  removes  this  temptation,  you  prevent  moral 
development." 

I  believe  these  objections  are,  IN  PART,  true,  but  claiming  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  while  in  reality  only  partial,  they  become  the  most 
specious  kind  of  untruth — the  half-truth.  They  are  half  true,  but 
claiming  to  be  wholly  true  and  the  whole  truth,  they  become  utterly 
misleading  and  fundamentally  false. 

Every  scientist  is  aware  that  it  requires  a  combination  of  conditions 
to  bring  about  a  given  effect.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  omit 
ted,  the  others  fail  in  bringing  about  the  result.  But  the  scientist 
does  not  turn  around  and  say  that  therefore  the  elements  already  con 
tributed  are  useless  ;  he  merely  says  that  by  themselves  they  are  incom- 
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plete,  and  proceeds  to  supplement  the  inadequacy  by  the  needed  con 
dition. 

Let  us  illustrate.  By  the  half-truth  way  of  arguing,  we  may  say  a 
gun  is  useless  in  war.  How  prove  it  ?  Because  a  gun  is  intended  to 
shoot  the  enemy  and  no  gun  will  shoot.  Need  the  fallacy  be  further 
indicated  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  gun  alone  will  thus  fail.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  bullet  and  powder,  it  will  fail.  We  need  the  gun 
ner  to  adjust  the  conditions,  and  then  the  gun  is  no  longer  useless. 
So  with  the  objection  to  legislation.  Alone^  it  fails  to  accomplish  the 

t    moral  result.     It  does  not  follow  that  it  contributes  nothing.    St.  Paul, 

\  who  was  no  mean  logician,  knew  this  fallacy  perfectly.  He  likens  law 
to  a  schoolmaster  leading  us  to  Christ.  It  is  a  splendid  analogy.  Law 

I  teaches.     Like  the  teacher,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil. 

'  Sir  Henry  Maine  likens  law  to  the  block  that,  placed  behind  the  wheel, 
prevents  the  waggon  slipping  down  hill  while  the  horses  are  resting. 
The  horses  would  be  the  enlightened  civilization  that  saw  the  need  of 
law.  But  if  law  also  teaches,  it  is  pulling  upward  as  well  as  prevent 
ing  backsliding.  Law  helps,  not  only  in  reforming,  but  in  forming 
men. 

The  other  half-truth  about  removing  temptation  is,  perhaps,  more 

.  insidious,  and  yet  even  a  tyro  can  detect  its  inadequacy.  Certainly  we 
grow  as  individuals  and  as  a  community  by  resisting  and  overcoming 
temptation  ;  but  the  essence  of  the  growth  is  in  the  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  temptation.  How,  then,  can  we  successfully  bring  for 
ward  a  temptation  in  a  friendly  way  with  one  hand,  our  social 
regulation,  to  knock  it  down  with  another — our  private  action.  Punch 
bag  temptations  do  not  develop  moral  muscle.  Whether  we  act  in 
our  private  or  in  our  public  capacity,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  truly 
moral,  in  both  resist  and  overcome  evil  and  remove  temptation.  Let 
no  one  fear  that  he  will  be  left  with  nothing  to  do  ! 

These  objections  against  legislation  show  that  the  relation  of  mor 
ality  to  legislation  has  not  been  carefully  considered.  This  is  just  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  individual  reform  to  social  reform,  and  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  relation  of  Church  to  State.  The  objec 
tions  presuppose  that  social  reform  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
individual  reform  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Social  reform  is  not  a  sub 
stitute  for,  but  a  supplement  to,  individual  reform.  The  two  efforts  are 
complementary.  The  individual  reform  is  inadequate  that  does  not 
issue  in  new  and  better  collective  action. 

Social  reform  is  inadequate  if  it  does  not  contribute  toward  indivi 
dual  reform.  The  first  tries  to  mould  the  whole  by  changing  the  indi- 


viduals,  but  as  it  entirely  rests  on  consent  it  fails  to  reach  all,  and  so""  "\ 
falls  short  in  collective  or  social  reform.     It  goes  deep,  but  it  does  not 
extend  widely  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  reform  can  bring  in  all  the  members  more 
or  less  successfully,  because  it  deals  with  external  action  and  compul-     j 
sory  regulation.     And  it  also   desires  to  effect   individual  reformation 
by  its  modification  of  the  environment.      But  though  such  individual 
reformation  is  sought,  the  pressure  of  the  social  requirement  is  incom-    : 
plete  in  its  effect,  and  the  desired  result  never  fully  realized  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  until  that  individual  willingly  co-operates.  * 

The  social  reform  is  wide  enough,  but,  in  many  instances,  not  deep 
enough. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  efforts  really  harmonize.  The  harmony 
of  the  two  tendencies  is  most  obvious  in  a  national  system  of  educa 
tion  ;  and  because  all  advancement  in  civilization  is  focussed  in  such; 
co-operation,  a  national  system  of  education  is  on  the  one  hand  a  very 
fair  index  of  the  progress  of  any  nation,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
make  efficient  in  the  highest  degree  a  national  system  of  education  is 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  means  the  enlightened  patriot  can 
employ  to  make  his  country  truly  great. 

Even  when  we  do  our  utmost  in  both  directions,  by  "  moral  suasion  " 
and  by  "legislation/'  much  will  remain  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  un 
willingness  or  resistance  of  the  individual  to  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
others.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  complete  reformation  ;  but  because 
we  cannot  do  everything,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot  do  any 
thing. 

What  we  can  do  is  demanded  of  us  who  are  obedient  to  the  claims 
of  duty.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  on  the  ground  that  others  will 
continue  to  be  unfaithful  and  unbelieving  and  fundamentally  oppose 
and  reject  every  effort  put  forth  on  their  behalf.  No  faithful  effort  is 
altogether  lost,  whether  it  be  in  the  attempt  to  further  the  social 
demand  or  in  the  conscientious  endeavor  to  transform  it  into  new 
tendencies. 
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SOCIALISM. 


I.    THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    INDIVIDUAL. 

IT  was  suggested  to  me  that  instead  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
announced — "  The  contribution  of  ethics  towards  the  settle 
ment  of  the  relation  of  science  to  religion  "-—I  should  take  some 
topic  not  so  abstract  and  abstruse ;  something  less  theoretical- 
more  practical. 

I  regard  this  demand  for  the  "practical,"  which  is  such  a  promi 
nent  characteristic  of  our  own  time,  as,  on  the  whole,  commend 
able,  and  the  expression  of  what  is,  in  its  deepest  meaning,  a 
proper  tendency. 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  tendency,  like  everything  else  of  a 
worthy  character,  is  liable  to  be  misconceived,  misrepresented, 
and  perverted.  When  the  conception  of  what  should  be  termed 
"  practical  "  is  a  limited  and  inadequate  one,  when  everything 
is  measured  by  its  immediate  effect  in  producing  wealth  and  pro 
curing  enjoyment,  the  desire  for  what  is  thus  falsely  conceived  as 
"  practical  "  results  in  a  negative  attitude  towards  all  that  is 
noblest  and  best  ;  moral  impulses  and  religious  convictions  are 
stifled  ;  every  claim  for  strenuous  effort  and  high  endeavor  is 
treated  with  indifference  ;  for  who  will  "  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith  "  when  the  ideals  that  constitute  this  faith  are  regarded  as 
the  visionary  dreams  of  speculation,  or  the  prejudices  of  blind 
fanaticism  ?  Even  educational  methods  are  modified,  and  we  find 
that  haste  for  immediate  results,  that  shallowness  and  superfici 
ality  which  ignores,  and  fails  to  secure,  the  best  results  of  true 
education. 

Yet  I  still  maintain  that  though  in  this  way  liable  to  perver 
sion,  and  evil  consequence  in  proportion  to  this  perversion,  the 
demand  for  the  practical  is  based  upon  a  deep  foundation  of  true 
insight.  It  registers  a  conviction  that,  after  all,  knowledge  is  for 
the  sake  of  conduct  ;  that  theories  and  ideals,  whether  scientific, 
moral,  or  religious,  should  be  realized  and  manifested  in  life  ; 
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that  by  their  deeds  we  should  know  them.  It  is  the  Epistle  of 
James  in  modern  form,  bringing  out  the  supplementary  truth 
sometimes  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  St.  Paul's  message.  It  is 
convinced  that  faith  should  not  remain  a  mere  possession,  a 
passive  state,  but  should  be  evidenced  and  expressed  in  works ; 
that  faith  should  be  living,  and,  like  all  life,  full  of  energy,  not 
absorbing,  like  a  sponge,  but  assimilating  and  transforming  \vhat 
is  received,  in  order  to  issue  in  beneficent  action. 

The  relation  of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  is  the  relation 
of  faith  to  works.  The  cry  for  the  practical  is  the  protest  against 
severing  theory  from  practice. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  just  as  disastrous  to  separate  practice  from  theory. 

Granted  that  action  is  the  purpose  of  theory,  that  works  are 
the  proper  outcome  and  expression  of  faith,  still,  works  that  do 
not  express  any  faith  are  lifeless ;  acts  which  express  no  theory, 
or  principle  capable  of  being  formalized  in  a  theory,  are  merely 
instinctive,  and  may  often  be  irrational.  The  more  clearly  the 
man  knows  and  consciously  adopts  the  principles  that  should 
guide  action,  the  more  effective  and  beneficent  will  be  his  action. 
"  Be  practical,"  properly  interpreted,  means  :  Neglect  no 
aspect  of  truth ;  forget  no  element  in  reality ;  wed  deepest 
research  to  widest  conduct ;  let  all  theory  be  living  in  action  ; 
let  all  action  be  guided  by  wise  and  tested  theory;  not  capricious 
acts,  not  arbitrary  the  Dries.  Away  with  dreaming,  and  away 
with  bungling  !  Let  us  see  the  light,  and  let  us  act  as  children 
of  the  light. 

With  a  true  conception  of  what  the  really  practical  is,  we 
may  protest  against  many  one-sided  perversions  in  the  name  of 
the  "practical." 

The  truly  practical  protests  against  the  false  separation  ot 
elements  that  are  vitally  interconnected,  interrelated,  mutually 
interdependent ;  the  sham  practical  over  against  one  abstraction 
sets  up  another  and  opposite  one.  For  example,  the  false  or  sham 
practical  will  say  :  "  What  we  want  is  more  religion,  and  less 
theology  "  ;  but  if,  when  thus  contrasted  with  theology,  religion 
means  life  and  conduct  that  embodies  and  manifests  ideals  and 
convictions,  and  theology  means  the  apprehension,  through 
investigation,  reflection,  and  interpretation  of  the  principles, 
convictions,  and  ideals  that  should  constitute  religion,  then 
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what  the  truly  practical  must  assert  is  not  "  more  religion  and 
less  theology,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  religion  and  more 
theology,  in  more  vital  union. 

Theology  and  ethics,  by  their  procedure  in  the  past  in  setting 
up  one  part  in  independence  from  another  essentially  united 
with  it,  have  given  a  bad  example  to  the  falsely  practical,  which, 
in  turn,  simply  sets  up  in  independent  reality  the  part  previously 
ignored. 

Theology,  for  instance,  at  times  abstracts  itself  from  ethics. 
It  identifies  morality  with  mere  legalism,  and  excludes  it.  But 
legalism  is  not  truly  morality,  because  it  is  itself  an  abstracting 
or  separating  of  the  external  from  the  inner  life.  The  confusion 
of  morality  with  its  caricature  leads  to  the  casting  out  of  both 
indiscriminately.  The  result  is  that,  instead  of  being  the  deep 
conviction,  the  full  consecration  of  the  whole  nature  to  the 
righteous  and  reasonable  demands  of  truth,  goodness,  and  holi 
ness,  with  reverence  towards  the  personal  source  and  fountain  of 
purity  and  righteousness,  religion,  when  thus  severed  from  and 
opposed  to  morality,  tends  to  degrade  into  mere  sentiment  and 
emotion,  awakened  by  the  contagion  of  excitement  and  backslid 
ing  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

Instead  of  disconnecting  and  opposing,  we  should  unite  and 
combine  theology  and  ethics,  religion  and  morality,  both  in 
theory  and  in  conduct.  If  ethical  theory  is  separated  from  theo 
logical  theory,  the  latter,  left  insecure  as  to  its  foundations  in 
personality  and  accountability,  is  liable  to  topple  over  either 
towards  pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  materialistic  natural 
ism,  on  the  other. 

It  is  just  as  futile  to  make  morality  independent  of  religion. 
In  theory,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  all  the  various  duties  under 
the  divisions  of  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  sacred  meaning  of  the 
person's  own  real  being,  esteem  and  regard  for  the  true  well- 
being  of  his  neighbor,  requires  to  be  taken  up  into  the  higher 
region  and  be  referred  to  the  source  of  all  being  and  all  true  well- 
being,  and  demanding  as  our  reasonable  service  reverence  and 
worship  to  the  personal  source  of  all  reality,  truth,  goodness,  and 
holiness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that 
wherever  ethical  societies  have  been  formed,  apparently  trying 
to  become  independent,  they  may  succeed  without  the  special 
organization  of  a  church,  but  they  are  soon  found  to  be  most 
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earnestly  struggling  to  find  a  genuine  religious  basis  for  their 
work.  Ethics,  as  a  theory  of  morals,  should  be  more  compre 
hensive  and  practical  than  has  been  the  usual  custom.  It  should 
include  a  scientific  and  historical  part,  with  its  attempt  to  make 
classifications  and  descriptions  ;  a  philosophical  investigation  of 
the  significance  and  validity  of  its  fundamental  principles — the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  part,  where  it  comes  most 
nearly  in  contact  with  theology — and,  lastly,  it  should  consider 
concrete  problems  of  real  life,  that  the  student  may  have  train 
ing  in  discovering  the  application  of  moral  principles  to  the  com 
plex  relations  of  human  life,  and  learn  to  see  these  intricate 
problems  illuminated  by  the  guidance  of  moral  ideals.  This  is 
the  work  of  what  might  be  termed  "  applied  ethics,"  and  one 
problem  worthy  of  such  an  investigation  is  the  one  we  shall 
endeavor  briefly  to  deal  with  to-day — socialism. 

Since  the  time  when  Aristotle  defined  ethics  as  that  which 
deals  with  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  politics  as  the  consid 
eration  of  the  constitution  and  action  of  organized  society,  there 
has  been  an  explicit  attempt  to  limit  ethics  to  the  consideration 
of  the  individual,  regarded  in  abstraction  from  society,  and  a 
consequent  failure  to  see  that  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
for  ethical  enquiry  is  man's  duty,  not  as  an  independent  indi 
vidual,  but  as  an  actual  member  of  an  organized  society.  Hence 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  many  who  felt  the  need  of  some  special 
training  to  enable  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  what  are 
termed  the  social  problems  of  our  time  turned  aside  from  ethics 
to  political  science.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  because  political  science  simply  deals 
with  what  has  been,  and  what  is,  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
tendencies  and  results,  as  these  affect  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  never  once  saying  a  word  about  what 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  in  order  to  discover  what  ought  to  be 
that  the  earnest  student,  desiring  the  real  improvement  of 
society,  has  undertaken  the  study.  Thus  the  limitation  of  the 
ethical  enquiry  to  the  convictions  and  conduct  of  the  individual 
as  a  separate  individual,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  element 
from  what  Aristotle  termed  politics,  has  left  a  large  and  most 
important  field  of  enquiry  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  scarcely 
ever  receiving  due  recognition — that  is,  the  ethical  consideration 
of  social  relations. 
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Moral  convictions,  intentions,  and  purposes  in  the  individual 
are,  indeed,  fundamental  and  essential  ;  but  we  need  also  to 
enquire  how  can  good  intentions  find  such  expression  in  social 
conduct  that  will  tend  most  to  the  moral  advancement  and  highest 
welfare  of  our  fellow-beings. 

Just  at  this  point,  popular  thought  is  most  confused  and 
uncertain,  and,  when  we  turn  to  the  leaders  of  thought,  their 
guidance  seems  to  stop  and  leave  us  groping  in  the  dark.  Exam 
ples  can  easily  be  given  of  debated  problems  that  concern  the 
organization  and  united  action  of  society,  and  yet  are  so  dis 
tinctly  and  fundamentally  ethical  questions  that  the  moral  element 
is  almost  universally  recognized  as  being,  in  some  way,  present. 
The  subject  of  temperance  will  serve  for  illustration.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  and  thorough  discussion  of  this  question  for  so  many 
years,  we  may  expect  a  great  deal  of  information  and  insight.  It 
will  be  very  instructive  to  note  that  circumstance  or  relation  of 
this  much-debated  question  which  still  remains  most  uncertain, 
and  about  which  we  find  the  greatest  disagreement  among  those 
who  are  honestly  and  conscientiously  considering  it.  If  we  take 
the  physiological  standpoint,  and  ask  about  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  human  system,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  scientific  information  forthcoming,  and  the  moral  element 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  fully  recognized,  viz.,  that  the  individual 
has  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  preserve  his  health,  and  not  to  sacri 
fice  it  to  mere  pleasurable  feeling. 

If  we  next  consider  the  financial  aspect,  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  information  about  the  commercial  effects  of  the  habit  of 
using  intoxicants.  Here,  however,  the  moral  element  seems 
rather  to  be  obscured  by  the  economic  consideration.  The 
emphasis  upon  the  financial  aspect  leads  careless  thinkers  to 
vaguely  imagine  that,  if  the  balance  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page,  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  the  traffic  therein  would  be  justi 
fiable  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  moral  demand  from  the 
previous  consideration  still  holds  good,  even  though  the  result  of 
the  traffic  was  an  increase,  instead  of  a  loss,  of  wealth. 

The  confusion  arises  because  the  ideal  for  economics,  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth,  is  not  consciously  and  explicitly  sub 
ordinated  to  the  higher  moral  ideal,  the  highest  development  of 
character.  Some  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  view  every 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  seem  at  times  to  forget 
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that,  after  all,  wealth  is  merely  a  means,  and  not  the  end  of  our 
existence.  "  The  body  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  life  than 
raiment." 

But  the  confusion  in  this  instance  is  slight  in  comparison 
with  what  is  making  the  darkness  visible  in  the  next  consider 
ation  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention. 

This  we  may  term  the  social,  or  administrative,  side  of  the- 
question.  What  may  the  organized  community  legitimately  and 
properly  do  in  such  a  matter  ?  Some  answer  that  it  cannot 
legitimately  do  anything  at  all  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
private  opinion  and  individual  right.  Each  should  be  free  to 
hold  any  opinion  he  chooses,  and  also  free  to  use  arguments  to 
convince  others  to  agree  with  him  ;  that  is,  he  may  use  what  is 
sometimes  called  "  moral  suasion."  But  here  the  action  should 
terminate;  any  legislative  action  is  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  The  usual  answer  is  to  point  out  simi 
lar  acts  of  so-called  "  interference  "  that  are  not  called  in  ques 
tion.  The  reply  is  ready,  however :  "  We  may  tolerate  these  ; 
still,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  nor  justify  any  interfer 
ence."  Thus  the  argument  goes  on  around  the  question  of 
interference,  one  party  claiming  that  the  public  are,  in  such  legis 
lation,  interfering  with  the  individual ;  the  other  that  the  public 
is  merely  restraining  the  individual  from  interfering  with  some  one 
else.  I  believe  the  basis  on  which  the  argument  is  carried  on 
is  too  narrow.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  later.  All  I  am 
concerned  just  now  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  no  clear  concep 
tion  of  what  determines  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  public 
action.  The  claim  for  non-interference  is  simply  a  convenient 
wa}'  to  protest  against  any  legislation  that  is  disliked  ;  to  claim 
that,  because  disliked,  some  right  not  defined  is  interfered  with, 
and  to  cast  the  presumption  against  any  legislative  action  that 
does  not  completely  suit  everybody. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  another  curious  circumstance. 
Although  in  the  case  of  individual  action  it  is  everywhere  admit 
ted  that  the  moral  demand  is  the  highest,  and  should  guide  all 
private  actions  in  the  pursuit  of  material  well-being,  when  it 
comes  to  the  action  of  the  community,  as  a  community,  scarcely 
any  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  any 
measures  proposed  to  advance  the  material  well-being  of  the 
community,  but  a  large  number  are  up  in  arms  at  once,  with 
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the  cry  of  "  Interference  !  Interference  !  "  the  moment  any  meas 
ure  is  proposed  to  advance  the  higher  interest  of  moral  well- 
being.  Must  we  conclude  that  the  state  exists  only  to  contribute 
to  selfishness,  and  can  never  properly  follow  any  higher  ideal  ? 
What,  in  short,  is  the  duty  of  the  state  ?  What  may  it  do  ? 
What  ought  it  to  attempt  to  do  ?  Am  I  stating  it  too  strongly 
when  I  say  that  in  regard  to  our  duties  as  members  of  an  organ-  \ 
ized  society  our  conceptions  are  altogether  vague  and  uncertain  ? 

Consider  the  question  of  charity,  and  you  will  find  the  fog  of 
uncertainty  at  the  very  same  point.  There  is  another  great 
problem  troubling  our  modern  civilization,  so  imperfectly  under 
stood  that  few  people  are  even  aware  that  it  involves  a  profound 
moral  question,  and  yet  whose  whole  debate  circles  around  the 
enquiry  into  the  aspect  of  duty,  to  which  we  have  called  atten 
tion.  What  is  the  duty  of  society  ?  Has  society  any  duty  at 
all  ?  What  may  society  undertake,  what  should  it  undertake 
to  do  ?  This  is  what  socialism,  in  its  various  forms,  is  debating; 
and  it  is  because  it  is  disputing  about  this  great  fundamental 
difficulty  that  I  select  it  for  a  brief  consideration  to-day. 

It   may   still  seem    strange  to  some  of  you  to  hear  socialism   I 
referred  to  as  concerned  with  an  ethical  problem.     When  you 
call  to  mind  the   mistakes  and  crimes  that  have  accompanied 
socialistic    agitations,  you    will    probably  agree   that   I   am   not 
extreme  in  saying  that  to-day  we  are  reaping  bitter  fruit  because 
the  field  of  ethics  has  been  so  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the/ 
individual  that  the  duties  of  the   members  of  society  have  not) 
been  clearly  enough  and  frequently  enough  presented  to  become! 
generally  recognized. 

Now,  what  is  socialism  ?     If  each  one  here  will  attempt  to 
think  out  a  brief  answer  to  this  question  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  most  of  you  would,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  confess  that  it 
is  a  movement  difficult  to  define,  and  that  your  ideas  on  the  sub 
ject  are  a  little  vague.      But,  if  I   ask,  How  are  you  disposed 
toward  socialistic  movements?  what  is  your  opinion  about  them  ? 
most    of  you    would    have    little  hesitation    in    pronouncing  an  ^ 
unfavorable  verdict.     When  we  hear  the  term  socialism,  we  think 
of  nihilism,  anarchism,  and  communism,  and  we  call  to  mind  the 
many  deeds  of  violence  and   crime   committed   in  the  name  of  / 
these.     There  is  some  excuse  for  this  intermingling  and  confusing  ' 
of  different  tendencies,  no  one  of  which  is  properly  socialism,  in 
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the  strict  use  of  that  word.  In  the  newspapers,  the  words  anarch 
ism  and  socialism  are  used  almost  interchangeably,  sometimes 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  the  terms  nihilism  and  communism. 
Lately,  however,  even  the  ordinary  newspaper  has  learnt  that  it 
must  use  some  discrimination  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  for  we 
learn  that  the  socialists  have  been  passing  resolutions  condemn 
ing  the  anarchists.  If  we  turn  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
and  look  up  the  article  on  socialism,  we  shall  not  find  much 
assistance  in  classifying  these  different  tendencies,  We  find,  in 
simple  chronological  order,  an  account  of  the  lives,  opinions,  and 
enterprises  of  various  persons  who  have  attempted  to  modify  the 
existing  industrial  system  in  various  ways.  If  we  read  Kirkup's, 
Ely's,  or  Lavaleye's  History  of  Socialism,  we  shall  find  the  same 
method  of  treatment,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  made  to  separate 
the  essential  from  the  unes'sential,  the  theories  from  the  foibles, 
and  not  even  the  pretence  of  trying  to  enunciate  the  principles 
underlying  the  various  theories  in  their  mutual  relation.  We 
shall  have  to  make  our  own  classification. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  it  profitable  to  point  out  and  distinguish 
two  opposite  tendencies.    Set  over  against  socialism  is  individual 
ism.     We  can  best  understand  each  of  these  as  it  stands  in  con 
trast  to  its  opposite.    Individualism  emphasizes  the  independence 
of  the  individual,  and  the  need  of  guarding  against  any  encroach 
ments  upon  his  rights.     Socialism  emphasizes  the  claims  of  soci- 
1  ety  upon  the  individual,  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  society, 
1  the  need  of  limiting  the  individual  to  his  sphere  as  a  member  in 
1  the  state.     The  one  speaks  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  :  the 
lother,  of  the  right  of  society,  or  its  claims  upon   the  individual, 
\and  his  duties  to  society.     To  understand  the  one  side,  we  must 
^ee  it  set  over  against  the  other.     Let  us,  then,  first  take  a  pre 
liminary  look  at  what  is  signified  by  individualism.     What  do  we 
Mean  by  speaking  of  an  individual  ?     The  whole  history  of  civiliza 
tion  might  be  written  with  this  in  view;  and  it  might  be  seen  that 
our  civilization   advanced  just    in   proportion   to  the   degree  of 
recognition  given  to  the  meaning,  significance,  and  importance  of 
the  individual. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  statement  to  make,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  there  was  practical!)'  no  recognition  what 
ever  of  the  individual  as  an  individual,  and  consequently  no 
thought  of  his  rights  as  an  individual.  The  individual  was 
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merged  in  the  tribe  or  in  the  state.  Even  at  the  height  of 
ancient  Greek  civilization,  the  time  of  its  noblest  literature  and 
highest  art,  the  individual  was  almost  completely  merged  in  the 
state.  But  conquest  and  misfortune  soon  brought  a  conscious 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  was  not  identified  with  the  state. 
At  first  it  was  a  most  unhappy  consciousness ;  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  alike  turned  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  indi 
vidual's  destiny ;  the  problem  of  life  was  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  the  individual.  With  this  recognition  of  the  worth  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  human  spirit,  we  have  splendid  examples  of  the 
heroism  of  conduct  that  it  often  inspired.  Stoicism  proclaimed  * 
that,  though  the  body  might  be  chained,  the  spirit  could  never 
be  fettered.  Men  learnt  to  despise  outer  circumstances,  and  to 
defy  tyrants.  Perhaps  it  was  this  very  defiance  that  so  enraged 
some  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  tyrants,  as  they  felt  themselves 
baffled  and  beaten  by  the  unconquered  victim.  But  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism  had  both  grave  defects.  In  both,  the  view  of 
religion  was  utterly  inadequate.  For  the  Epicurean,  the  gods 
were  regarded  as  living  apart,  not  troubling  themselves  with 
human  weal  or  woe.  For  the  Stoic,  all  was  at  bottom  a  relent 
less  fate.  We  may  find  in  each  age  a  measure  of  the  conception 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  soul  by  its  view  of  the 
divine,  and  any  element  of  degradation  admitted  into  the  view  of 
the  divine  deteriorates  and  undermines  self-respect  and  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  human  existence.  So,  not  to  mention  Epi 
cureanism,  which  easily  deteriorated  into  mere  sensualism,  even 
Stoicism,  with  its  nobler  elements,  through  its  false  view'  of  the 
divine  as  merely  a  relentless  fate,  soon  lost  respect  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life,  and  thus  came  to  advocate  the  cowardice  of  suicide, 
that  counsel  of  despair. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  a  new  and  marvellous  power  arose 
to  proclaim  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual,  the  nobility  of 
his  origin,  the  glory  of  his  destiny,  the  illimitable  meaning  of  his 
possibilities. 

Christianity  arose,  in  its  purity,  to  proclaim  that  God  is  not 
far  from  any  one  of  us  ;  that  He  was  not,  as  the  Epicurean 
affirmed,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  any  of  His  creatures,  but  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  fell  without  His  notice  ;  that  the  human  soul 
was  of  such  importance  that  the  question  was  asked,  What  would 
it  profit  if  a  man  should  gain  the  whole  world,  get  in  summation 
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a  possession  of  all  the  delights  pictured  by  the  Epicurean,  be  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  universe  as  conceived  by  the  Stoic — what 
would  it  profit  him  if  he  gained  all  this,  and  lost  his  own  soul  ? 
How  different  is  this  from  those  earlier  views  that  entirely  forgot 
the  soul,  lost  in  their  contemplation  of  nature  !  The  infinite 
worth  of  the  human  soul  of  such  importance  that  the  divine 
Himself  was  willing  to  suffer,  to  come  down  and  assist  the 
struggling  finite  spirit,  redeem  the  sinner,  make  him  a  son  of 
God,  an  heir  and  joint-heir  ! 

This  is,  indeed,  a  marvellous  message,  its  words  familiar  to  us, 
but  whose  height  and  depth  of  meaning  we  but  dimly  grasp. 
We  repeat  the  phrases,  "  fatherhood  of  God,"  "  brotherhood  of 
man,"  but  often  they  are  little  more  than  phrases,  and  even  the 
most  Christian  nations,  in  international  matters,  are  almost 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  significance  of  these  momentous  words. 
How  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  because  lately  an  inter 
national  dispute  could  be  settled  by  an  arbitration,  as  a  wonder 
ful  occurrence,  while  the  nations  of  Europe — Christian  nations- 
are  armed  to  the  teeth  for  war  !  What  jubilation  over  the 
peaceful  meeting  of  the  nations  at  the  World's  Fair  !  what  excla 
mations  of  wonder  over  a  peaceful  discussion  at  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  !  that  topic  which  should  be  the  bond  of  peace,  but 
which  has  been,  alas  !  so  often  the  fruitful  cause  of  war.  If  the 
light  of  this  truth  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
message  was  imperfectly  understood  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  Pagan  views  of  nature  came  in  to  mingle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  divine  revelation.  Nature  was  something 
altogether  opposed  to  God,  not  His  handiwork,  declaring  His 
glory.  No  ;  the  early  church  held  to  the  neo-platonic  pagan  con 
ception  of  nature  as  utterly  and  altogether  bad  ;  everything  finite 
was  utterly  depraved,  debased,  and  vile.  God  was  still  very  far 
off.  Salvation  was  possible,  but  it  was  too  good  to  be  found  and 
enjoyed  in  this  vile  world.  It  could  only  be  begun  in  heaven. 
This  world  was  only  a  dungeon,  this  life  a  curse. 

Thus  arose  the  asceticism  of  the  early  church — its  views  of 
poverty  as  the  highest  condition.  The  saints  must  be  sickly  and 
emaciated,  weakening  themselves  by  penances  and  self-inflicted 
tortures.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  vows  that  came  to  be 
taken,  supposed  to  constitute  a  state  of  higher  sanctity — poverty, 
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celibacy,  obedience.  Each  of  these  we  can  trace  from  neo-pla- 
tonic  fallacies;  each  indicates  the  utter  repudiation  of  everything 
connected  with  this  life.  We  have  an  interesting  example  of 
how  certain  portions  of  the  scriptures  may  be  fitted  into  this 
interpretation  in  our  modern  Tolstoi. 

There  must  be  some  element  of  truth  in  this  asceticism. 
Were  it  not  for  some  element  of  truth,  it  would  not  be  so  readily 
accepted,  so  often  recurring  in  history.  Error  must  always  be 
sugar-coated  with  truth  to  make  it  palatable  and  dangerous. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  way  of  dealing  with  error  is  simply 
to  recognize  and  remove  the  sugar-coating  of  truth.  The  hidden 
vileness  will  then  disclose  itself. 

What  is  the  sugar-coating  of  asceticism  ? 

It  is  the  truth  that  to  live  the  purely  selfish  life  is  bad.  To 
live  for  purely  selfish  ends  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  badness.  We 
should  not  live  for  selfishness  ;  our  lives  should  be  dedicated  to 
God's  service.  We  are  not  our  own.  But,  to  live  for  God, 
which  is  our  reasonable  service,  our  only  rational  procedure,  is 
not  to  abandon  our  earthly  existence  and  our  human  interests. 
God  has  sanctified  humanity.  Many  eastern  ascetics  have  fully 
succeeded  in  abandoning  utterly  the  world  and  crushing  out 
every  human  interest,  yet  have  not  come  into  God's  service.  It 
is  a  tremendous  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  human 
interests  is  the  presence  of  divine  interests.  The  eastern  ascetic 
is  consistent  in  making  his  god  "  Nirvana,"  emptiness,  non-exist 
ence.  But  the  God  of  Christianity  is  not  a  negative  quantity  or 
an  infinite  zero. 

Christ  prayed,  not  that  His  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from  the  evil.  We  are 
enjoined  to  love  our  brother  whom  we  see  ;  and  inasmuch  as  we 
do  this  to  the  least  of  Christ's  brethren,  we  do  it  unto  Him. 
Even  prosaic  business  is  to  be  done  in  the  right  spirit.  We  do 
not  need  to  wait  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  may  glorify  God  in 
Toronto. 

The  mediaeval  view  of  the  worthlessness  of  human  interests 
fitted  in  well  with  the  institutions  of  the  time,  such  as  feudalism. 
But,  as  the  implications  of  the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience  became  more  and  more  evident,  as  they  became 
hardened  into  institutions  and  organizations  to  suppress  and 
destroy  human  interests  and  human  life  ;  when  the  church 
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became  a  power,  and  enforced  the  vow  of  obedience,  and  used  its 
power  as  an  engine  of  tyranny,  the  human  spirit  at  length 
revolted  against  this  false  separation  of  the  human  from  the 
divine ;  this  division  of  everything  into  irreconcilable  sacred  and 
secular ;  this  travesty  of  the  deepest  message  of  Christianity. 
One  form  of  this  revolt  of  the  human  spirit  we  are  most  familiar 
with  in  church  history  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Reforma 
tion.  The  protest  of  Wycliffe,  and  Huss,  and  Zwingli,  and  brave 
Luther,  with  his  manly  claim  for  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
The  repudiation  of  the  claim  that  the  individual  should  be  so  dis 
paraged  and  enslaved  by  a  church  system  that  interposed  its 
ceremonies  and  authority  between  the  human  soul  and  its  recon 
ciled  Creator.  Luther's  claim  voiced  a  mighty  movement — a 
heartfelt  and  deep  conviction  that  we  must  recognize  the  sacred 
worth  of  the  human  soul ;  its  right,  its  duty,  to  come  into  direct 
communion  with  its  heavenly  Father.  The  usurpation  of  the 
church  that  grew  out  of  its  pagan  view  of  nature,  its  false  separa 
tion  of  the  sacred  and  secular,  its  negative  attitude,  was  with 
stood. 

All  progress  in  science,  art,  and  literature  rests,  for  its  possi 
bility,  on  the  implicit  or  explicit  recognition  of  the  positive 
element  emphasized  in  the  protest  for  the  sacred  right  of  the 
individual  soul,  its  glorious  privilege  of  freedom.  This  is  not  the 
claim  that  all  progress  is  due  to  Protestantism.  Still,  Protestant 
ism  is  one  attempt  to  express  and  realize  the  principle  on  which 
all  progress  must  be  based.  Neither  should  all  the  ills  that  fol 
low  the  perversion  of  this  principle  be  attributed  to  Protestantism. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  French  Revolution.  Consider  its  excessive 
revolt  against  all  religion.  Here  there  is  every  evidence  that  it 
was  the  parody  of  religion  as  it  was  then  represented — or  mis 
represented — in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  league  with  the 
oppressive  legislation  of  the  time,  and  upholding  it,  that  led  to 
the  disgust  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  religion.  They  identi 
fied  religion  with  Roman  Catholicism,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  taught  them  to  do ;  and  so,  seeing  the  evils  and  cor 
ruptions  of  Roman  Catholicism,  they  rejected  it,  and  supposed 
that  they  should  reject  all  religion. 

Again,  in  the  other  side  of  the  revolt  against  the  civil  govern 
ment  of  the  time,  there  was  an  element  that  was  simply  negative 
and  destructive,  opposed  to  all  form  of  regulation  ;  the  degrada- 
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tion  of  liberty  into  license.  (i  Liberte  "  and  "  Egalite  "  came  to 
mean:  "Let  every  one  do  as  he  likes;  down  with  every  one 
who  likes  to  do  anything  else !  "  But,  even  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  there  was  another  element  stated,  how 
ever  slightly  recognized  in  practice  :  "  Fraternite  " — brother 
hood.  And,  if  their  practice  was  very  unsatisfactory,  some  of 
the  fault  must  surely  lie  with  those  who  trained  them  so  badly. 
It  was  certainly  a  violent  and  extreme  reaction  against  tyranny, 
oppression,  avarice,  misgovernment.  If  the  tempest  was  a  ter 
rible  one,  who  were  the  guilty  causes  of  its  virulence  ?  Was  it 
not  those  who,  by  long-continued  injuries  and  tyrannies,  had  at 
last  goaded  their  victims  to  overstep  all  bounds  in  the  spirit  of 
revenge  ? 

We  have  a  better  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual  in  the  English  Revolution  ;  not  destructive  and 
passionately  revengeful,  but  constructive,  progressive,  ameliorat 
ing,  and  beneficent.  It  found  expression  in  positive  reconstruc 
tions  of  society  ;  such  as  (i)  the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  (2) 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  (3)  removing  selfish  and  unnatural 
restrictions  upon  trade — thus  making  the  individual  not  only 
politically,  but  also  industrially,  free.  The  striking  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions  is  that  the 
latter  was  simply  the  violent  casting  off  of  restraints  ;  the  former 
attempting  to  be  positive,  and  to  give  to  the  individual  a  proper 
place  in  the  reorganization  of  society.  The  one  was  a  revolu 
tion  ;  the  other  was  an  evolution.  In  the  evolution  we  find  a 
recognition  of  society,  as  an  organization  in  whose  regulation  the 
individual  should  assist ;  in  whose  benefits  he  should  share  as  a 
co-operating  member. 

From  our  brief  review  we  may  conclude  that  an  enquiry  into 
the  significance,  importance,  and  proper  place  of  the  individual 
is  dealing  with  a  fundamental  question.  We  may  notice  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  been  so  bound  up  with  this  question 
that  we  may  say  that  every  advance  has  been  conditioned  by  a 
clearer  apprehension  in  theory  of  the  true  place  of  the  individual, 
and  the  expression  of  this  truer  theory  in  institutions,  and  in 
private  and  national  conduct. 
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II.    THE    INDIVIDUAL   AS    A   FACTOR   IN    SOCIETY. 

HE  distinction  drawn  between  revolution  and  evolution  will 
help  in  contrasting  two  views  of  the  individual.  The  first 
is  negative,  opposed  to  all  forms  of  regulation  or  control ;  the 
second,  positive,  seeking  to  give  the  individual  a  share  in  the 
control,  and  to  widen  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  in 
harmony  with  others. 

The  negative  attitude  is  what  is  usually  in  mind  when  indi 
vidualism  is  referred  to.  We  may  term  this  pure  individualism, 
or  abstract  individualism,  and  we  shall  be  assisted  in  our 
classification  if  at  once  we  set  over  against  it  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Pure  individualism  will  have  the  individual  absolutely  uncon 
trolled.  The  other  extreme  would  be  to  have  the  individual 
absolutely  controlled.  This  we  may  term  pure  despotism. 
Between  these  great  extremes  we  may  easily  range  the  various 
theories  and  beliefs  concerning  the  proper  relation  of  the  indi 
vidual  to  society,  of  the  governed  or  ungoverned  to  the  govern 
ment. 

Of  pure  individualism  we  may  notice  two  types — the  passive, 
eastern,  and  the  active,  western.  Of  these  the  eastern  is  the 
most  individualistic,  the  most  consistent.  It  is  entirety  self- 
included  ;  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  others;  it  will  not  even 
complain  about  them  ;  nay,  it  will  not  even  notice  their  existence 
at  all.  It  will  seek  "  Nirvana  "  ;  it  will  counsel  indifference  and 
quietism. 

Let  me  quote  its  rules  of  conduct  : 

"  In  him  who  has  intercourse  with  others  affections  arise, 
and  then  the  pain  which  follows  affection ;  considering  the 
misery  that  originates  in  affection,  let  one  wander  alone,  like  a 
rhinoceros." 

"  He  who  has  compassion  on  his  friends  and  confidential 
companions  loses  his  own  advantage,  having  a  fettered  mind ; 
seeing  this  danger  in  friendship,  let  one  wander  alone,  like  a 
rhinoceros." 

The  active  form  of  pure  individualism  is  more  familiar  in 
western  civilization.  Here  the  individual  is  not  satisfied  to 
retire,  to  leave  the  world  and  "  wander  alone,  like  a  rhinoceros," 
allowing  others  to  do  as  they  please  about  it.  He  wishes  to  be 
entirely  unhampered  ;  so  he  desires  to  destroy  every  power  that 
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seems  to  limit  him  in  any  way.  "  Down  with  all  forms  of 
control,  away  with  all  government !  "  is  his  motto.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  nihilist. 

Directly  opposed  to  the  nihilist,  we  find,  in  the  same  country 
in  which  they  are  most  numerous,  the  opposite  extreme  of  auto 
cratic  despotism,  and  this  juxtaposition  is  not  a  matter  of  acci 
dent,  for  nihilism  is  just  a  violent  reaction  against  the  other 
extreme. 

Despotism  says,  "  All  power  to  the  government ;  let  every  one 
be  completely  dependent  upon  it."  Nihilism  says,  "  No  right  of 
power  belongs  to  any  government  ;  each  individual  should  be 
absolutely  independent,  unhampered,  and  uncontrolled." 

Despotism  may  have  two  forms  :  Tyranny,  where  the  gov 
erning  power  seeks  its  own  wishes,  without  any  regard  for  the 
governed.  And  paternalism,  which  is  just  as  autocratic,  but 
wishes  to  treat  the  governed  in  a  way  that  is  conceived  to  be  for 
their  good  ;  not,  however,  because  the  governed  wish  this  action, 
but  because  the  governing  power  wishes  it. 

We  may  find  many  examples  of  organizations  framed  on  the 
despotic  (tyrannical  or  paternal)  model.  The  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  in  English  history  was  an  attempt  to  give  a 
religious  support  to  this  plan  of  organization.  Every  army  is 
organized  on  this  model.  The  general  issues  the  commands,  the 
officers  pass  it  down,  the  private  soldier  must  act  accordingly. 

"  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  or  die." 

The  Protestant  reformation  that  asserted  the  right  of  the 
individual  was  met  by  the  counter-reformation  that  reasserted 
the  inviolable  validity  of  the  church  authority.  Consequently, 
Loyola  organized  his  followers  on  the  model  of  the  army,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  of  absolute  obedience. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  organized  on  the  same  model.  All 
selection  of  officers  is  from  above,  and  each  subordinate  is  re 
sponsible,  not  to  those  under  him,  but  to  those  over  him,  and  ulti 
mately  to  the  General. 

In  education,  we  may  contrast  the  method  that  starts  from 
the  side  of  a  consideration  of  the  individual,  and  the  one  that  is 
framed  on  the  despotic  or  paternal  model. 

The  paternal,  or  despotic,  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
precise  instructions  from  above.  It  has  its  authorities,  and  to 
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those  it  appeals.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct ;  that  is, 
to  unfold  the  authorities,  being  most  careful  not  to  add  anything 
thereto.  As  so  much  depends  on  the  authorities  used,  there 
must  be  a  careful  selection,  and  an  "  index  expurgatorius  "  of 
everything  questionable,  or  not  in  accord  with  the  ultimate 
authority.  This  is  still  upheld  as  the  only  true  method  by  the 
Jesuits. 

The  other  principle  starts  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
most  anxious  to  awaken  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  develop  his 
capabilities,  and  train  his  faculties,  so  that  he  may  eventually 
become  independent  of  his  teacher,  and  think  matters  out  for 
himself.  This  is  the  principle  of  Protestantism  applied  to  educa 
tion.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  separate 
and  public  schools,  not  generally  recognized,  is  this  fundamental 
opposition  of  theory  of  education. 

I  have  called  the  principle  of  education,  as  opposed  to 
instruction,  the  Protestant  principle.  But,  perhaps,  in  view  of 
recent  events  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  ought  to  say 
this  is  the  principle  that  guides  Protestants  in  education,  with 
the  exception  of  the  theological  colleges. 

In  recent  discussion  a  large  section  of  the  Protestant  com 
munity  and  most  of  the  theological  journals  openly  advocated 
the  Jesuit  principle  as  the  only  one  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  theology.  Comment  is  need  less. 

If  we  have  clearly  before  our  minds  the  principles  that  under 
lie  the  two  extremes  that  I  have  termed  pure  individualism  and 
pure  despotism,  we  may  notice  that  the  next  theory  in  order  is 
that  modification  of  pure  individualism  as  exemplified  in  nihilism, 
that  would  bring  it  one  stage  nearer  to  the  opposite  principle  of 
pure  despotism,  by  admitting  some  place  for  control  or  govern 
ment.  This  will  be  anarchism,  very  slightly  distinguishable  from 
nihilism.  They  are  alike  in  the  beginning,  for  both  advocate  the 
need  of  tearing  down  as  the  first  requisite.  Both  say  we  must 
destroy  all  existing  institutions  ;  we  must  reduce  society  to  an 
atomic  condition.  But  this  is  all  nihilism  works  for ;  this  is  the 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  Anarchism,  on  the 
other  hand,  regards  this  as  merely  the  first  act  in  the  tragedy. 
It  hopes  that  upon  this  fragmentary  chaos  there  may  intervene 
and  follow  a  reorganization.  This  is  to  be  voluntary,  dissolvable 
at  wish,  strictly  local  and  limited  in  extent — that  is,  with  "  home 
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rule"  sufficiently   decentralized    to    satisfy  even  the  Patrons  of 
Industry. 

In  the  meantime,  nihilists  and  anarchists  join  hands  in  a  war 
of  extermination  against  every  form  of  government.  They  are 
justly  dreaded  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  society  because  they 
wish  to  destroy  all  organization.  But  there  is  this  curious  incon 
sistency,  that,  though  desiring  to  destroy  every  form  of  organiza 
tion,  they  are  the  most  despotically  and  absolutely  organized 
society  in  existence.  Their  secret  organization  has  its  circles  of 
ten,  in  which  each  lower  circle  is  ruled  by  a  higher,  absolutely  ; 
and,  when  any  member  is  selected  to  do  any  deed,  however  hor 
rible  and  revolting  to  him,  it  is  literally  "do  or  die." 

In  logical  order,  we  should  now  reach  our  next  theory  by  con 
sidering  despotism  as  slightly  modified  by  admitting  an  element 
of  consideration  for  the  individual.  The  paternal  form  of  des 
potism  is  thus  transformed  into  communism.  The  controlling 
power  is  still  absolute,  yet  it  recognizes  the  individuals  in  an 
imperfect  way.  All  the  individuals  exist  to  contribute  to  a  cen 
tral  fund,  to  be  redistributed  again.  Each  individual  is  regarded 
as  a  unit  without  any  consideration  of  degrees  of  worth,  earnest 
ness,  application,  or  industry,  or  of  the  opposite  degrees  of  worth- 
lessness,  laziness,  or  carelessness.  Each  is  to  count  for  one,  and 
no  one  to  count  for  more  than  one.  "  Share  and  share  alike  "  is 
the  motto.  You  will  easily  recognize  this  as  communism.  The 
early  church,  for  a  short  time,  had  a  kind  of  communism  when 
they  had  all  things  in  common.  I  shall  make  no  criticism  of  the 
fault  of  overlooking  the  moral  value  of  different  degrees  of 
remuneration  in  accordance  with  difficulty  of  work  and  moral 
qualities  required  to  ensure  successful  performance. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  modification  of  pure  individual 
ism,  and  the  second  modification  of  pure  despotism,  and  these  as 
drawing  much  closer  together,  though  starting  from  opposite 
extremes,  will  be  of  much  greater  interest.  Only  a  small,  though, 
at  times,  unpleasantly  active,  minority  belong  to  the  classes  we 
have  already  enumerated,  as  nihilism  and  anarchism,  on  the 
individualistic  side,  and  despotism  and  communism,  on  the  other. 
The  second  modification  of  pure  individualism  begins  by  insist 
ing  upon  the  central  thou'ght  of  individualism,  that  each  person 
should  mind  his  own  business ;  but,  unlike  nihilism  and  anarch 
ism,  it  says  it  is  not  the  business  of  one  individual  to  settle  what 
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another's  business  should  be,  or  to  see  that  he  keeps  to  this 
sphere.  Here  there  is  need  for  government  to  settle  the  limits, 
and  to  keep  each  one  strictly  within  his  limits.  Whenever  gov 
ernment  steps  beyond  this  to  undertake  anything  for  the  pro 
posed  good  of  individuals,  it  is  overstepping  its  own  province, 
and  is  interfering  on  its  part  with  the  rights  of  individuals, 
whose  rights  it  was  its  duty  to  guard  from  all  invasion.  This 
view  commends  itself  very  much  to  a  large  class  of  people.  It 
is  most  frequently  appealed  to  as  if  it  were  an  almost  self-evident 
statement  of  the  true  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  govern 
ment.  The  government  is  needed,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  a  necessary 
evil,  and  the  less  of  it  the  better  for  all. 

We  have  a  famous  exponent  of  this  view  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  perhaps  the  plausibility  of  his  presentation  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  wide  acceptance  of  this  theory. 

Spencer  says  that  we  may  note  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  Originally,  there  is  the  military  period,  where  there  is 
an  excessive  amount  of  government  and  a  great  deal  of  control. 
Then  came  the  industrial  period,  peace  reigning,  and  government 
greatly  curtailed.  With  the  advancing  evolution  and  improve 
ment  of  the  race,  government  will  be  gradually  eliminated,  both 
in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  morality.  Eventually,  government 
will  altogether  vanish,  and  then  both  moral  and  political  obliga 
tion  will  cease. 

Over  against  Spencer's  modified  individualism  we  need  to  set 
that  form  of  modified  paternalism  that  is  most  properly  called 
"  socialism,"  if  that  term  is  used  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  still  more  suitably  termed  "  collectivism,"  for  this  helps  to 
describe  its  chief  characteristic. 

Spencer  allowed  a  place  for  the  government  as  a  necessary 
evil,  to  be  gradually  eliminated.  Collectivism  starts  with  the 
emphasis  upon  the  need  of  extending  the  work  of  government, 
and  limiting  what  it  regards  as  evils  from  too  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  individuals. 

As  Spencer's  position  is  a  great  advance  upon  anarchism,  so 
collectivism  is  a  great  advance  on  communism.  It  gives  a  much 
greater  place  to  the  individual  than  communism  did.  It  believes 
that  everything  should  be  under  the  cotnplete  control  of  the  gov 
ernment.  It  wishes  to  replace  the  present  mode  of  industrial 
action,  based  on  individualistic  competition,  by  a  form  of  co-oper- 
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ation,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government.  They  do  not 
propose,  however,  to  give  to  each  one  an  equal  share  in  the 
accumulated  product,  but  desire  to  apportion  to  each  according 
to  his  worth  and  earnestness.  It  desires  to  leave  room  for  choice 
in  the  selection  of  a  career,  and,  with  this  in  view,  it  insists  that 
the  state  should  see  that  all  its  citizens  are  educated  and  trained 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age  in  such  a  way  as  to  lit  each 
to  enter  upon  any  industrial,  literary,  or  artistic  career,  for  which 
he  or  she  was  most  fitted.  The  more  disagreeable  forms  of  work 
now  despised  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  honorable. 

Like  Spencer,  they  also  speak  of  three  stages. 

The  first  was  when  government  was  most  lax  and  inadequate, 
where  private  individuals  owned  slaves,  and  carried  on  industrial 
operations  by  this  slave  labor,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  slave 
owner,  unchecked  by  government.  Feudalism  would  be  regarded 
as  a  slightly  modified  form  of  slavery. 

Then  came  a  second  stage,  where  government  control 
increased,  and  removed  feudalism  and  slave  ownership.  This 
marked  a  great  advance  to  wage  labor  and  freedom  of  contract. 

But  the  collectivists  claim  that  this  is  only  an  appearance  of 
freedom,  not  real  freedom  to  the  great  majority.  That  the  sys 
tem  of  competition,  especially  since  the  rise  of  combinations, 
trusts,  and  joint-stock  companies,  has  enabled  a  number  of  the 
stronger  to  combine,  like  the  old  feudal  barons,  to  injure  and 
oppress  the  remainder.  The  freedom  of  contract  is  merely  nom 
inal,  while  the  contracting  parties  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  foot 
ing.  The  stronger  dictate  terms  to  the  weaker,  which  they  must 
accept.  It  is  a  form  of  industrial  warfare  said  to  be  fair  play  ; 
but  one  is  fighting  in  armor  and  in  companies,  the  rest  unarmed 
and  singly. 

The  collectivists  wish  for  a  truce,  and  they  look. to  the  further 
extension  of  governmental  control  to  remedy  this  evil,  as  it  did 
with  the  earlier  feudalism.  It  hopes  for  government  to  grow 
strong  enough  and  extensive  enough  to  substitute  organized  and 
legally  controlled  universal  co-operation,  or  at  least  national 
co-operation,  .instead  of  the  present  competitive  system.  The 
three  stages,  then,  would  be  slave  labor,  wage  labor,  and  national 
co-operative  labor.  The  collectivists  point  to  the  success  of  such 
national  enterprises  as  the  post-offices,  the  system  of  national 
public  education.  They  also  bring  examples  to  show  that, 
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where  fairly  tried,  municipalities  have  succeeded  in  managing 
their  own  water  and  gas  supply;  sanitary  matters  now  have  to  be 
regulated  by  the  municipalities;  and  they  argue  that  gas  supply 
and  street  railways  should  be  managed  by  the  municipalities, 
and  railroads  by  the  state.  They  go  further,  and  conclude  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  state  to  own  and  manage  all  the 
materials  of  production,  and  that  the  citizens  should  each  and  all 
become  civil  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  state.  It  is  difficult, 
in  a  very  brief  outline,  to  do  justice  to  any  theory,  yet  I  trust 
that  this  is  not  only  a  concise,  but  also  a  perfectly  fair  account 
of  the  leading  principles  underlying  Spencer's  position,  and  that 
of  the  collectivists. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  now  a  few  words  of  estimation  of 
these  two  positions,  in  neither  of  which,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found 
the  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  nor  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  real  difficulty  before  our  civilization. 

First,  with  reference  to  Spencer's  account,  which  is  the  one 
that  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  English-speaking  people  as 
the  most  reasonable ;  a  kind  of  sensible  compromise  between 
two  fanatical  extremes.  But  Spencer's  theory  does  not  reconcile 
these  extremes,  nor  solve  the  difficulty.  Instead  of  the  extreme 
of  pure  individualism,  or  the  extreme  of  pure  despotism,  we  have 
both  of  them  on  our  hands,  merely  juxtaposed;  not  reconciled, 
but  set  up  to  fight  it  out  about  the  limits.  Each  is  absolute 
within  its  own  sphere,  and  the  spheres  are  mutually  exclusive, 
and  the  problem,  or  the  battle,  is  to  keep  them  mutually  exclu 
sive. 

They  must  fight  it  out.  For  Spencer,  it  is  not  wise  to  inter 
fere  in  any  fight.  Evolution  advances  by  the  survival  of  the  fit 
test,  the  fight  is  necessary  to  determine  which  is  the  fittest,  and 
Spencer  has  a  good  deal  to  say  against  the  meddling  philan 
thropists  who  interfere  with  what  he  regards  as  the  beneficent 
and  healthy  working  of  this  law.  Let  all  forces  fight  away ; 
hence,  let  there  be  unrestricted  competition.  The  collectivists 
call  this  industrial  warfare  ;  very  well,  says  Spencer,,  that  is  just 
what  is  wanted.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  like  a 
fight,  that  our  early  barbarism  still  clings  to  us,  and  this  is  some 
times  said  to  explain  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  such  brutal 
exhibitions  as  prize-fights.  But,  along  with  this,  there  is  another 
element  associated  with  the  fight  or  competition — the  element  of 
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uncertainty  that  lends  occasion  to  the  gratification  of  the  low 
gambling  instinct.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  menaces  of  our  time. 
Both  of  these  instincts  are  in  favor  of  letting  matters  be  fought 
out  and  take  the  chances.  How  often  the  booty  from  gambling 
is  not  discriminated  from  genuine  earnings  I  may  illustrate  by 
an  editorial  in  one  of  our  foremost  papers,  where  it  tried  to 
account  for  the  wide  interest  in  prize-fights,  and  said  of  the  win 
ner  in  a  late  set-to  that  there  \vere  not  many  people  who  could, 
as  he  did,  make  $20,000  in  nine  minutes  with  his  own  hands. 
Make!  Earn!  What  preposterous  nonsense  ! 

Spencer's  plausible  account  of  government  as  gradually  dis 
appearing  only  takes  account  of  one  aspect  of  government, 
namely,  a  part  of  its  attitude  towards  criminals  and  those 
opposed  to  good  government.  The  restrictive  and  external  force 
and  might  is  all  that  he  has  in  view.  But  government  has 
another  side  in  dealing  with  good  citizens,  and  even  in  dealing 
with  criminals  it  should  not  be  merely  restrictive,  but  also 
remedial.  Though  starting  with  the  assertion  of  individualism, 
Spencer  measures  all  advance  by  the  limitation  of  the  govern 
ment.  Thus  he  neither  sees  the  true  place  of  government  nor 
the  true,  positive  meaning  of  the  individual.  He  does  not  give 
the  individual  his  proper  place  because  he  does  not  see  how  he 
may  express  himself  in  participating  in  government  ;  and,  again, 
he  does  not  give  him  his  true  place  because  he  regards  improve 
ment  as  coming  about  by  a  necessary  law  of  evolution,  which 
obscures  the  truth  that  improvement  at  each  stage  is  dependent 
upon  the  freely  chosen  moral  conduct  of  responsible  individuals. 
We  neither  become  better  by  some  vague  "natural  law,"  nor  as  a 
result  of  state  regulation  alone.  Moral  advance  depends  upon 
the  willing  co-operation  of  responsible  moral  agents — their  free 
adoption  of  those  lines  of  conduct  that  tend  to  their  highest 
interests  and  truest  well-being. 

Natural  conditions  and  state  regulations  may,  indeed,  assist, 
but  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  build  upon  and  call  into 
exercise  the  selective  action  of  moral  agents,  favoring  and  encour 
aging  the  selection  of  the  higher,  retarding  and  discouraging  the 
selection  of  the  lower. 

Both  Spencer  and  the  collectivists  measure  advance  by  the 
limitation  or  the  extension  of  government,  but  this  is  not  the  real 
question  at  all — not  is  government  much  or  little,  great  or 
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small,  limited  or  unlimited,  but  what  is  its  character?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  And  the  measure  of 
improvement  or  advance  proposed  by  both  is  erroneous — Spen 
cer,  measuring  by  tendency  to  produce  pleasure,  the  collectivists 
by  the  tendency  to  increase  material  possessions,  while  the  real 
measure  is  deeper,  viz.,  the  tendency  to  develop  the  highest  type 
of  moral  character.  Hence  we  must  take  a  wider  view  of  govern 
ment  than  Spencer  does,  a  deeper  view  of  the  individual  than 
either  Spencer  or  the  collectivism 

First,  government  must  be  wider  than  Spencer  allows.  He 
does  not  notice,  in  his  account,  that  a  new  side  to  government 
begins  to  come  in,  slight  in  the  war  period,  much  more  promi 
nent  in  the  industrial  period,  and  continually  increasing ;  the 
side  where  government  is  not  external,  restrictive,  and  opposed 
to  the  subject,  but  is  adopted,  chosen,  and  approved,  and  is  thus 
an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  governed  themselves.  Such 
government  might  be  termed  organized  self-government.  In  it 
the  subjects  are  not  being  ruled  by  an  external  power,  but  are 
regulating  themselves.  Such  government  will  not  appear  as  a 
restriction  to  the  good  citizen,  and,  if  we  should  ever  arrive  at  a 
stage  when  there  would  be  no  need  of  restriction,  there  could  be 
the  most  complete  organic  self-regulation,  and  government  as  the 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  this  community  might  be  most 
extensive. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  a  good  man  to  be  commanded  to 
do  what  he  intends  to  do  and  should  do  ;  it  is  only  to  those  who 
wish  to  do  what  is  wrong  that  a  good  law  appears  as  a  restriction 
of  their  liberty  ;  and  a  man's  liberty  to  do  wrong  and  injury  needs 
to  be  restricted  even  on  Spencer's  own  account. 

This  is  not  collectivism,  however,  which  is  inclined  to  meas 
ure  every  advance  by  the  extension  of  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  control  most  completely  the  production  of  wealth.  As 
Spencer  has  too  little  place  for  government  owing  to  a  narrow  view 
of  the  government  and  the  individual,  so  the  collectivist  has  too 
much  trust  in  mere  amount  of  government.  It  trusts  too  much 
to  external  applications  in  reforming  ;  it  belittles  individual 
spontaneity.  It  is  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  of  pure  or 
negative  individualism.  It  sees  that  each,  to  mind  his  own  busi 
ness,  leaves  everything  to  the  arbitrary  guidance  of  irresponsible 
and  capricious  individuals.  It  wishes  order  and  rule.  But  may 
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we  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  irre-  j 
sponsible  government,  whose  actions  may  be  more  uniform,  but  \ 
may  also  be  more  uniformly  tyrannical,  being  able  to  enforce  j 
their  whims  upon  the  governed  ?  We  must  see  to  the  charac-  j 
ter  of  our  government,  and  before  we  can  have  more  government 
control  we  must  have  more  control  of  government. 

And  even  though  government  were  fully  under  control,  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  public,  there  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  collectivists  conclude  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  complete  nationalization  of  all  industries.  They 
reason  from  a  certain  class  of  enterprises  that  are  often  termed 
"  natural  monopolies."  These  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
a  tremendous  loss  to  duplicate  them.  One  can  be  carried  on 
more  economically  than  more  than  one.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  manifestly  bad  management  to  have  two  or  several  street  rail 
ways  on  our  streets.  Such  enterprises  naturally  tend  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  company,  and  are  then  monopolies.  Now, 
it  might  be  conceded  that,  with  a  properly  controlled  govern 
ment  and  efficient  management,  such  enterprises  might  be  col 
lectively  owned  and  managed  ;  that  is,  nationalized,  or  munici 
palized,  successfully. 

This  is  the  grain  of  truth.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
what  might  succeed  with  this  peculiar  class  of  enterprises  would 
be  suitable  to  entirely  different  classes  of  industry.  In  other 
cases  the  cost  of  supervision  would  be  so  great  as  to  lead,  in  all 
probability,  to  a  heavy  loss,  besides  other  disadvantages. 

But,  while  differing  from  Spencer  and  the  collectivists,  I  desire 
to  be  perfectly  fair  to  each. 

Now,  it  is  not  only  manifestly  unfair,  but  the  height  of  absurd 
ity  or  ignorance,  to  class  the  collectivists  with  the  nihilists  and 
anarchists.  The  latter  desire  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  govern 
ment.  They  desire  to  raze  the  structure  of  society  to  its  foun 
dations.  The  collectivists,  or  socialists,  on  the  contrary,  are 
excessive  in  their  devotion  to  government,  and  every  form  of  con 
stituted  authority.  They  desire  to  make  such  constituted 
authority  all-embracing. 

The  socialists,  instead  of  being  identical  with  the  anarchists, 
have  been  more  earnest  and  zealous  than  any  other  part  of  the 
community  in  opposing  and  counteracting  the  ignorant  and 
misguided  fanaticism  that  is  leagued  together  in  nihilism  and 
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anarchism.  The  nihilist  or  the  anarchist  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  assassin  ;  he  is  much  more  dangerous,  because  he 
acts,  not  from  passion,  but  from  a  false  principle.  He  is  a  mis 
guided  fanatic,  who  needs  instruction  and  enlightenment  to 
change  his  ignorant  and  false  views  of  society.  Nihilism  and 
anarchism  is  a  moral  pestilence,  resulting  upon  the  neglect  of  a 
portion  of  the  community  by  the  more  enlightened  and  cultivated 
portion,  thus  allowing  a  barbarism  to  grow  up  in  their  very  midst. 
I  cannot,  however,  worship  government  to  the  extent  the 
socialists  or  collectivists  do.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  indi 
vidualism,  negative  individualism,  is  evidently  the  belluni  omnium 
contra  omnes  of  Hobbes.  And  when  negative  self-included 
individualism  speaks  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  is  contra 
dicting  itself.  Right,  in  its  very  nature,  can  never  be  something 
special  and  anti-social.  It  must  be  the  same  for  all.  Hence  to 
speak  of  a  right  to  do  as  I  please  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
A  man  has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  only  so  long  as  he 
pleases  to  do  the  right  which  does  not  depend  on  his  whim. 

The  value  of  the  individualistic  protest  is  to  enforce  that  the 
individual  does  not  exist  for  government,  but  government  for  the 
individual.  But  if  government  is  for  the  individual,  then  the 
individual  must  be  more  than  a  law  of  repulsion.  He  has  a 
positive  meaning,  and  is  capable  of  entering  into  positive  inter 
relations  with  his  fellow-beings.  Indeed,  only  in  such  positive 
concrete  relations  does  his  life  find  content  and  meaning.  We 
start  from  the  individual,  if  he  is  properly  conceived,  as  the  posi 
tive  individual  who  finds  his  realization  in  society.  Government 
— and  by  government  \ve  mean  any  organized  social  action — is. 
for  this  positive,  concrete  individual,  and  it  should  be  the  faith 
ful  expression  of  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  individuals 
governed.  Such  a  government  may  properly  undertake  anything 
that  is'agreed  upon  as  for  the  highest  good  of  all,  and  the  test  of 
the  propriety  of  the  government  will  be,  Does  it  establish  and  con 
serve  relations  that  are  fitted  to  favor  and  conduce  to  the  highest 
development  of  noblest  character  in  the  governed  ? 

The  government  is  the  means  ;   its  end  is  to  aid  in   the  pro 
gress  and  development  of  the  highest  type  of  individuals.     Care- 
I   fully  distinguish  these. 

(1)  What  do  we  wish  to  bring  about  ? 

(2)  What  methods  must  be  employed  to  bring  it  about  ? 
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We  want  the  most  perfect  and  responsible  government  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  improvement  of  government  is  a  necessary  thing,  and  we 
must  strive  for  the  continual  reformation  of  government,  not  as 
the  goal  of  all  effort,  but  as  a  means  to  reach  our  goal. 

Government,  or  our  organized  social  action,  is  to  be  im 
proved  that  organized  society  may  do  its  duty  to  the  members 
of  society. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  improvement  of  society  that  would 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  is  itself  dependent  upon 
the  advancement  of  those  who  create  and  constitute  the  govern 
ment.  It  is  a  case  of  reciprocal  action  :  the  people  act  on  the 
government,  and  the  government  reacts  on  the  people. 

If  improvement  is  to  take  place,  one  or  the  other  must 
advance,  and  we  see  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
advance  must  start  from  the  side  of  the  individuals. 

There  must  be  a  certain  advance  before  a  law  or  regulation 
can  be  made.  Such  law  expresses  the  higher  view  of  the  major 
ity  of  the  most  enlightened;  it  thus  becomes  a  means  of  edu 
cating  or  bringing  up  the  rear  portion  of  the  army  to  the  stand 
ard  of  the  advance  part.  If  advance  goes  much  beyond  the  law, 
it  may  have  the  opposite  effect  of  deteriorating  in  its  influence  ; 
it  then  requires  to  be  advanced. 

But  individuals  may  advance  in  apprehension  without  doing 
anything  to  advance  the  social  organization.  They  have  higher 
conceptions  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  do  nothing  to  make  this  act 
upon  the  social  organization.  They  become  indolent  and  self- 
righteous;  they  abandon  society  to  its  fate,  and  enjoy  their  phari- 
saical  self-complacency.  But  there  must  be  a  different  line  of 
action  if  the  world  is  to  grow  better. 

We  need  the  best  individuals  to  react  upon  the  organization 
of  society,  to  purify  it,  remodel  it,  make  it  a  true  expression  of 
what  they  see  it  ought  to  be.  Instead,  then,  of  standing  apart 
from  the  regulation  of  society,  instead  of  aping  the  mediaeval 
retreat  from  the  world  and  its  prosaic  duties,  to  enjoy  contem 
plations,  there  is  need  that  every  good  man  and  true  come  out  of 
his  hermit  cell  and  manfully  perform  the  noble  duties  of  citizen 
ship. 

Some  very  good  people,  though  they  might  be  much  better, 
say,  "  Government  is  so  bad,  we  wash  our  hands  of  such  a  dirty 
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business."  But  if  the  government,  if  the  social  arrangements,  if 
the  constitution  of  our  society  is  bad  and  vile,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  the  man's  fault  who  has  not  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  it  better.  There  will  come  a  time  when  those  who  boast 
of  how  little  they  do  for  the  government  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live  will  see  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
They  have  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have  done. 

How  does  this  apply  to  you,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  leaders 
in  good  works,  as  well  as  guides  in  good  thought  ? 

Perhaps  I  should  commend  you  for  your  excellent  plan  for 
post-graduate  study;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I  should  rather 
praise  you  to  others,  and,  while  talking  to  you,  endeavor  to  leave 
you  dissatisfied  with  present  attainments,  desirous  of  greater 
achievement. 

*       Are  you  doing  your  duty  in  this  matter,  if  you  are  only  with 

difficulty  stirred  up  to  act  as  citizens  when   something  like  the 

Sunday  street  car  question  arises  ?     Has  mediaevalism  still  got 

;  its  clutches  upon  any  of  you  ?     Do   not   suppose  that,  because 

;  dealing  with  such  high  themes,  you  are  made  a  different  order  of 

•  beings,  exempted  from  and  incapacitated  for  the  grand  duty  and 

privilege  of  citizenship.     Standing  apart,  you  leave  unsupported 

the  hands  of  those  who  are  striving  to  bring  in    and  carry  out 

nobler  policies. 

We  need  a  deeper  view  of  the  duties  of  the  individual.  We 
need  to  see  that  he  realizes  his  nature  in  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men.  That  it  is  his  duty  not  to  regard  himself  as  an  indepen 
dent  atom,  but  to  seek  to  become  a  real  and  helpful  member  of 
society — in  the  home  life,  in  the  family,  in  the  church  organiza- 
;  tions,  in  the  State. 

We  need  those  of  the  highest  character  to  permeate  and 
transform  all  forms  of  social  organization  : — the  family,  the 
church,  and  that  wider  organization  which  so  powerfully  reacts 
upon  and  moulds  the  family  and  church — the  State. 

We    need    sanctified   common    sense.     We   need    a  purified 

political  atmosphere.     We  need  a  deeper  conviction   of  duty  to 

our  fellow-man.     We  need  a  citizenship  of  active  working  Chris- 

1  tians.     In  short,  instead  of  withdrawing  our   Christianity  from 

\  contact  with  the  world,  making  it  a   Sunday  matter,  and  a  mere 

i  sentiment  of  contemplation  and  rest,  it  must  be  brought  out  and 

;used  every  day,  every  hour,   through   all  business,   through  all 
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society,  in  every  institution,  in  all  organization,  so  that,  through   | 
the  life  and  activity  of  Christians  as  citizens  in  this  world,  it  may 
be  completely  transformed,  and  become  a  living,  acting,  organ 
ized,  Christianized  society. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

(A  paper  read  on  March  25  before  the  Victoria  Women's  Residence  and 
Educational  Association.) 


HE  question  as  to  whether  women  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education  given  to  them  is  now  hardly  a  debatable  one. 
Gradually  the  old-fashioned  objections  are  disappearing  in  the  light 
of  practical  experience.  Intellectually  women  have  shown  themselves 
no  mean  opponents  of  their  manly  rivals.  It  may  be  true  that  women 
depart  less  from  the  normal  than  men,  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  reach 
the  highest  intellectual  peaks  attained  by  the  masculine  intellect,  yet 
their  average  capacity  seems  to  be,  if  anything,  higher  than  that  of 
men,  and  it  is  the  majority  and  not  the  exceptions  who  have  to  be 
considered.  On  the  physical  side  they  have  proved  that  healthy 
mental  activity  is  an  antidote  for  many  bodily  ills  and  that  keen 
many-sided  interests  banish  that  lassitude  which  called  for  fans  and 
smelling-salts.  The  mannish  woman  also,  that  bug-bear  of  the  older 
generation,  is  not  often  found  within  college  walls.  Eather  is  she 
more  often  the  product  of  that  country  life  where  dogs,  horses  and 
sport  of  all  kinds  take  the  place  of  books  and  general  culture.  The 
hundreds  of  noble,  cultivated,  self-sacrificing  gentlewomen  who  have 
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passed  from  college  into  homes  of  their  own,  or  into  various  spheres 
of  public-spirited  activity,  are  themselves  the  best  advocates  of  the 
cause  they  represent. 

But  if  the  right  to  higher  education  is  generally  conceded,  the 
form  which  that  education  is  to  take  is  still  an  open  problem.  The 
ulterior  aim  should  surely  be  the  same  for  men  and  for  women.  It 
is  to  make  life  richer,  nobler,  more  divine.  The  senses  should  be 
awakened  and  stimulated  to  see  and  enjoy  the  highest  beauty  in  nature 
and  in  art.  The  mind  should  be  trained  to  seek  truth,  not  only 
philosophically,  but  practically,  until  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  half- 
truths  become  distasteful,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  thoroughness  of 
method  and  truth  in  expression,  become  second  nature.  And  in  this 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  character  is  formed.  This  is 
the  true  preparation  for  life,  and  it  is  because  this  aim  is  so  often 
forgotten  and  secondary  objects  put  in  its  place  that  we  find  so  much 
confusion  and  disagreement  concerning  courses  of  education  for  men 
and  for  women. 

Yet  secondary  objects  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked,  as  they  are 
important  factors  in  determining  whether  co-education,  or  a  system 
of  separate  colleges  for  men  and  women,  is  the  best  method  of  pro 
viding  for  the  highest  good  of  both  sexes. 

Here  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  define  these  terms  as  I  intend  to 
use  them.  By  co-education  is  meant  a  system  by  which  men  and 
women  not  only  follow  the  same  courses  of  study,  but  receive  their 
instruction  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  This  system  ob 
tains  in  our  own  University  in  Toronto,  at  Cornell,  Leland  Stanford, 
and  most  of  the  State  Universities  in  the  United  States, 
and,  with  certain  modifications,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Co-ordinate  education  means  that  men  and  women  follow 
the  same  course  of  study  but  do  not  receive  their  in 
struction  together  (except,  perhaps,  in  some  minor  courses).  Kad- 
cliife  College,  in  connection  with  Harvard  University,  and  Barnard 
College,  in  connection  with  Columbia  University,  represent  this 
system.  By  separate  Colleges  we  mean  those  which  are  entirely 
reserved  for  women,  such  as  Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith; 
or  for1  men,  such  as  Yale  (except  for  post-graduate  work)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  (with  the  exception  of  the  Medical  course). 

If  the  mental  qualifications  of  men  and  women  are  practically 
similar,  if  their  physical  endurance  as  regards  brain-work  is  equally 
satisfactory,  if  the  main  object  of  education  is  the  same  for  both,  it 
seems  natural  that  they  should  be  educated  together  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions.  But  in  practice  certain  serious  disadvantages 
have  been  noted.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  in  both  men  and  women,  to  choose  the  courses 
of  study  which  will  be  most  directly  useful  to  them  in  after-life.  Men, 
for  this  reason,  tend  to  desert  the  more  humanistic  branches,  such 
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as  Classics  and  Modern  Languages,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  Poli 
tical  Economy,  or  to  some  science  which  will  be  of  practical  use  to 
them  in  their  professions.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  Modern 
Languages,  Literature,  and  History,  partly  because  they  seem  more 
adapted  to  the  average  feminine  mind  than  Mathematics  or  Science, 
partly  because  they  provide  the  general  culture  they  desire,  and  partty 
because  they  are  the  subjects  most  open  to  them  in  the  teaching  profes 
sion.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  few  men  who  might  wish  to 
study  Modern  Languages  are  growing  more  and  more  reluctant  to 
form  a  minority  in  mixed  classes,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
women  to  a  certain  extent.  I  believe  in  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  about  496  women  students,  of  whom 
405  are  proceeding  to  a  degree.  Of  these  127  are  taking  the  General 
Course;  203  some  Modern  Language  and  History  Course;  22  House 
hold  Science;  20  Classics;  and  the  rest,  some  Scientific  or  Philo 
sophical  course.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  later,  that  in  a  separate  College,  such  as  Bryn  Mawr, 
Latin  and  Economics  are  much  more  generally  chosen  than  History 
or  Modern  Languages.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that  co-educa 
tion  tends  to  narrow  the  intellectual  scope  of  the  students. 

Many  accusations  have  been  brought  against  co-education  as  hav 
ing  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  morals,  or  perhaps  one  might  say 
more  truthfully,  the  manners  of  the  gentler  sex.  It  is  held  that  con 
stant  intellectual  competition  with  men  develops  the  fighting  instinct 
and  makes  women  aggressive  and  self-assertive;  that  their  occasional 
victories  foster  a  spirit  of  pride  and  superiority  not  becoming  to 
man's  helpmeet;  and  that  their  consequent  lack  of  gentleness  and 
dependence  is  causing  a  corresponding  lack  of  chivalry  and  courtesy 
in  the  attitude  of  men  students  towards  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  evil,  if  it  exists,  is  due  not  to  educational  but  to  social  causes. 
Intellectual  competition  between  men  and  men,  women  and  women, 
or  men  and  women  is  stimulating,  invigorating  and  productive  only 
of  mutual  respect  and  admiration.  Nor  would  I  care  to  grant  that 
intellectual  supremacy  is  incompatible  with  all  distinctively  feminine 
virtues  and  charm.  Too  many  countries  can  produce  the  names  of 
highly  intellectual  and  cultured  women  of  all  ages  who  charmed  and 
captivated  not  only  by  their  intellectual  brilliancy  but  by  their  grace 
and  delicate  wit.  Old-fashioned  intercourse  between  men  and  women 
was  chiefly  confined  to  drawing-rooms  and  more  or  less  formal  social 
festivities.  This  necessitated  a  conventional  formality  of  manner, 
based,  perhaps,  on  the  old  chivalrous  idea  of  knighthood.  As  an 
expression  of  real  respect  and  reverence  it  is  what  all  true  women 
would  wish  to  see  continued,  but  as  a  mere  cloak  and  fashion  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  mockery.  Now  that  men  and  women  meet  naturally 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life,  it  behooves  women  to  look  to  it,  that  by 
elevation  of  mind,  purity  of  soul,  gentleness  and  true  womanliness, 
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they  evoke  in  men  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  outward  expression  will 
then  be  of  far  greater  value  than  any  conventional  courtesy.  And 
this  spirit  of  chivalry  is,  I  believe,  as  strong  in  our  men  students  here 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  But  unregulated 
social  intercourse  between  men  and  women  students  does  seem  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  scholastic  life  of  both.  Students  are,  after  all,  only 
men  and  women,  frequently  only  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  apt  to 
take  an  interest  in  one  another's  companionship  which  is  not  wholly 
intellectual.  It  is  impossible  to  have  two  ruling  passions  at  the  same 
moment.  Pallas  is  a  jealous  goddess.  She  will  not  share  the  homage 
of  her  devotees  with  Venus.  She  demands  whole-hearted  devotion, 
undivided  interest,  the  sacrifice  of  many  pleasures,  many  day-dreams. 
There  are  always  lovers  of  wisdom  of  both  sexes  who,  in  spite  of 
temptations,  are  able  to  subordinate  social  pleasures  to  their  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  For  these  co-education  has  no  dangers  and  many  ad 
vantages.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  frivolous,  pleasure-loving 
element  attracted  to  a  co-educational  college,  not  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  of  excitement,  of  social  gaiety. 
These  bring  discredit  upon  a  system  which,  rightly  employed,  might 
be  a  means  of  refinement  and  culture  as  well  as  of  learning. 

Chiefly  in  order  to  avoid  these  dangers  many  Colleges  have  sprung 
up  which  are  entirely  for  women.  They  also  have  their  disadvant 
ages.  The  utilitarian  tendency  which  threatens  to  relegate  the  human 
ities  to  an  insignificant  position  and  to  deify  the  practical  and  mar 
ketable  in  men's  education  is  also  visible  in  special  courses  in  Women's 
Colleges.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  life  is  rich  according  to  the 
diversity  of  interests  which  it  contains,  and  that  the  highest  function 
of  education  is  not  to  teach  a  trade  but  to  widen  intellectual  sympa 
thies  and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  such  clearness  of  vision,  such 
soundness  of  judgment,  such  acuteness  of  perception,  such  interest 
in  the  problems  of  life,  that  whatever  the  daily  task  may  henceforth 
be,  it  will  be  undertaken  by  a  man  or  woman  fully  equipped  to  master 
its  difficulties  and  to  perform  it  in  the  light  of  broader  issues. 

Nor  does  a  Separate  College  entirely  solve  the  social  difficulties. 
If  it  is  good  for  men  to  be  subjected  to  the  softening  influences  of 
the  companionship  of  women,  if  such  intercourse  subdues  rowdyism 
and  banishes  coarseness  and  also  affords  training  in  the  ordinary 
social  amenities  of  life,  it  is  also  good  for  women  to  have  some  possi 
bilities  of  contact  with  men.  Where  a  Separate  Women's  College 
is  completely  isolated,  its  inmates  are  apt  to  acquire  a  rather  narrow 
and  artificial  idea  of  life.  A  man's  point  of  view,  as  a  rule,  differs 
somewhat  from  a  woman's.  He  is  apt  to  see  the  main  issues  and  to 
overlook  the  detail.  A  woman  frequently  sees  detail  so  clearly  that 
the  whole  is  obscured.  It  is  well  for  each  to  see  occasionally  with  the 
eyes  of  the  other. 

If  then    both  co-education  and  Separate  Colleges  are  beset  with 
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difficulties,  intellectual  and  social,  does  any  system  of  co-ordinate  edu 
cation  promise  better  results  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  pos 
sible  to  combine  the  advantages  of  co-education  and  Separate  Colleges 
and  to  avoid,  to  a  great  extent,  their  special  difficulties. 

In  a  Co-ordinate  College  the  women  have  exactly  the  same  intel 
lectual  advantages  as  the  men.  They  follow  the  same  courses,  take 
the  same  examinations,  and  proceed  to  the  same  degrees.  Their  lec 
tures,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  are 
held  quite  apart  from  the  men's.  There  seem  to  be  one  or  two  ad 
vantages  in  this.  The  weaker  brethren  are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to 
give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand  if  there  is  no 
other  disturbing  influence  at  work.  Moreover,  the  slight  apparent 
tendency  to  avoid  courses  in  which  the  opposite  sex  predominates 
would  be  removed.  •  But  what  seems  to  me  of  much  more  vital  import 
ance  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  is  that  a  Woman's  College 
gives  an  opening  for  women  as  Professors,  Lecturers,  etc3  Women 
can  not  only  learn,  they  can  also  impart  that  learning  to  others.  This 
has  been  proved  in  our  own  country,  chiefly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  our 
schools  rather  than  in  our  universities,  and  in  many  other  countries 
where  women  have  held  honourable  positions  in  colleges  and  have 
gained  reputations  for  themselves,  attracting  not  only  women  but 
men  by  their  scholarship  and  brilliancy.  The  fact  that  such  posi 
tions  are  open  improves  the  scholarship  of  women  and  is  a  great 
inducement  to  them  to  continue  their  work  in  post-graduate  courses. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  women  on  the  staff  is  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  women  undergraduates.  It  brings  them  into  close  contact  with 
mature,  cultivated  minds,  capable  of  understanding  their  special  diffi 
culties  and  of  giving  them  valuable  advice.  It  also  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  choice  of  courses.  The  presence  of  a  brilliant  mathe 
matician,  an  able  philosopher,  an  enthusiastic  scientist,  will  open 
fresh  vistas  to  the  new  student  and  encourage  her  to  develop  a  taste 
which  lies  dormant  through  lack  of  stimulus.  •  This,  no  doubt,  ac 
counts  for  the  breadth  of  choice  shown  in  such  colleges  as  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  also  for  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  students  in  Newnham 
and  Girton,  Cambridge,  take  the  mathematical  course.  The  bracing 
effect  of  competition  with  men  is  not  withdrawn,  although  the 
personal  element  is  largely  eliminated.  The  test  of  examinations 
still  proves  the  work  of  both,  and  to  personal  ambition  is  added  a 
desire  for  the  honour  of  the  whole  College. 

t  Socially  the  advantages,  especially  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view,  seem  to  be  even  greater  than  the  intellectual  ones.  A  strong, 
unified  body  is  formed  with  a  woman  at  its  head.  It  is  possible  to 
so  regulate  the  life  of  the  student  that  social  engagements  are  subor 
dinated  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Power  of  initiation  and  organisation 
is  more  likely  to  be  developed  in  societies  where  women  are  forced 
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to  depend  on  themselves  and  not  on  men.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
within  certain  wise  limits  it  is  possible  for  men  and  women  to  come 
into  dignified  and  pleasant  personal  contact. .  Traditions  grow  up  and 
that  indefinable  atmosphere,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  strongest, 
wisest  and  best  personalities  that  from  time  to  time  leave  an  indelible 
print  on  the  life  of  the  College,  and  which  is  called  "  college  spirit." 

'  But  where  a  Women's  College  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  co-ordin 
ate  education  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  on  a  perfect 
equality  in  every  respect  with  the  men's  colleges  in  the  same  univer 
sity.  Anything  else  would  be  a  retrograde  movement.  An  equal 
proportionate  amount  of  money  must  be  spent  on  its  equipment  and 
on  providing  its  Faculty.  It  must  be  represented  on  a  perfect  equal 
ity  on  whatever  may  be  the  governing  body  of  that  university.  Only 
thus  will  the  best  interests  not  only  of  women  but  of  the  whole  com 
munity  be  adequately  served. 

MAUD  C.  EDGAR. 


AT   A   SPANISH   THEATRE   IN    THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

(A  summary  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Language  Club,  University 
College,  on  January  27, 1908.) 

(Continued.) 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  dress  was  a  means  of  indi 
cating  changes  in  scenes.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  worth  emphasising 
that  the  eyes  of  playgoers  in  bygone  centuries  were  focussed  upon 
the  actors  and  their  costumes;  a  scenic  sense  had  not  as  yet  been 
developed.  The  audience  knew  what  was  implied  when  an  actor 
appeared  in  travelling  attire.  If  a  gallant  entered  wearing  cloak 
and  sword,  the  scene  was  usually  in  the  street;  if  without  cloak,  it 
was  in  a  house.  That  the  locality  had  changed  from  one  province 
or  country  to  another  might  be  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  an 
actor  in  the  garb  of  an  Andalusian,  Galician,  or  Basque,  etc.  In 
one  play  we  read  the  stage-direction :  "  enter  a  man  dressed  like  an 
Irishman."  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  primitive  stage,  the  key-note 
was  symbolism. 

In  Spain  attempts  were  made  to  have  plays  based  on  events  of  past 
centuries  and  ages  archaaologically  correct,  but  this  end  was  often 
achieved,  more  especially  in  the  chronicle  plays  dealing  with  mediaeval 
Spain,  by  making  the  personages  exhibit  certain  typical  and  obsolete 
traits  of  character,  or  more  simply  by  making  them  speak  in  archaic 
Spanish.  When  Greeks  or  Eomans  were  represented  they  were  dressed 
like  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  would  seem  that  the  stage-manager  lagged  far  behind  the  poet's 
imagination,  or  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  for  time  and  again  a 
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dramatist,  after  indicating  in  detail  how  certain  scenes  were  to  be 
staged,  added  the  easy  alternative — lo  mejor  que  pudieran —  to  do  it 
as  well  as  they  can.  In  autos  sacramentales,  which  were  paid  for  by 
municipalities,  it  was,  however,  required  that  the  dramatist's  direc 
tions  should  be  observed. 

Such  properties  as  trees,  thrones,  tables,  etc.,  were  brought  on  the 
stage  while  the  play  was  going  forward.  In  one  of  Cervantes'  plays, 
the  orders  given  by  a  person — a  dramatis  persona — who  superintends 
the  work,  constitute  a  scene  by  themselves.  A  stage- direction  notes 
that  the  subordinate  functionaries  remain  silent. 

Animals  frequently  appeared  on  the  stage,  a  practice  that  was 
more  prevalent,  however,  before  1600  than  after.  Lope  gives  the 
direction :  "  enter  so-and-so  on  foot  or  on  horseback."  Horses  were, 
in  fact,  generally  dismissed,  as  in  Macbeth  and  other  English  plays. 
It  is  in  the  saint  plays  that  we  look  for  extravagances.  In  one  we 
read :  "  here  a  lion  comes  out,  running  after  four  or  five  boys."  In 
another  it  is  required  that  a  lion  appear,  and  the  dramatist  suggests 
that  he  be  tied  to  a  tree  by  a  paw !  Lions,  bears,  crocodiles  and  other 
animals  were,  of  course,  as  unreal,  or  rather  as  human  in  composition 
as  "  Tige  "  in  our  Buster  Brown  plays ! 

Concerning  actors  our  information  is  very  ample.  Detractors 
of  the  stage  were  fond  of  presenting  realistic  pictures  of  this  much- 
abused  class.  The  clergy  averred  that  their  information  came  from 
the  confessional  or  from  friends.  One  is  often  reminded,  when  read 
ing  their  descriptions,  of  the  mediaeval  preacher  who  described  some 
new  kind  of  vice  in  such  detail  that  his  parishioners  went  home  and 
tried  it!  What  moralists  objected  to  were  the  interludes,  lubricious 
dances,  lewd  songs,  and  the  immoral,  Bohemian  life  of  actors  and 
actresses.  The  dances,  which  were  in  the  first  instance  of  Andalusian 
origin  and  hence  savoured  of  the  Orient,  in  very  sooth  did  not  appeal 
to  the  higher  instincts  of  the  audience.  They  became  exceedingly 
popular  in  Spain,  and  even  crossed  the  frontier  into  France,  Eng 
land  and  other  countries.  Sir  Andrew,  of  Twelfth  Night,  knew  at 
least  the  galiard  (la  gallarda) — not  one  of  the  most  vulgar,  a  dis 
tinction  reserved  for  el  escarramdn  and  the  saraband.  Needless  to 
say,  many  Spaniards  took  exception  to  these  dances  and  left  the 
theatres  when  they  were  performed.  About  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  interludes,  which  generally  concluded  with  ballets,  is  that 
they  were  of  the  earth  earthy.  Their  most  common  theme  was  the 
marriage  of  January  and  May,  and  how  the  old,  and  hence  jealous, 
miser  was  outwitted  by  a  young  gallant  more  to  the  liking  of  the 
youthful  bride.  Drubbings  were  a  principal  ingredient  of  the  inter 
ludes.  Moralists  asserted  that  actors  here  "  spoke  more  than  was 
set  down  for  them  "  and  more  than  the  censors  allowed.  .  .  . 

At  the  head  of  the  company  was  the  autor,  who  was  general 
manager,  leading  man,  and  often  playwright.  As  the  word  autor 
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implies,  he  had  originally  been  the  author  or  actor-dramatist.  But 
by  1600,  with  few  exceptions,  plays  were  composed  by  poetas,  or 
ingenios  (wits).  The  troops  were  star-companies,  consisting  of  a  lead 
ing  man,  leading  lady,  a  comedian  for  the  stock-role  of  merry-maker 
(gracioso),  and  a  dozen  minor  actors.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  matters 
theatrical,  there  was  rapid  development  in  the  organisation  of  troops. 
By  the  second  decade  of  the  century  joint-stock  companies  were 
formed,  the  most  famous  being  La  Espanola,  Los  Andaluces,  Su 
Majestad,  and  Los  Conformes.*  Each  was  provided  with  a  musician 
who  composed  airs  for  the  songs,  a  treasurer  (also  business  manager), 
a  prompter,  a  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  carpenters,  and  so  on. 

In  most  Spanish  plays,  more  especially  in  Tirso's  and  Lope's,  the 
leading  lady  had  the  star  role.  For  some  years  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  beardless  boys  played  female  parts.  But 
these  "  little  ey asses  that  cry  out  at  the  top  of  the  question "  were 
unsatisfactory.  They  had  to  be  dressed  at  home  by  their  mothers  or 
sisters,  and  often  tarried  on  their  way  to  the  theatre,  or  were 
harassed  and  bespattered  by  street  urchins.  Moral  and  artistic  ob 
jections  were,  likewise,  urged  against  the  practice,  and  women  were 
once  more  allowed  on  the  boards,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
they  must  be  married  and  accompanied  by  their  husbands. 

Theatrical  troops,  as  a  rule,  remained  in  a  city  about  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  travelling  constantly  from  town  to  town,  but 
visiting  only  the  principal  cities.  Small  towns,  except  during  great 
festivities,  had  to  be  content  with  strolling  puppet-players,  jugglers 
and  jesters. 

Managers  bought  their  plays  from  the  dramatists,  often  by  con 
tract,  and  secured  exclusive  rights.  In  1592  Cervantes  agreed  to 
supply  six  comedias,  at  ninety  ducats  each.  Prices  naturally  varied. 
Lope  in  1600  received  500  reales  ($100)  for  a  single  play.  In 
1680  Calderon,  for  a  prologue  alone,  was  paid  5,500  reales  ($1,100). 
In  1625  plays  were  re-sold  at  about  $90  apiece.  It  must  be  re 
membered  that,  what  with  the  small  populations  of  even  the  larger 
cities,  and  what  with  unprecedented  eagerness  for  novelty,  plays 
were  kept  on  the  boards  only  about  a  week,  or  at  most  two.  A  con 
temporary  tells  us  that  a  famous  actor,  Villegas,  once  remained 
eighteen  months  in  Seville,  and  presented  during  that  time  fifty- 
four  plays  and  forty  interludes. 

Actors'  fees  varied,  likewise.  In  1595  a  good  actress  was  paid 
14  reales  ($2.80)  for  each  performance,  and  in  addition  5  reales  per 
day  for  board.  In  1632  Maria  de  Cordoba  received  800  reales 
($160)  for  two  performances  in  one  day.  Actors  who  belonged  to 
joint-stock  companies  shared  in  the  net  proceeds.  Managers  pro 
vided  costumes  worn  on  the  stage,  and  defrayed  laundry  and  travel- 

*Were  the  Italianos  mievos  and  corteses  of  the  previous  century  so  organised,  and 
was  this  an  element  borrowed  from  the  Italian  players? 
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ling  expenses.  When  it  is  recalled,  however,  that  no  plays  could 
be  given  during  inclement  weather, — with  no  performances  what 
soever  during  Lent, — and  that  actors  and  actresses  spent  lavishly 
on  dress  (and  set  the  fashions),  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  had  the  reputation  of  frequenting  pawn-shops,  and,  horribile 
dictu,  prisons. 

Much  was  required  of  performers  in  those  days.  They  had  to 
recite  well,  as  the  lyrical  element  in  the  Peninsular  drama  is  con 
siderable,  and  Spaniards  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  long  de 
clamations  and  well-rounded  monologues.  Actors,  moreover,  had 
to  be  able  to  play  the  guitar  and  sing  and  dance.  In  a  word  they 
were  required  to  have  aptitudes  in  operatic  as  well  as  purely  dramatic 
art. 

Naturally  enough  players  became  very  popular.  We  are  told 
that  they  were  befriended  and  regaled  even  by  the  nobility.  The 
privileged  visited  them  in  the  tiring-room,  and  common  folk  stood 
at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  watched  them  pass  out,  and  gave  them 
presents.  As  the  author  of  Don  Quijote  says,  "  Remember  that,  as 
they  are  merry  folk  who  give  pleasure,  everyone  favours  and  pro 
tects  them,  and  helps  and  makes  much  of  them,  above  all  when  they 
are  those  of  the  royal  campanies  and  under  patent,  all  or  most  of 
whom  in  dress  and  appearance  look  like  princes." 

As  a  signal  for  beginning  an  afternoon's  performance  three  loud 
knocks  were  made  with  a  hammer  in  the  aposento,  or  office.  Then 
one  or  two  (or  more)  musicians  came  on  the  stage,  played  a  short 
selection  on  guitar  or  viola,  and  sometimes  sang.  An  actor  (here 
called  faraute)  next  recited  a  prologue,  and  after  a  short  dance  the 
first  act  of  the  play  was  begun.  Interludes  and  dances  enlivened  the 
interacts. 

The  prologue  was  a  monologue  intended  to  humour  the  audience 
and  bespeak  attention  and  forbearance.  It  might  consist  of  banter, 
or  tell  the  story  of  the  exploits  of  a  Caesar,  or  repeat  a  tale  taken 
from  Boccaccio,  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  so  forth.  One  prologue  is 
as  follows :  "  Fair  Dido,  desiring  that  the  father  of  Trojans  tell  her 
the  story  of  his  lamentable  woes,  spoke  to  him  in  these  words: 
'  Strong  and  valiant  Aeneas,  tell  me,  if  it  please  thee,  of  the  disaster 
which  befell  thee  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks'.  Aeneas  promised  to 
do  so,  provided  she  would  remain  silent.  She  granted  the  wish,  and 
I  marvel  that  she  could  restrain  herself  so  long,  for  women  are 
diablos.  I  have  come  out  to  sue  for  silence,  not  from  the  men,  for  it 
is  evident  that  they  will  vouchsafe  it;  but  I  address  the  women  only, 
women  who  have  such  long  beaks  and  who  use  them  so  continually 
when  working,  or  when  walking,  at  home,  in  the  church,  .  .  .  nay, 
I  am  even  told  that  they  talk  in  their  sleep." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  been  the  custom  to  address  the 
audience  in  the  prologue  as  audit orio  sublimado,  generoso  ayun- 
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tamiento  (council),  ilustre  senado;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  appealed  to  simply  as  "  the  senate,"  and  that  usually  at 
the  close  of  the  play  in  a  much-abbreviated  epilogue. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  anything  very  definite  about  the 
Spanish  comedia  in  a  few  words.  It  is  national,  popular,  romantic, 
novellistic;  it  neglects  the  unities,  except  that  of  action;  the  most 
important  element  is  episode;  the  plot  springs,  with  few  exceptions, 
out  of  love  intrigue,  and  the  play,  with  equally  few  exceptions,  ends 
happily  and  in  the  marriage  of  all  the  characters,  including  the 
servants.  As  in  England  tragedy  and  comedy  were  mingled — 
tragedies  pure  and  simple,  although  sometimes  written,  were  not 
in  demand.  Like  our  modern  comedies  and  comic  opera,  Spanish 
plays  consisted  of  three  acts,  Spaniards  being  the  first  to  disregard 
the  Horatian  precept  of  five  acts.  The  medium  is  verse,  which  varies 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  speaker,  or  the  nature  of  the  dialogue. 

For  the  audience,  supreme  interest  lay  in  the  knotting  and  un- 
knotting  of  the  plot.  It  was  the  denouement  which  probably  cost 
the  author  most  pains,  for,  let  the  audience  once  get  an  inkling  of 
how  the  play  was  going  to  end,  and  presto !  they  turned  their  backs 
to  the  stage,  their  faces  to  the  door,  and  left  the  theatre.  Hence, 
too,  the  closing  scene  is  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory.  Scant  poetic 
justice  needs  must  be  the  result  when  all  manner  of  devices  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prolong  the  denouement  to  the  very  close,  and 
then  conclude  simply  for  the  sake  of  concluding.  Cervantes  and 
Alarcon  sought  to  construct  their  plays  with  more  care  for  the  pro 
prieties,  but  neither  theatre-managers  nor  the  public  appreciated  their 
efforts. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  stock  love-intrigue,  which  was  the  one 
essential  element  of  every  play,  there  was  infinite  variety.  Spanish 
dramatists  took  their  subjects  wherever  they  could  find  them,  from 
ancient  history,  literature  and  mythology,  national  chronicles,  local 
traditions,  contemporary  events,  Flos  Sanctorums,  Italian  novellieri, 
and  so  on.  Of  necessity  there  was,  likewise,  ample  variety  in  the 
characters  presented. 

A  fair  example  of  a  Spanish  play  of  intrigue  is  Lope  de  Vega's 
La  hermosa  fea.  Estela,  duchess  of  Lorraine,  is  very  beautiful,  but 
declines  to  marry,  as  she  can  find  no  suitor  worthy  of  her  hand. 
Richard,  Prince  of  Poland,  sets  a  trap  for  her  vanity  by  having  her 
told  that  he  had  seen  her  secretly,  but  had  thought  her  so  ugly  that 
he,  without  even  speaking  to  her,  would  continue  his  journey.  She 
is  so  incensed  at  not  being  admired  by  this  one  man,  that  she  re 
solves  to  have  him  coaxed  back  to  the  palace,  make  him  become 
enamoured  of  her,  and  then  put  him  to  shame.  The  Prince  appears 
before  her  in  disguise,  as  a  secretary  and  again  as  the  secretary's 
cousin.  He  flatters  her  so  skilfully  that  she  confides  her  plan  to 
him,  gives  him  her  hand  as  cousin  in  order  to  reject  and  scorn  him 
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as  secretary.  Later,  when  the  Prince  comes  to  the  palace  on  an 
official  embassy,  she  learns  that  the  three  persons  are  identical,  and 
has  to  confess  herself  outwitted. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  Spanish  play;  nor 
is  it  wholly  necessary,  for  even  those  who  cannot  read  Castilian 
need  but  study  plays  like  Corneille's  Le  Cid,  or  Le  Menteur,  almost 
any  of  Moliere's  best  comedies  of  manners,  later  Jacobean  dramas, 
or  even  see  on  a  modern  stage  such  a  play  as  Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram, 
to  get  some  idea  of  a  Spanish  comedia.  We  listen  to  Spanish  plays, 
sorely  disguised  as  they  may  be,  without  knowing  it,  just  as  M. 
Jourdain  had  been  using  prose  all  his  life  unconsciously.  If,  more 
over,  proof  be  needed  of  the  excellent  quality  of  much  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  one  need  only  recall  the  spell  which  it  exercised  upon  a 

Shelley  or  a  Grillparzer 

As  an  example  of  an  interlude,  Cervantes'  Cueva  (cave)  de  Salamanca 
may  be  cited.  Pancracio  takes  leave  of  his  wife.  She  is  heartbroken 
and  swoons,  but  recovers  when  the  husband  offers  to  remain  home. 
She  urges  him  to  go,  and  hardly  has  he  done  so  when  a  poor  student 
comes  to  the  door  and  implores  shelter  for  the  night.  Presently 
Eeponce,  a  sacristan  and  paramour,  enters,  together  with  his  friend 
the  barber.  They  bring  with  them  a  hamper  well-filled  with  dainties, 
and  hope  to  make  merry  during  the  husband's  absence.  Meanwhile 
the  latter's  carriage  breaks  down  in  the  mud  and  he  returns  home  just 
as  the  sacristan  is  singing,  "merry  night,  merry  time,  merry  supper 
and  merry  love/'  Pancracio  knocks;  the  lovers  hie  to  the  coal-bin, 
the  student  to  the  straw-house,  singing  withal,  "  sorry  night,  sorry 
time,  sorry  supper  and  sorry  love/'  The  good  wife  goes  to  the 
window  and,  feigning  great  virtue,  pretends  not  to  know  her  husband, 
averring,  indeed,  that  it  is  some  stranger  who  seeks  to  deceive  her, 
for  although  the  voice  is  similar,  "all  roosters  crow  alike."  Finally 
the  door  is  opened.  Just  then  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  straw-house, 
where  the  student,  suffocated  by  the  straw,  calls  for  help.  He  is 
brought  out,  and,  being  equal  to  the  occasion,  boasts  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  timid,  he  would  have  provided  himself  with  a  better  bed. 
<:  But  how  ?"  asks  Pancracio,  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused.  The 
student  acknowledges  that  he  is  skilled  in  magic,  but  as  he  fears  the 
Inquisition,  all  must  swear  secrecy.  He  thereupon  conjures  up  two 
demons  with  human  faces,  in  the  very  form  of  the  sacristan  and 
barber  of  the  village.  And  lo,  they  at  once  appear,  with  the  basket 
of  dainties,  and  all  fall  to  drinking,  feasting  and  merrymaking,  the 
husband  never  suspecting  the  trick  practised  upon  him. 

To  speak  worthily  of  the  dramatists  would  require  a  discussion 
of  the  vast  literature  of  the  period.  Madrid  was  the  supply-house  for 
plays,  and  poets  and  poetasters  congregated  there  in  large  numbers. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  nation  ever  had  so  many  good 
writers  in  so  short  a  period.  The  production  of  plays  is  incredible. 
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What  with  easy  rimes  and  assonance,  poets  had  a  ready  vehicle  of 
expression;  like  Ovid,  whatever  they  said  was  verse.  Added  to  this, 
they  shared  in  that  over-facility  which  was  characteristic  of  the  later 
Renaissance.  Nor  were  they  limited  in  the  choice  of  subjects  by 
scenic  requirements,  as  dramatists  are  to-day. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  play-wrights  were  rather  well  re 
munerated,  but  many  managers  came  by  their  plays  dishonestly.  At 
all  events,  dramatists  were  as  poor  as  they  were  proverbially  jealous. 
Many  could  have  said,  with  Jean  Aicard's  buffoon : 

Je  meurs  de  faim,  mais  malgre  ma  disgrace 
Je  scande  des  vers. 

Plays  were  written  primarily  for  playing,  not  for  reading,  but 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  surreptitious  collections  began  to 
appear  in  print.  These  were  published  from  stolen  manuscripts,  or 
from  copies  taken  down  verbatim  while  the  plays  were  being  acted. 
Lope  and  other  dramatists  complained  bitterly  of  a  certain  Remirez, 
nicknamed  Gran  Memoria  (strong  memory),  who  memorised  plays 
for  piratical  publishers  and  dishonest  managers.  Gran  Memorials 
memory  must  have  been  uncommonly  retentive,  for,  as  Lope  tells  us, 
he  knew  a  play  by  heart  after  hearing  it  acted  twice.  Naturally  plays 
published  under  such  circumstances  were  garbled  and  full  of  errors, 
and,  accordingly,  about  1615,  poets  undertook  the  publication  of 
printed  collections  of  their  plays — but  after  all  only  in  a  half-hearted 
manner. 

To  conclude,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  church,  more  especially 
of  the  Inquisition,  towards  the  drama?  In  the  first  place  the  In 
quisition  was  interested  primarily  in  questions  of  dogma  and  faith, 
and  dramatists  had  no  occasion  to  meddle  in  such  matters.  Occasion 
ally  they  represented  saints,  priests  and  other  church  officials  as 
becoming  very  wicked  and  as  drinking  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  sensual 
indulgence,  but  they  took  good  care  to  have  virtue  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  play!  Moreover,  all  the  prominent  dramatists,  Lope, 
Tirso,  Mira  and  so  on,  belonged  to  the  church  in  that  they  had  taken 
at  least  minor  orders.  Censors  there  were,  who  read  plays  before  they 
were  acted,  but  censors  were  often  play-wrights,  or  if  not,  they  were 
favourably  inclined  towards  dramatists,  who,  moreover,  had  seven 
teenth,  not  twentieth,  century  conceptions  of  dramatic  art. 

MILTON  A.  BUCHANAN. 


THE  REORGANISATION  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

The  Canadian  Railway  Commission  was  organised  under  the 
amended  Eailway  Act  of  1903.  Thirty  years  before,  Mr.  Oliver,  M.P. 
for  the  County  of  Oxford,  Ontario,  had  brought  the  question  of  rail 
way-rate  grievances  before  Parliament.  Especial  activity  in  the  dis 
cussion  of  railway  regulation  developed  in  the  early  eighties.  The  Hon. 
D'Alton  McCarthy,  fearing  the  effect  on  railway  competition  of  the 
policy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  obtaining  control  of  the  small  inde 
pendent  lines  in  Ontario,  urged  on  Parliament  the  advisability  of 
organising  a  Commission  framed  on  the  model  of  the  English  Com 
mission  of  1873.  After  five  years  of  Parliamentary  discussion  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  was  the  revision  of  the  Railway  Act  in  1888,  and 
the  granting  of  wider  powers  over  rates  to  the  Railway  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  No  power  to  declare,  after  investigation,  what 
should  be  a  reasonable  rate  in  a  particular  case  was  granted. 

This  did  not  end  the  discussion.  It  was  soon  seen  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  this  method  of  regulation.  The  members  of  the  Railway 
Committee  had  dual  functions — as  members  of  the  Cabinet  they  had 
their  Parliamentary  and  departmental  functions ;  on  these  was  super 
imposed  the  work  of  dealing  with  railway-rate  grievances.  The  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  Cabinet  Ministers  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  hold  its  sessions  at  Ottawa.  This 
made  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  deal  with  grievances  which  could 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  handled  if  a  more  perambulatory  organ 
isation  had  been  possible.  Then  again  the  exigencies  of  our  repre 
sentative  system  caused  Ministers  to  come  and  go,  thus  causing 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Committee.  Naturally  it  was  difficult 
under  these  conditions  to  develop  a  consecutive  policy.  The  policy 
for  the  time  being  really  depended  on  the  attitude  and  interest  of  the 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Cana 
dian  railway  system  further  intensified  the  importance  of  these  de 
fects. 

In  the  period  of  1898-1901  the  matter  was  taken  up  again  and 
special  reports  on  the  work  of  Railway  Commissions  in  other  lands 
were  obtained.  The  writer,  who  had  prepared  these  reports,  was  ap 
pointed  in  1901  Special  Commissioner  on  Rate  Grievances  for  Canada, 
and  an  investigation  was  conducted  throughout  Canada.  As  a  result 
of  this  investigation  a  report  was  presented  in  1902,  recommending 
the  organisation  of  a  Railway  Commission  for  Canada,  the  granting 
to  it  of  complete  powers  over  rates  and  classification,  and  the  trans 
ferring  to  it  of  the  powers  over  safety  appliances,  crossings,  approval 
of  railway  routes,  etc.,  hitherto  possessed  by  the  Railway  Committee. 
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These  recommendations  were  adopted  and  embodied  in  ^the  Railway 
Act  of  1903. 

While  the  experience  and  legislation  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  were  held  in  mind  the  recommendations  embodied  in 
the  legislation  of  1903  went  much  further.  This  is  especially  note 
worthy  in  the  thorough-going  powers  over  rates  and  classification. 
These  are  the  central  portion  of  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  The 
Commission  has  power  to  declare  a  rate  unreasonable  and  to  prescribe 
what  rate  shall  be  reasonable.  It  has  complete  power  over  classifica 
tion  and  may  direct  a  commodity  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  classi 
fication.  The  English  Commission  possesses  only  a  limited  power 
over  rates.  It  may  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  rates  which  have 
been  increased  since  December,  1892.  It  has  no  power  over  classifi 
cation.  The  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pos 
sessed,  under  the  law  of  1887,  no  real  power  over  rates  or  classification. 
Since  then  this  Commission  has  been  granted,,  under  the  law  of  1906, 
power  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  rate.  However,  on  account  of  consti 
tutional  limitations  peculiar  to  the  American  system  of  Government, 
this  power  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  possessed  by  the  Canadian  Com 
mission.  When  the  revision  of  the  United  States  legislation  was  under 
way,  the  Canadian  policy,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
already  cited,  was  brought  to  the  favourable  attention  of  President 
Roosevelt  by  a  representative  American  shipper.  The  general  lines 
of  the  Canadian  policy  have  been  followed  in  the  recent  organisation 
of  the  Public  Service  and  Public  Utilities  Commissions  of  New  York 
State. 

While  the  Canadian  powers  over  rates  are  more  extensive  than 
those  possessed  by  the  American  commission,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  more  elastic,  since  especial  provision  is  made  for  competitive 
conditions.  Under  the  American  legislation  the  provisions  of  the  "long 
and -short  haul"  clause  have  been  weakened  by  leaving  it  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  discretion  of  the  railway  when  the  clause  is  to  be  de 
parted  from.  In  Canada  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission. 

An  important  matter  is  that  of  appeal  from  the  Commission's 
decisions  to  the  courts.  In  the  United  States  the  Commission  is  not  a 
court.  The  American  constitutional  system  prevents  giving  rate- 
regulative  powers,  which  are  regarded  as  legislative,  to  a  body  organ 
ised  as  a  court.  Consequently  there  may  be  an  appeal  from  the 
Commission  to  the  courts,  or,  if  the  Commission's  order  is  not  obeyed, 
the  Commission  has  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  enforce  it.  In  hearing 
these  appeals  or  applications  the  courts  regard  the  Commission's  find 
ings  as  simply  prima  facie  evidence.  The  courts  may  go  into  the 
matter  from  the  beginning,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to 
disregard  the  Commission.  When  appeals  have  been  made  a  minimum 
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period  of  four  years  has  elapsed  before  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
court  of  last  resort.  When  such  a  decision  is  given  it  affords  no  re 
dress,  because  it  simply  relates  to  the  facts  as  they  were  when  the 
complaint  was  brought  before  the  Commission.  This  defeats  the 
expedited  remedy  the  Commission  procedure  was  intended  to  afford. 
Under  the  law  of  1906  there  has  been  some  improvement,  but  the 
right  of  appeal  through  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  still 
exists.  In  England  there  is  one  appeal,  and  the  process  has  been 
fairly  expeditious. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  Canadian  Commission  are  wider  in 
this  respect  as  well  than  those  possessed  by  the  Commissions  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  legislation  enacted 
the  recommendation  that  the  Commission  should  have  the  status  of 
a  court.  Its  decisions  on  questions  of  fact  are  final.  There  may  be 
an  appeal  on  a  question  of  law  or  a  question  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
Supreme  Court  direct.  It  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  who 
decides  whether  the  matter  is  a  question  of  law.  When  there  is  an 
appeal  on  such  a  point  the  Supreme  Court  decides  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  submitted  before  the  Commission,  and  when  the  decision 
is  rendered  it  is  sent  back  to  the  Commission  to  be  used  as  a  proper 
basis  for  its  decision.  In  this  way  an  expedited  process  is  provided. 
It  also  prevents  any  hostility  between  the  courts  and  the  Commis 
sion,  such  as  has  existed  in  the  United  States,  nullifying  the  Com 
mission's  usefulness.  No  court  has  power  to  overrule  the  Commission's 
decisions.  To  maintain  the  principle  of  political  responsibility  there 
is  a  unique  provision.  There  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Governor- 
General-in- Council.  This  body  may  also  revise  or  overrule  a  decision 
of  its  own  volition.  In  this  way  the  Parliamentary  control  over  rate 
regulation,  which  was  first  transferred  from  Parliament  to  the  Rail 
way  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Commission,  is  maintained. 

The  wide  powers  possessed  by  the  Commission  have  been  justified 
in  practice  and  the  Commission  has  won  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  parties  to  the  disputes  brought  before  it.  Its  possession  of  such 
powers  has,  by  preventing  disputes  coming  to  a  head,  been  of  great 
value.  In  the  development  of  its  policy  the  Commission  and  Canada 
owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  single-minded  devotion  and 
keen  insight  of  the  late  Judge  Killam. 

Canada  has  to  choose,  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding  public  rights, 
between  regulation  and  government  ownership.  Wherever  regulation 
is  effective  it  is  better  because  it  has  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
the  progress  which  comes  from  the  incentive  of  self-interest.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  has  shown  the  great  results  which  can  be 
obtained  along  this  line.  The  importance  of  the  Commission's  work 
has  been  recognised  in  the  constantly  widening  scope  of  its  jurisdic- 
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tion.  It  has  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  development  which  have 
characterised  the  English  Commission,  and  has  become  an  industrial 
court, — although  its  jurisdiction  is  much  wider.  In  addition  to  juris 
diction  over  railway  matters,  powers  over  telephones,  express  rates, 
telegraph  tolls  and  irrigation  disputes  have  been,  or  will  be,  given 
by  pending  legislation. 

Its  powers  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  provision  for 
adequately  dealing  with  them ;  and  the  Commission  has  been  a  greatly 
overworked  body.  The  proposed  increase  of  its  membership  to  six, 
with  the  further  provision  that  three  members  of  the  Commission 
may  decide  a  case,  is  a  recognition  of  the  constant  pressure  on  its 
members, — a  pressure  which  will  rather  increase  than  diminish.  With 
the  increased  membership  it  will  be  able  to  deal  more  expeditiously 
with  its  increasing  obligations,  giving  that  expedited  process  which 
is  essential  to  proper  regulation.  The  record  of  its  short  history 
augurs  well  for  its  success  in  the  future  in  dealing  out  even-handed 
justice  in  the  various  matters  coming  before  it.  In  the  matter  of 
the  Commission's  wide  powers,  and  the  temperate  manner  in  which 
these  have  been  exercised,  the  Canadian  Commission  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  dealing  with  public  policy  towards 
industry  which  has  been  passed  in  recent  years  in  Canada  or  in 
any  other  land. 

S.  J.  MCLEAN. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF  RELIGION/ 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Professor  Watson, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  in  the 
author's  previous  work,  Christianity  and  Idealism. 

The  lectures  naturally  fall  into  four  groups.  In  the  first  group 
the  author  discusses  authority  in  church  doctrine  and  belief.  In  the 
second  he  deals  with  opposing  systems  in  recent  philosophical  litera 
ture.  In  the  third  he  attempts  to  trace  the  influence  of  philo 
sophical  speculation  upon  the  formulation  and  development  of  church 
doctrine  in  the  middle  ages.  And  in  the  fourth  and  last  place  he 
gives  a  statement  and  criticism  of  Agnosticism,  Mysticism  and  Pan 
theism,  and  briefly  formulates  his  own  views  on  the  interrelation  of 
God,  world  and  man. 

In  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  work,  subjects  of  long-standing 
controversy  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
most  recent  phases  of  the  debate.  In  dealing  with  the  much-disputed 
question  of  authority,  the  views  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  the  im- 

*The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion,  by  Professor  John  Watson,  LL.D.,  Queen's 
University. 
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provements  added  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward  and  Abbe  Loisy,  are  ex 
pounded  and  critically  examined.  In  Philosophy,  "  Pragmatism/'  as 
advocated  by  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  receives  the 
largest  share  of  attention  and  criticism.  Before  taking  up  the  views 
of  Philo,  The  Gnostics,  Augustine,  Aquinas  and  Leibnitz,  the  his 
torical  method  of  Harnack  is  examined,  and  condemned  as  inade 
quate  because  of  its  futile  attempt  to  exclude  philosophical  inter 
pretation. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  will  be  aroused  by  the  author's  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  evil.  The  statement  that  "from  the 
highest  point  of  view  evil  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  development 
of  a  finite,  self-conscious  being  who  only  becomes  good  by  the  exer 
cise  of  his  freedom/'  might  be  accepted  by  many  in  so  far  as  the 
assertion  of  freedom  is  concerned,  but  the  suggestion  that  evil  itself 
was  a  "necessary  element"  in  the  development  of  goodness  might 
open  up  a  great  field  of  debate. 

In  the  discussion  of  Harnack's  position  certain  imperfections  in 
the  historical  method  are  indicated;  the  problem  still  remains  of  the 
proper  relation  of  the  historical  and  the  philosophical  factors.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  behind  the  dispute  regarding  method  lies  a  funda 
mental  antagonism  between  Harnack  and  Watson  in  their  views  of 
Christ's  direct  teaching. 

Harnack  deals  with  this  as  an  all-inclusive  static  total,  from  which 
all  particular  doctrines  are  to  be  derived  deductively  by  analysis; 
whereas  Watson  rather  regards  Christ's  teaching  as  the  informing 
or  living  principle  in  a  process  of  growth,  and  hence  particular  doc 
trines  are  to  be  discovered  constructively  in  accordance  with  this 
living  development. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  volume  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  many  earnest  students  in  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

J.  G.  HUME. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  items 
of  business  disposed  of  at  recent  meet 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Governors: 

The  total  amount  of  moneys  re 
mitted  to  the  Quebec  Battlefields'  Fund 
from  the  students  and  the  Faculties 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its 
federated  Colleges — from  University, 
Victoria,  Trinity,  Wycliffe,  St.  Mi 
chael's  and  Knox  Colleges — was  $572.30. 

A  clerical  error  in  the  list  of  appoint 
ments  made  to  the  staff  for  the  Session 
1907-08  was  rectified.  In  the  list 
appearing  in  the  January  issue  of  THE 
MONTHLY,  on  page  122,  A.  W.  Caulfield, 
M.B.,  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  should  read, 
A.  W.  Canfield,  M.B. 


The  announcement  was  made  of  the 
establishment  of  another  prize,  carry 
ing  the  value  of  $150,  for  undergradu 
ate  members  of  the  University  of  To 
ronto,  as  well  as  graduates  of  not  more 
than  one  year's  standing.  The  donors 
are  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  who  be 
came  greatly  interested  in  Canadian 
affairs  during  a  recent  visit  to  Canada, 
and  Mr.  Keith  G.  Felling,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  as  Lecturer  in  History  dur 
ing  the  session  1907-08.  Both  are  Fel 
lows  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  prize  will  be  known  as  the  All 
Souls'  Historical  Prize.  The  regula 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Historical 
Prize  essay  have  been  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Art  Studies,  which  will  report 
soon.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  essay 
will  be  set  for  April  1,  1910,  subjects 
for  which  will  be  announced  almost 
immediately. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE   SENATE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  the 
following  items  of  business  were  trans 
acted  : 

The  1851  Science  Scholarship  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Wright,  an  under 
graduate  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  whose  work  has  been 
conducted  in  the  Department  of 
Physics,  and  whose  contributions  are 
entitled:  "  On  Variations  in  the  Con 
ductivity  of  Air  enclosed  in  Metallic 
Receivers,"  and  "  On  an  Improvement 
in  the  Determination  of  Visibility 
Curves." 

It  was  decided  that  the  thesis  re 
quired  from  candidates  in  Third  Year 
Law,  in  competition  for  the  American 
Law  Book  Company's  Prize  in  1909, 
should  be  on  the  following  subject: 
"  Rights,  Powers,  Duties  and  Liabilities 
of  Corporations  with  Respect  to  High 
ways." 

It  was  determined  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  (honoris 
causa)  upon  Sir  Frederick  Bridge, 
M.V.O.,  Mus.  D.  (Oxon.),  F.R.C.O.,  at  a 
special  Convocation  to  be  held  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
April  1.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  is  King 
Edward  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  London,  organist  of  West 
minster  Abbey,  and  a  distinguished 
musical  composer. 


Editors  Notes* 

The  Editorial  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  receive  from  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  suggestions  or  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  Univer 
sity  matters,  for  their  information,  but 
not  necessarily  for  publication. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa 
tion  continues  to  receive  letters  con 
gratulating  the  Editorial  Board  on  the 
high  character  of  the  contents  of  THE 
MONTHLY.  An  extract  from  one  of  sev 
eral  such  letters  received  during  the 
past  month  reads  as  follows :  "  THE 
MONTHLY  has  become  what  it  ought  to 
be — an  official  record  of  University 
activities — and  is  quite  interesting  this 
year." 


The  Rhodes'  Scholar. 

Mr.  William  Kaspar  Fraser,  son 
of  Professor  W.  H.  Fraser,  has  been 
awarded  the  Rhodes'  Scholarship,  this 
being  the  third  award  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Eraser's  academic  record  is  a 
brilliant  one.  In  the  Junior  Matricula 
tion,  in  1904,  he  ranked  sixteenth  in 
General  Proficiency;  was  awarded  the 
first  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in 
Classics  and  Modern  Languages; 
ranked  first  for  the  Mary  Mulock 
Scholarship  in  Classics;  and  on  enter 
ing  University  College  was  awarded 
the  McCaul  Scholarship  for  Classics. 

In  his  first  year,  1905,  he  was  second 
in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics 
(first  class  in  Greek  and  Latin) ;  first 
in  First  Class  Honours  in  Modern 
Languages  (first  class  in  English,  Ger 
man,  French,  Italian,  Phonetics) ;  and 
was  awarded  the  Edward  Blake  Schol 
arship  in  Modern  Languages  and  the 
Italian  Prize. 

In  his  second  year,  1906,  he  was 
second  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Classics  (first  in  second  class  in  Greek 
and  second  in  first  class  in  Latin) ; 
third  in  First  Class  Honours  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Romance  divisions  of 
Modern  Languages  (sixteenth  in  first 
class  in  English,  division  I;  eleventh 
in  first  class  in  English,  division  II; 
third  in  first  class  in  German,  division 
I;  fourth  in  first  class  in  German, 
division  II;  first  in  first  class  in 
French,  division  I;  second  in  first 
class  in  French,  division  II;  second  in 
first  class  in  Italian,  division  I;  first 
in  first  class  in  Italian,  division  II) ; 
gained  Second  Class  Honours  in  Span 
ish  of  the  First  Year;  and  was  ranked 
equal  in  the  award  of  the  Italian 
Prize. 

In  his  third  year,  1907,  he  was  first 
in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics 
(first  in  first  class  in  Greek  and 
Latin) ;  first  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
the  Romance  division  of  Modern  Lan 
guages  (first  in  first  class  in  German, 
divisions  I  and  II;  third  in  first  class 
in  French,  divisions  I  and  II;  first  in 
first  class  in  Italian,  divisions  I  and 
II);  gained  First  Class  Honours  in 
Spanish,  divisions  I  and  II  of  the 
Second  Year;  and  was  awarded  the 
Moss  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  the 
Italian  Prize. 

Mr.  Fraser  did  well  in  athletics.    He 
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won  the  boxing  championship  at  Upper 
Canada  College.  His  other  games  are 
football,  hockey  and  tennis,  and  he 
also  rows,  sails,  swims  and  canoes. 
He  has  won  many  prizes  in  testimony 
of  his  great  ability  in  all  those  sports. 

In  other  student  activities  he  was 
an  interested  participator.  He  was 
President  of  the  Modern  Language 
Club,  he  was  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Classical  Association,  and  Secre 
tary  of  the  Historical  Society. 

His  election  suggests,  perhaps,  a 
survey  of  the  Rhodes'  Scholarship  sys 
tem,  but  a  moment's  reflection  is  suffi 
cient  to  show  that  such  a  survey  is 
premature.  We  do  not  need  a  prophet 
to  tell  us  that  in  the  course  of  time 
some  portion  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  legacy  will 
be  expended  only  to  defeat  the  purposes 
he  had  in  view,  and  that  some  of  the 
Rhodes'  Scholars  will  return  to  this 
continent,  more  hostile  than  before  to 
the  British  Universities  and  British 
ideas  generally.  In  an  ironic  world 
such  irony  is  inevitable.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  we  have  not  seen  that 
result  yet  in  our  present  short  experi 
ence  of  the  scholarships,  nor  have  we 
yet  any  reason  to  fear  that  that  will 
be  a  normal  result. 

The  only  results  that  have  yet  been 
recognised  appear  to  be  broadly  re 
ducible  to  three:  (1)  The  American 
Rhodes'  Scholars  have  been  appointed 
largely  with  athletic  prowess  as  their 
chief  qualification;  they  have  distin 
guished  themselves  in  college  athletics, 
especially  in  gymnastic  sports,  more 
than  the  Canadians.  (2)  The  Cana 
dians,  New  Zealanders  and  Australians 
have  done  better  in  "the  schools." 
(3)  Of  the  Canadians  again,  the  Mc- 
Gill  men  have  hitherto  carried  off  the 
palm  for  scholarship  in  the  persons 
of  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Rose.  The 
Toronto  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
fulfilled  more  closely  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  and  the  Rhodian  ideal  of 
j&offofia  avcv  jLtaZaitids ;  they  have  been 
most  conspicuously  the  all-round  men. 

None  of  the  men,  Americans  or 
Canadians,  have  yet  lost  their 
heads  and  their  character  in  their 
new  surroundings,  or  have  dis 
graced  the  Universities  which  sent 
them.  Even  this  result — inevitable 
though  it  be  in  the  course  of  time — 
will  not  in  individual  cases  discredit 
the  system  to  reasonable  men,  pro 
vided  the  proportion  of  such  "  degen 


erates  "  be   infinitesimal   to   the  total 
number  of  scholars  appointed. 

With  Mr.  Fraser  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  reason  to  expect  the  main 
tenance,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  stand 
ard  of  sound  achievement  which  its 
scholars,  four  now  in  number,  from 
the  two  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  have  attained  in 
Oxford  in  the  past  four  years. 


Presentation  to  Dr.  Geikie, 

On  the  evening  of  April  7th,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  graduates  of  old  Trinity  Medical 
College  presented  to  their  former  pro 
fessor,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Geikie,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  was  dean  of  the  col 
lege,  an  oil  painting  of  himself,  from 
the  brush  of  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Forster.  Dr. 
J.  F.  W.  Ross  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Bingham.  Dr.  Geikie,  in  his 
reply,  referred  to  the  long  period  of 
his  life  during  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  medical  education.  In  con 
clusion  he  said:  "  I  regard  this  presen 
tation  as  a  fresh  and  marked  evidence 
that  the  hearts  of  our  graduates  con 
tinue  to  beat,  as  my  own  does,  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  pride  as  we  think 
of  the  magnificent  work  Trinity  Medi 
cal  College  did  for  practical  medical 
education.  The  numerous  high  posi 
tions  our  graduates  occupy  and  the 
eminence  attained  by  so  many  of  them 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  bear  testi 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  the  profes 
sional  training  they  received  within 
her  walls.  While  to-night  my  remarks 
have  necessarily  referred  to  my  own 
college  and  her  graduates  only,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  entertain  no 
feelings  other  than  those  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  towards  all  well-con 
ducted  medical  colleges  which  now  ex 
ist,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  estab 
lished  among  us,  and  nothing  pleases 
me  better  than  to  hear  of  their  full 
success." 


Notes  from  Victoria  College. 

The  following  appointments  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  Victoria  College 
have  recently  been  made:  — 

O.  P.  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  to  be  Professor 
of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Eng 
lish  Literature. 

N.  W.  DeWitt,  Ph.D.,  of  Miami  Uni- 
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versity,  Oxford,  O.,  to  be  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Ancient  History. 

Monsieur  S.  E.  de  Champ,  B.  es  L., 
O.A.,  Lecturer  in  French  in  University 
College,  to  be  Lecturer  in  French  Con 
versation. 

F.  Owen,  BA.,  to  be  Fellow  in  Ger 
man. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Graham,  Secretary 
of  Education,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts 
on  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  Dr.  W. 
L.  T.  Addison  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
F.  J.  Smale. 


The  Lenten  Lectures  at  Trinity. 

The  Lenten  lectures  are  an  old  in 
stitution  at  Trinity  and  one  which  her 
many  friends  and  adherents  never  fail 
to  patronise.  The  lectures,  which  are 
held  in  the  Convocation  Hall  every 
Saturday  afternoon  throughout  Lent, 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  course, 
which  is  usually  based  upon  some 
period  of  history  or  literature,  and 
are  delivered  by  professors  from  the 
various  colleges  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  along  with  such  others 
as  may  be  authorities  on  the  subjects 
treated.  Owing  to  the  happy  combina 
tion  of  our  excellent  staff  of  lecturers 
and  a  subject  of  the  most  general  in 
terest,  the  course  proved  even  more 
popular  this  year  than  heretofore. 

The  subject  for  this  year's  course 
was  '  Some  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  and  the  lectures  were  so 
arranged  as  to  give  as  much  variety 
as  possible  in  a  subject  which  might 
at  first  seem  rather  too  hackneyed. 

Trinity  was  lucky  in  having  Pro 
fessor  Alexander  to  open  the  series 
with  his  lecture  on  Jane  Austen. 
Jane  Austen  belongs  to  that  class  of 
early  English  novelists  who,  though 
they  have  never  lost  their  popularity 
since  first  they  began  to  write,  are 
now  drawn  more  forcibly  before  the 
notice  of  the  public  by  successive  pop 
ular  editions  of  their  works. 

Professor  Alexander  brought  to  his 
subject  that  fine  discrimination,  which 
alone  enables  one  to  appreciate  Jane 
Austen's  delicate  but  essentially  true 
work.  Her  work,  through  its  very 
ease  and  naturalness,  may  fail  to  affect 
the  modern  reader;  and  its  quiet  and 
subdued  tones  may  fall  on  the  ear 


unheeded,  but  upon  reflection  people 
begin  to  discover  how  great  a  gift  hers 
is,  to  gaze  on  nature  unabashed  and 
to  describe  it  with  perfect  exactitude. 

Professor  Alexander's  lecture,  with 
its  frequent  dashes  of  wit  and  its  in 
tensely  appreciative  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  was  such  as  never  fails  to  rouse 
universal  enthusiasm. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  course 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Welch,  who  took  as  his  subject  Thack 
eray.  Canon  Welch,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  drew  delightful  pictures  of 
Thackeray's  life,  which  he  inter 
spersed  with  illustrative  readings  from 
his  books  and  correspondence.  He 
outlined  Thackeray's  charming  and 
kindly  personality  and  vigorously  de 
fended  him  against  the  accusations  of 
cynicism  so  common  against  him. 

Thackeray  was,  as  he  himself  said, 
the  first  man  to  tell  the  Truth  boldly 
since  the  author  of  Tom  Jones,  but 
he  was  not  guilty,  Canon  Welch  con 
tended,  of  drawing  men  and  women 
worse  than  they  really  were,  an 
opinion  common  amongst  his  con 
temporaries,  who  seem  to  have  been 
woefully  lacking  in  a  true  sense  of 
satire.  Canon  Welch's  lecture  showed 
how  much  that  is  new  appreciative 
criticism  may  always  find  to  say  even 
upon  the  most  familiar  subjects. 

On  Saturday,  March  the  fourteenth, 
Major  Napier  Keefer  lectured  on  Vic 
tor  Hugo.  Major  Keefer,  after  sketch 
ing  Hugo's  career  and  outlining  his 
character,  gave  a  most  admirable  re 
view  of  his  works.  Les  Miserables  he 
took  to  be  the  best  example  of  his 
work  and  perhaps  his  greatest  master 
piece;  and  he  accordingly  analysed  it, 
showing  the  consummate  art  of  plot 
and  of  character  study  it  displayed. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  Notre  Dame 
and  others  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Major  Reefer's  lecture  was  one 
which  could  not  fail  to  interpret  Hugo 
for  many  of  his  hearers  and  perhaps 
to  discover  for  them  much  of  art  and 
power  which  they  had  not  formerly 
realised. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  upon  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  was  delivered  by 
Professor  J.  G.  Carter  Troop,  an  old 
Trinity  student  and  now  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Troop  had  a  great  advan 
tage  over  all  the  other  lecturers  in 
the  course,  in  that  he  had  himself 
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known  the  man  whom  he  took  for  his 
subject.  Professor  Troop's  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  author  and  his 
unbounded  enthusiasm  for  him  proved 
to  be  great  factors  in  making  his  lec 
ture  intensely  interesting. 

Stevenson  belongs  to  a  class  of 
writers  whose  books  are  steeped  in  so 
keen  a  personal  interest  that  our  ad 
miration  for  their  work  is  always 
closely  identified  with  a  personal 
attraction  for  themselves.  The  lec 
turer  reviewed  Stevenson's  novels,  re 
marking  their  admirable  style  and 
commending  the  wonderful  psycholog 
ical  knowledge  which  Stevenson  dis 
played  in  drawing  his  characters.  Mr. 
Carter  Troop  closed  with  an  eloquent 
encomium  of  his  patient,  cheerful  aiul 
earnest  character  and  quoted  the  well- 
known  lines  inscribed  on  his  grave  in 
far  Samoa  as  admirably  expressing 
the  strenuous  zeal  which  animated 
Stevenson  to  the  last. 

On  March  the  twenty-eighth  Pro 
fessor  Walter,  of  McGill  University, 
lectured  on  Honore"  de  Balzac.  Pro 
fessor  Walter  is  a  man  who  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift  of 
understanding  character  coupled  with 
a  strong  critical  instinct,  both  of  these 
qualities  essentially  necessary  in  ex 
plaining  Balzac.  He  began  with  < 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  de 
scription  of  Balzac's  early  life,  de 
scribed  him  at  school,  an  idle  boy  and 
in  his  master's  eyes  a  stupid  one,  then 
clerk  to  a  notary,  a  printer's  appren 
tice  and  lastly  a  gifted  literary  strug- 
gler  in  the  slums  of  Paris.  He  ana 
lysed  his  strange  character,  remarking 
his  marvellous  imagination,  so  strong 
indeed  that  it  seems  almost  insane, 
his  extraordinary  observation  of  de 
tails  and  his  wonderful  sense  of  what 
is  characteristic  in  all  things. 

Professor  Walter  drew  particular 
notice  to  Balzac's  interest  in  money 
and  his  knowledge  of  financial  affairs, 
and  added  that  it  would  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  any  large  firm  to  pay 
him  a  handsome  salary  simply  to  de 
vise  schemes  for  money  making  which 
could  be  adapted  to  their  interests. 
Amongst  his  novels  he  noted  particu 
larly  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin,  Goriot,  and 
Eugenie  Grandet,  commending  the  first 
particularly  for  its  good  plot,  a  char 
acteristic  which  was,  he  said,  very  un 
usual  in  Balzac's  work. 

Professor    Walter    defended    Balzac 


against  the  charges  of  immorality,  so 
frequently  brought  against  him,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  was  undeniably 
vulgar.  This  was  Professor  Walter's 
first  visit  to  Trinity  and  we  shall  al 
ways  look  forward  to  his  return  to 
lecture  to  us  during  some  future  Lent. 

The  course  was  admirably  closed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigby,  a  former  Dean  of 
Trinity,  and  now  headmaster  of  Trin 
ity  College  School,  who  lectured  on 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Dr.  Rigby's  lecture 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Brontes  themselves  and  their  charac 
ters.  He  told  delightfully  the  story  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  life,  both  private 
and  literary;  admired  her  wonderful 
persistence  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
all  obstacles  and  her  wild  nature  de 
veloped  amidst  the  lonely  Yorkshire 
moors,  a  nature  which  while  destitute 
of  the  slightest  touch  of  savage  bru 
tality,  was  yet  steeped  in  the  same 
immense  mournfulness. 

Dr.  Rigby  admired  Jane  Eyre  and 
Shirely  most  among  her  books  and 
gave  admirable  criticism  on  both. 
Everywhere  throughout  his  lecture  he 
enlivened  his  subject  with  snatches  of 
humour  and  left  behind  him  an  audi 
ence  enthusiastic  about  the  Brontes, 
about  his  lecture  and  about  the  course 
as  a  whole,  which  may  well  be  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
Trinity  has  ever  had. 

H.  I.  JOHNSON. 


L' Alliance  Francaisc. 

Le  groupe  de  1'Alliance  franchise  a 
Toronto  termine  la  sixieme  annee  de 
son  existence,  en  pleine  prosperite. 

Les  prophdtes  de  malheur  qui,  au 
debut,  contestaient  les  chances  de 
succes  d'une  telle  entreprise,  ont  vu 
leurs  predictions  tourner  a  leur  con 
fusion.  Les  reunions  sont  suivies  par 
un  public  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux 
et  chacune  des  soirees  dramatiques  a 
fait  salle  comble. 

Cette  reussite  demontre  que  les 
fondateurs  du  comite  etaient  dans  le 
vrai,  en  affirmant  1'utilite  d'une 
semblable  association.  Aujourd'hui 
cette  utilite  est  devenue  ngcessite. 

En  effet,  PAlliance  sert  non  seule- 
ment  de  trait  d'union  entre  tous  les 
etudiants  de  la  langue  franchise 
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habitant  Toronto  mais  encore  elle  est 
comme  le  point  de  ralliement,  le  centre 
d'information  par  excellence  pour  les 
gtudiants  de  toute  la  province. 

Le  but  que  1'Alliance  frangaise  de 
Paris  s'etait  propose  en  etablissant  des 
centaines  de  comites  de  par  le  monde 
de  Dublin  a  Melbourne,  de  Yokahama 
a  New-York,  de  Boston  a  Buenos- 
Ayres,  a  e"te"  pleinement  atteint  a 
Toronto.  II  s'agissait  de  grouper 
toutes  les  bonnes  volontes,  de  seconder 
tous  les  efforts,  de  faciliter  toutes  les 
tentatives  des  fervents  de  la  langue  de 
Moliere. 

Par  ses  reunions  frequentes,  ses  con 
ferences  variees,  ses  concerts,  ses 
representations  theatrales  le  groupe 
de  Toronto  a  reussi  a  creer  ce  courant 
de  sympathie  et  cet  enthousiasme  qui 
assurent  le  succes  des  bonnes  causes. 
Aussi  bien  dans  les  cercles  universi- 
taires  que  de  par  la  ville,  le  senti 
ment  est  ne  que  1'Alliance  repond  a 
un  besoin  reel,  qu'elle  comble  une 
lacune,  et  que  sa  disparition  laisserait 
un  desarroi  tres  marque  parmi  la  gent 
inteliectuelle  desireuse  d'ajoindre  a  sa 
culture  anglo-saxonne  un  brin  de  la 
latine. 

La  federation  de  tous  les  groupes 
du  Canada  et  des  Etats-Unis  a  apporte 
un  nouvel  appoint  a  la  vigueur  de  la 
societe  en  creant  des  liens  amicaux 
plus  etroits  entre  les  membres  des 
differents  comites.  En  effet,  cette  or 
ganisation,  en  Etablissant  un  secre 
tariat  general,  en  rendant  possible  un 
echange  de  conferenciers,  en  constitu- 
ant  une  bibliotheque  de  prets  et  en 
publiant  un  bulletin,  en  un  mot  en 
servant  de  medium  entre  tous  les 
comites,  a  grandement  facilite"  les  con 
ditions  d'existence  de  ces  derniers. 

Les  avantages  offerts  par  1'Alliance 
frangaise  a  ses  membres,  soit  en 
France  soit  a  1'etranger,  sont  trop 
connus  et  ont  6te  trop  apprecies  par 
les  nombreuses  personnes  qui  ont  pu 
en  profiter,  pour  qu'il  soit  necessaire 
d'y  revenir. 

La  composition  tres  largement  uni- 
versitaire  du  comite  de  Toronto,  aussi 
bien  que  le  grand  nombre  de  pro- 
fesseurs  et  d'etudiants  de  la  faculte  des 
Lettres  qui  assistaient  a  la  represen 
tation  de  VEte  de  la  St.  Martin  et 
d'AZZows  a  VAtJiene  donne"e  le  vingt- 
neuf  fe"vrier,  serviront  d'excuse  a  ces 
quelques  lignes. 

S.   E.  C. 


In  the  Interest  of  Forest  Preservation, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Belleville  and 
Bay  of  Quinte  Forest  and  Stream,  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  (of 
which  C.  M.  Stork  is  President,  W. 
N.  Ponton,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Vice-President, 
James  Knox,  Treasurer,  and  Joseph 
Templeton,  Secretary),  held  on  March 
23,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed: — 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of 
this  Association,  representing  all 
interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  forests  and  streams  in  this 
district,  do  hereby  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  Ontario  in  estab 
lishing  and  maintaining  a  Depart 
ment  of  Forestry  in  our  Provincial 
University,  and  do  also  gladly  recog 
nise  the  good  and  earnest  work  al 
ready  done  by  Professor  Fernow  and 
his  staff  in  educating  both  the  students 
and  the  public  to  realise  the  impor 
tance  to  Canada  of  guarding  our  for 
est  resources  and  of  restocking  the 
limits  now  available  for  that  purpose 
in  the  County  of  Hastings  and  else 
where  throughout  the  Province.  This 
Association  voices  public  opinion  in 
urging  that  every  assistance  and  en 
couragement  be  given  to  those  engaged 
in  this  practical  educational  work,  so 
important  to  the  wood,  the  water,  the 
game  and  the  fish  supply  of  our  coun 
try,  and  so  effective  in  securing  and 
continuing  favourable  climatic  condi 
tions  for  the  agriculturist  and  health 
for  the  citizens  of  this  Province, 
whose  sources  have  been  depleted  and 
whose  forests  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  past  through  disregard  of  those 
natural  laws,  the  observance  of  which 
it  will  be  the  function  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Forestry  to  inculcate,  and 
also  as  far  as  possible  to  remedy  and 
prevent  in  the  future  the  loss  already 
incurred. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Vancouver. 

A  meeting  of  the  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  at  Vancouver  was 
held  recently,  when  many  of  the  gradu 
ates  now  resident  in  that  district 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  meet  together  socially  and  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  University 
affairs.  The  retiring  President  of  the 
local  Association,  Mr.  E.  P.  Davis, 
B.A.,  K.C.,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
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province  of  the  Association  was  en 
larged,  and  now  includes  the  districts 
of  Westminster  and  Vancouver  and 
the  incorporated  cities  of  Vancouver, 
North  Vancouver  and  New  West 
minster. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  His  Honour  Judge  Cane, 
B.A.;  Vice-President,  F.  G.  T.  Lucas, 
B.A. ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  J.  Sprott, 
B.A.  Committee,  L.  Buchanan,  B.A.; 
J.  C.  Davidson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  S.  D. 
Schultz,  B.A.;  Miss  G.  Urquhart,  M.B.; 
F.  C,  Wade,  B.A.,  K.C. 


Ottawa  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute, 

During  the  first  week  of  March  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  Mining  In 
stitute  assembled  at  Ottawa  for  their 
annual  meeting.  The  attendance  of 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  Do 
minion  was  one  of  the  largest  on 
record.  The  sessions  opened  on  Wed 
nesday,  March  4,  by  an  address  of  wel 
come  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  Templeman, 
Minister  of  Mines,  and  closed  on  Fri 
day  with  the  dinner  which  has  be 
come  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
these  annual  meetings.  Papers  deal 
ing  with  various  phases  of  the  mining 
industry  were  presented  and  discussed, 
but  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the 
election  of  officers.  For  some  years 
past  two  parties  have  solicited  the 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Insti 
tute.  One  of  these  is  made  up  largely 
of  Montreal  members,  the  other  is 
composed  of  Toronto  residents,  sup 
ported  generally  by  the  Ontario  mem 
bership.  The  Montreal  group  carried 
almost  all  the  offices. 

Toronto  was  represented  at  the 
Ottawa  meeting  by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Gib 
son,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Miller,  Provincial  Geolo 
gist;  Professors  G.  R.  Mickle  and  T. 
L.  Walker,  University  of  Toronto;  H. 
L.  Kerr  and  J.  M.  Clarke,  K.C. 


Fruits  of  Ontario. 

The  Fruits  of  Ontario,  by  Linus  Wool- 
verton,   M.A.,  published  by  the  On 
tario     Department    of    Agriculture, 
Toronto,  1907,  pp.  275  (illustrated). 
In  the  year  1894  the  Ontario  Depart 
ment    of    Agriculture    inaugurated    a 
plan    for    carrying    on    experimental 


work  in  connection  with  fruit-growing. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  twelve 
expert  fruit-growers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province  to  make  tests  and  pre 
pare  reports  annually.  A  Board  of 
Control  was  organised,  having  repre 
sentatives  appointed  by  the  Depart 
ment  and  also  by  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  The  President  of  the 
Agricultural  College  was  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Linus  Woolverton,  of  Grimsby, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Asso 
ciation,  was  appointed  Secretary,  an 
office  he  has  continued  to  hold  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  work  of  these  fruit  stations  was 
to  test  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  strawberries,  and  other  fruits 
in  the  various  localities,  with  a  view 
to  determining  which  were  most  suit 
able  both  for  home  use  and  for  export. 
Old  well-known  varieties  were  con 
tinued  and  new  varieties  were  im 
ported  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Europe.  In  the  year  1897  the 
work  was  begun  of  describing  the  most 
promising  varieties.  A  report,  illus 
trated  by  photographs  of  the  fruits, 
has  been  issued  every  year  since.  Ten 
years'  investigation  and  reporting  was 
thus  carried  on,  when  it  was  concluded 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  putting 
out  a  hand-book  or  reference  work  for 
the  fruit-growers  of  Ontario,  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  result. 

In  this  final  volume,  Mr.  Woolverton 
has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
the  most  successful  fruit-growers  of 
the  Province.  The  various  fruits  are 
introduced  by  full  descriptions  of 
methods  of  growing  and  handling. 
Then  follow  the  descriptions  of  recom 
mended  varieties,  the  most  valuable 
being  accompanied  by  photogravure 
illustrations.  The  notes  accompanying 
each  variety  refer  to  origin,  descrip 
tion  of  tree  and  fruit  and  statements 
as  to  quality,  value  for  home  or  for 
eign  market,  and  season  of  production. 
The  notes  are  brief,  but  very  definite 
and  clear  .  The  heavy  coated  paper 
brings  out  the  illustrations  clearly  and 
distinctly.  Following  the  descriptions 
of  the  fruits  are  chapters  on  spraying 
formula  and  a  Spraying  Calendar. 
Then,  to  make  the  book  readily  avail 
able,  there  is  added  a  complete  index. 

This  work  is  in  all  regards  a  home 
product  for  home  use;  everything  has 
been  prepared  direct  from  the  experi 
ence  of  Ontario  fruit-growers  and  the 
illustrations  are  made  from  typical 
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samples  grown  in  Ontario.  It  is  a 
work  by  an  Ontario  fruit  expert  for 
Ontario  fruit-growers.  We  understand 
that  the  distribution  is  being  limited 
to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
fruit-growing  in  Ontario,  but  copies 
have  been  placed  in  all  the  public  lib 
raries  in  the  Province.  Mr.  Woolver- 
ton  must  feel  much  satisfaction  in  see 
ing  the  results  of  ten  years'  work  put 
out  in  such  fine  form,  and  of  feeling 
that  this  volume  will  for  many  years 
to  come  be  the  standard  work  of  ref 
erence  for  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Pro 
vince. 


Art  Reproduction  in  the  University. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  collec 
tion  of  reproductions  of  great  samples 
of  art  which  adorn  the  walls  of  some 
of  the  corridors  and  class-rooms  of  the 
Main  Building  of  the  University  of  To 
ronto  has  recently  been  increased.  Of 
these  about  fifty  are  reproductions  of 
French  paintings,  of  which  a  half 
dozen  belong  to  the  mediaeval  period. 
These  treat  of  sacred  subjects,  such  as 
the  Nativity,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the 
Burning  Bush,  etc.,  in  the  naif  style 
peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  clas 
sical  period  is  represented  by  such  as 
Simon  Vouet's  "  Le  Christ  en  Croix  " 
and  "  Le  Christ  en  Tombeau,"  two  or 
three  sacred  pictures  by  Le  Sueur,  and 
a  couple  of  sacred  pictures  by  Le  Brun. 
There  are  also  some  very  fine  portraits 
by  Mignard,  such  as  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  his  niece  Marie  Mancini, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  daughter, 
the  Comtesse  de  Grignan.  Of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  are  fine  mar 
ine  views  by  Joseph  Vernet,  landscapes 
and  portraits  by  the  Van  Loos  and  a 
number  of  interesting  examples  of  the 
sentimental  style  of  Greuze,  including 
"  La  Lecture  de  la  Bible,"  and  "  La 
Mort  du  Paralytique."  Nineteenth  cen 
tury  painting  is  represented  by  pic 
tures  from  Gericault,  Guerin,  Meis- 
sonier,  Fromentin,  Cazin,  Raffaelli  and 
others,  in  the  various  manners  of  ro 
manticism,  realism  and  impressionism. 

In  the  German  and  Netherlandish 
collection  over  a  hundred  new  repro 
ductions  have  been  acquired.  Of  pre- 
Reformation  German  pictures  there 
are  half  a  dozen.  Hans  Baldung  is 
represented  by  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Kings."  There  are  some  reproductions 


of  Diirer's  drawings  and  wood  cuts  and 
also  of  his  paintings.  There  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Erasmus  by  George  Penez. 
Some  interesting  samples  of  modern 
German  painting  also  have  been  ac 
quired,  such  as  Fritz  von  Uhde's  "  Last 
Supper,"  Boecklin's  "  Flora "  and 
Piloty's  "  Triumph  of  Germanicus." 

In  Dutch  painting  there  are  several 
fine  portraits  by  Frans  Hals  and  Rem 
brandt  as  well  as  the  "  Marriage  of 
Sampson"  by  the  latter.  To  be  noted 
also  is  the  fine  portrait  of  Izaak  Wal 
ton  by  Huysmans.  Pieter  de  Hooch  is 
represented  by  a  "  Dutch  Courtyard," 
Ostade  by  "  Winter  Sports,"  van  der 
Heist  by  an  "  Archers'  Guild "  and 
Weenix  and  others  by  fine,  still-life 
works. 

In  Flemish  art  we  have  Quintet 
Matsys'  "  Salvator  Mundi  and  Virgin," 
a  Nativity  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  "  St. 
Luke  painting  the  Virgin  and  Child" 
by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  nine  new 
Van  Dyks  including  "The  Children  of 
Charles  I."  and  two  sacred  pictures, 
eight  new  Rubens,  including  portraits 
of  himself  and  his  wife  as  well  as  the 
"  Rainbow  Landscape."  There  are  also 
samples  of  Teniers'  work. 

The  additions  made  during  the  past 
year  to  the  collection,  illustrating  the 
history  of  Italian  and  Spanish  paint 
ing,  consist  chiefly  of  reproductions  of 
masterpieces  contained  in  the  Prado 
Museum  at  Madrid.  These  additions 
are  intended  primarily  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  who 
are  represented  by  thirty-nine  out  of 
the  total  of  seventy-five  photographs 
purchased.  Titian  is  represented  by 
ten  and  Raphael  by  seven,  while  vari 
ous  other  painters  are  represented  by 
numbers  varying  from  one  to  three. 
Considerable  additions  are  still  re 
quired  to  illustrate,  even  in  outline, 
the  historical  development  of  painting 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  extending  as  it 
does  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  and 
including  the  works  of  so  many  paint 
ers  of  first  rate  importance. 

The  whole  collection,  although  still 
incomplete,  now  contains  enough  of 
pictures  to  show  fairly  well  the  his 
tory  of  painting  in  modern  Europe,  in 
addition  to  a  few  representations  of 
classical  architecture  and  sculpture. 
The  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  for  years  have  formed  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  work  in  the 
history  of  literature,  can  be  illustrated, 
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and,  if  a  liberal  policy  of  purchase  be 
continued,  a  good  working  collection 
will  be  acquired. 


The  University  "Women's  Association 

It  is  with  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  so  doing  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Editor  of  THE  UNIVER 
SITY  MONTHLY,  I  put  on  paper  this 
brief  account  of  the  University 
Women's  Association.  It  is  not  that 
the  Association  desires  to  hide  its  light 
under  a  bushel,  or  that  it  doubts  the 
brightness  of  the  flame,  but  it  cannot 
be  without  some  regret  that  for  the 
first  time  we  expose  that  light,  which 
has  shone  in  its  seclusion  so  clearly 
and  steadily,  to  the  breath  of  popular 
criticism. 

The  Association  is  still  young.  In 
1903  graduates  of  various  universities, 
Canadian  and  English,  met  together 
and  decided  to  form  a  Club  "  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  university  alumnae 
for  social,  educational  and  any  other 
work  which  they  might  decide  upon." 

That  work  has  not  yet  been  decided 
on.  The  Executive  still  plans  the  Club 
meetings,  unvexed  by  rival  factions 
and  conflicting  claims,  in  an  atmos 
phere  of  firelight,  friendliness  and  tea. 
The  members  meet  on  five  or  six  win 
ter  evenings,  to  listen  to  such  speakers 
as  Miss  Carson  and  Miss  Bell  on  "  Set 
tlement  Work,"  Professor  Wrong  on 
"  Historical  Methods,"  Miss  Sorabje, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  on  "  The  School  of 
Irish  Learning,"  Miss  Oakley,  the  last 
head  of  Victorial  College,  McGill  Uni 
versity,  on  "  Women's  Residences,"  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Allison  on  "  Miss  Coleman's 
Songs  and  Sonnets."  At  the  last  meet 
ing  the  members  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  advice  from  Dr.  Falconer  on 
the  study  of  literature. 

The  interest  and  the  stimulus  of 
such  meetings  and  the  discussions  that 
take  place  at  them;  the  opportunity 
they  give  for  meeting  and  for  making 
friends  to  many  who  are  too  busy  to 
make  such  opportunity,  justify,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  the  existence  of  the 
Association.  If  it  does  not  open  up 
fresh  paths  for  its  members'  feet,  it  is 
much  to  send  them  back  refreshad  to 
those  that  are  well-worn. 

Not  that  the  Association  lives 
wholly  to  itself.  From  the  beginning 
it  has  interested  itself  in  the  work  of 
Evangelia  House,  gives  a  yearly  sub 


scription,  and  is  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  question  of  Super 
vised  Playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
Toronto  has  also  roused  it  to  action, 
and  the  committee  appointed  to  act  in 
the  matter,  under  the  energetic  leader 
ship  of  Miss  Curlette,  was  responsible 
for  Toronto's  being  officially  repre 
sented  at  the  Conference  on  Play 
grounds  held  last  summer  at  Chicago. 
A  practical  outcome  of  this,  we  hope, 
will  soon  follow. 

Since  1904,  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Association  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  lunch,  and  these  meetings  do  much 
to  show  to  what  it  may  in  time  attain. 
There  is  nothing  conservative  about  it, 
for  no  two  years  has  the  meeting-place 
been  the  same.  The  material  side  of 
the  luncheon  is  never  questioned  or 
considered.  Whatever  our  thinking 
may  be,  plain  living  is  perhaps  our 
firmest  principle — not  even  for  the 
President  of  the  University  was  ice 
cream  allowed.  In  food  for  the  mind, 
the  Association  is  not  so  easily  satis 
fied.  For  two  years  we  had  toasts; 
then  we  invited  ladies  of  Ontario,  dis 
tinguished  in  literature,  to  be  our 
guests.  This  year  we  had  addresses 
from  two  of  our  own  members,  Dr. 
Benson  and  Miss  Knox,  of  Havergal 
College.  Dr.  Benson  advocated  Domes 
tic  Science  for  a  girl's 'higher  educa 
tion;  Miss  Knox  showed  how  the  study 
of  it  filled  the  gap  left  by  the  reaction, 
first  against  blue-stockingism,  then 
against  athleticism. 

No  account  of  the  Association,  how 
ever  brief,  can  omit  the  names  of  Miss 
Cartwright,  of  St.  Hilda's  College,  and 
of  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  now  the 
President  and  the  Treasurer,  both  of 
whom,  since  the  first  meeting  in  1903, 
have  identified  themselves  with  the 
Association  and  its  success. 


Obituary. 

THE  MONTHLY  records  with  regret 
the  death  of  a  venerable  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Justice 
J.  W.  Holcomb,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  deceased 
on  August  29,  1907,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  where  he  had  lived  for  many 
years,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all. 
Although  born  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Holcomb  received  his  early  educa 
tion  in  Canada,  and  graduated  in  1859 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
subsequently  proceeded  to  the  degrees 
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of  M.A.  and  LL.B.,  having  received  his 
training  in  law  under  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Harrison  of  Canada.  Later 
Mr.  Holcomb  removed  to  New  York 
and  finally,  in  1876,  to  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  soon  became  widely  and 
favourably  known,  holding,  during  his 
residence  there,  various  public  offices. 
His  kindly  personality  and  his  en 
deavour,  in  his  official  capacity  as  jus 
tice  of  the  peace,  to  reform  rather 
than  punish,  won  for  him  universal 
regard;  and,  although  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  none  the  less  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties 
in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  until 
his  death. 

General  Notes. 

— During  April,  Profesor  Mavor  ad 
dressed  the  members  of  the  Indepen 
dent  Labour  Party  in  the  Labour 
Temple  on  "  Political  Economy  and 
General  Labour  Conditions." 

—From  March  23  until  April  2  there 
was  on  exhibition,  in  the  Faculty 
Room  of  the  Patholqgical  Depart 
ment,  a  number  of  museum  speci 
mens,  representing  the  most  interest 
ing  recent  additions  to  the  Pathologi 
cal  Museum.  Many  of  the  specimens 
were  mounted  on  gelatin  and  re 
vealed  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  tnis  method. 

— The  Labour  Gazette  for  March,  1908, 
contains  the  text  of  the  award  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga 
tion  in  the  dispute  between  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Hudson  Bay  Mining  Com 
pany  and  its  employees.  This  Board, 
of  which  Professor  S.  J.  McLean  was 
Chairman,  held  its  sessions  at  Cobalt 
early  in  February. 

— Early  in  March  Professor  S.  J.  Mc 
Lean  visited  Harvard  University,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  of  that  institution, 
to  take  part  in  the  final  examination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doc 
tor  of  Philosophy.  The  candidate  had 
specialised  in  the  field  of  Canadian 
Economic  history. 

— A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Green, 
B.A.  '02  (U.),  M.A.,  now  a  candidate 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Ethics  in 
Columbia  University,  gives  some  in 
teresting  information. 

Instead  of  the  group  system  of  ad 
vanced  courses,  in  each  of  which  the 


subjects  are  largely  prescribed,  Colum 
bia  has  adopted  a  system  for  all  its 
undergraduates  which  is  almost  iden 
tical  with  the  proposed  new  General 
course  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
while  all  advanced  courses  are  re 
served  for  the  graduates.  In  Colum 
bia  the  work  in  the  first  and  second 
years  is  prescribed,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  it  is  "  elective." 

Mr.  Green's  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  difference  between  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto  and  Columbia  by  a 
remark  made  to  him  on  entering 
Columbia. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  one  of  the  Pro 
fessors  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  Uni 
versity,  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Toronto.  He  said,  "  So  you 
are  from  Toronto.  They  do  graduate 
work  up  there  in  undergraduate  years. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  wise 
or  not,  but  your  students  certainly 
come  down  here  well  grounded." 

At  the  election  recently  held  in  con 
nection  with  the  University  of  Alberta, 
of  which  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  a  graduate 
of  MeGill  University,  who  is  at  present 
in  eastern  Canada  selecting  his  staff, 
is  President,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C. 
A.  Stuart,  who  graduated  in  1891  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  gold  medal 
list  in  Classics,  and  lectured  in  His 
tory  for  one  session  as  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson's  deputy,  was  selected  as  Chan 
cellor,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ferris,  M.B. 
'98,  Edmonton,  Mr.  R.  S.  Jenkins,  B.A. 
'93,  M.A.,  Strathcona,  Mr.  G.  A.  Ken 
nedy,  M.B.  ''78,  Macleod,  and  Mr.  J. 
McCaig,  B.A.  '94,  M.A.,  all  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  were 
selected  as  Members  of  the  Senate 


Special  Personalia. 

— THE  MONTHLY  is  pleased  to  report 
that  Professor  F.  Tracy,  who  was 
obliged  some  weeks  ago  on  account  of 
ill-health  to  discontinue  his  work  at 
the  University,  is  making  good  pro 
gress  towards  recovery  at  Clifton 
Springs. 

— Miss  M.  C.  Edgar,  who  contributes 
the  article,  "  The  Higher  Education  of 
Women,"  in  the  current  issue  of  THE 
MONTHLY,  graduated  from  th^  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto  in  1896,  with  first-class 
honours  in  Modern  Languages,  having 
won  the  Governor-General's  silver 
medal  for  general  proficiency.  The  next 
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four  years  were  spent  in  Ottawa,  where 
Sir  J.  D.  Edgar,  her  father,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  1901  Miss  Edgar  en 
tered  Havergal  College,  and  has  occu 
pied  both  positions  of  Head  of  the 
House,  and  Head  of  the  Day  School, 
except  during  a  fourteen  months'  vaca 
tion  spent  in  France  and  Italy.  Miss 
Edgar  leaves  Havergal  College  this 
year  to  assume  an  important  and  re 
sponsible  position  in  New  York  City. 

— Dr.  M.  A.  Buchanan,  who  contributes 
in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  THE 
MONTHLY  the  article  "  At  a  Spanish 
Theatre  in  the  17th  Century,"  is  Lec 
turer  in  the  Department  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  two 
years  ago.  After  graduating  at  Toronto 
in  1901,  he  was  Fellow  in  Romance 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Chi 
cago,  studied  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1902-3,  and 
spent  the  following  year  in  research 
work  at  Madrid,  returning  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago  in  1904  as  Assistant 
in  Romance  Languages  and  continuing 
there  the  following  year  as  Associate  in 
Romance  Languages.  In  1906  he  re 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Romance 
Languages  from  the  University  of  Chi 
cago,  and  has  already  published  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  linguis 
tic  and  literary  subjects. 

—Professor  Henry  Fairclough,  head  of 
the  Latin  department  in  Leland  Stan 
ford  University,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  has  re 
cently  received  a  high  honour  in  being 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  faculty 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome.  Professor  Fair 
clough  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1883,  and  'two  years 
later  received  his  M.A.  degree.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Uni 
versity  College  as  Lecturer  in  Greek, 
and  afterwards  pursued  post-graduate 
study  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1896. 

The  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  aims  to  further  the  archaeo 
logical  and  classical  studies  which  can 
be  best  pursued  at  Rome,  and  the  Man 
aging  Committee  of  the  American 
University  at  Rome  selects  one  Ameri 
can  scholar  to  go  abroad  each  year 
and  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  faculty.  Such  a  selection  is 
one  of  the  highest  honours  which  can 


be  bestowed  upon  classical  scholars, 
and  the  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY  will 
learn  of  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Fairclough  with  much  satisfaction  as 
another  proof  of  the  prominence  at 
tained  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto. 

—Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  B.A.  '00  (V.), 
Ph.D.  (Cal.)  '07,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in 
the  McGill  College  of  the  Royal  Insti 
tution  of  Learning  in  British  Colum 
bia.  Prior  to  receiving  this  appoint 
ment,  Mr.  Davidson  spent  five  years 
in  Columbian  College  in  New  West 
minster  in  the  capacity  of  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Mathematics.  He  then 
obtained  the  Gowey  Scholarship  in  the 
University  of  California,  where  he  was 
made  demonstrator  in  his  second  term. 
The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  "The 
effect  of  the  Electrode  on  lonisation 
Phenomena."  After  obtaining  his  doc 
tor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  he  received  the  appointment 
which  he  now  holds. 

Personals. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of  the  gradu 
ates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  all  the  facul 
ties.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  information 
about  graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent  date 
possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly 
obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  nevrg 
concerning  themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates. 
The  information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THK  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on  the  card 
register.] 

J864-J890. 

flThe  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell,  B.A.,  '64  (U.)f 
has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  at  Kew  Beach. 

flDr.  J.  R.  Jones,  '78,  has  removed 
from  247  Donald  Street,  Winnipeg,  to 
47  Osborne  Street. 

flDr.  J.  M.  Piper,  '80,  has  for  present 
address  185  Carlton  Street,  Toronto. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Cook,  B.A.,  '80  (U.), 
formerly  of  Smith's  Falls,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bradford. 

ffThe  Rev.  A.  E.  Mitchell,  B.A.  '87 
(U.),  of  Ottawa,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  Knox  Church,  Hamilton. 

ffThe  Rev.  H.  J.  Leake,  B.A.  '87  (T.), 
has  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  Hamilton,  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  parish  at  Nanti- 
coke. 
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fMr.  J.  A.  Freeman,  B.A.  '87  (U.T, 
of  Fergus,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  Classics  in  the  High  School  at  Port 
Hope. 

fThe  Rev.  Dr.  M.  P.  Tailing,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  is  in  charge  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Victoria,  B.C.,  during  the  ab 
sence  of  the  pastor. 

fDr.  J.  T.  Manes,  '88,  of  Sheffield,  is 
pursuing  post-graduate  work  /in  the 
hospitals  in  England. 

fThe  Rev.  J.  W.  Frizzell,  B.A.  '88 
(V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  has  for  present  ad 
dress  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

fDr.  L.  F.  Barker,  '90,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer 
sity,  had  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc 
tor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  him  by 
Queen's  University,  at  the  Convocation 
on  April  29. 

fMiss  M.  F.  Libby,  B.A.  '90  (V.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  High  School,  Col- 
lingwood. 

fThe  Rev.  W.  G.  W.  Fortune,  B.A. 
'90  (U.),  B.D.,  has  been  appointed 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Temperance  and 
Moral  Reform  League  in  the  West. 

J89J  J898. 

fMiss  F.  G.  Phelps,  B.A.  '91  (U.), 
has  for  present  address  49  Macpherson 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

fMiss  M.  A.  MacKenzie,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  who  has  lived  for  some  years  at 
New  York,  has  returned  to  Canada, 
having  received  the  appointment  of 
Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses.  Address,  578  Somer 
set  Street,  Ottawa. 

fMr.  J.  S.  Carstairs,  B.A.  '92  (U.), 
was  elected  President  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalist  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  March  12. 

fDr.  W.  F.  Park,  '93,  of  Amherst- 
burg,  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Coroner  for  the  County  of  Essex. 

fMr.  A.  R.  Clute,  B.A.  '96  (U.), 
LL.B.,  has  for  present  address  400 
Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto. 

fDr.  S.  Moore,  '97,  has  removed  from 
Homing's  Mills  to  Toronto  Junction. 

fMr.  R.  N.  Merritt,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
has  for  present  address  Peterborough. 


fDr.  C.  M.  Stewart,  '97,  late  resident 
surgeon  to  the  Throat  Hospital,  Golden 
Square,  London,  Eng.,  recently  passed 
the  first  examination  for  the  diploma 
of  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur 
geons  of  England. 

fThe  Rev.  W.  S.  Wright,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  St. 
Ann's,  Ont. 

fMr.  R.  E.  Spence,  B.A.  '97  (V.), 
M.A.,  has  removed  to  615  Langside 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

fThe  Rev.  H.  T.  S.  Boyle,  B.A.  '98 
(T.),  M.A.,  of  Wingham,  has  been 
appointed  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Chatham. 

fMr.  Alexander  MacGregor,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  LL.B.,  is  a  member  of  the  legal 
firm  of  Scott,  Scott  &  MacGregor, 
Toronto. 

fMr.  R.  H.  Mode,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the 
department  of  Semitics. 

fThe  Rev.  A.  G.  Sinclair,  B.A.  '96 
(V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has  charge  of  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church  at  Daw- 
son  City. 

fThe  Rev.  R.  W.  Craw,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
has  been  inducted  as  pastor  of  Melville 
Church,  Fergus. 

fMr.  W.  F.  Hansford,  B.A.  '98  (V.), 
is  a  practising  barrister  at  New  West 
minster,  B.C. 

J899-J903. 

fThe  Rev.  J.  J.  Monds,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Glenallan  to 
Carleton  Place,  where  he  is  pastor  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church. 

fThe  Rev.  A.  L.  Burch,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  of  Orangeville,  has  been  ap 
pointed  successor  to  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Inkster,  B.A.,  as  travelling  agent  for 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal. 

fThe  Rev.  F.  W.  Anderson,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  Sidney,  C.B.,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Young  Peo 
ple's  Missionary  Movement,  and  will 
shortly  remove  to  Toronto. 

fMr.  W.  J.  Spence,  B.A.,  '00  (V.), 
has  for  present  address  154  Walnut 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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flMr.  D.  C.  Tennant,  B.A.Sc.  '00,  has 
rajnoved  from  Montreal  to  Lachine 
Locks,  P.Q. 

ffMr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  B.A.  '00  (V.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Collegiate  Insti 
tute,  Jameson  Avenue,  Toronto. 

flThe  Rev.  G.  A.  Hackney,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  Elmside, 
P.Q. 

ffDr.  Oskar  Klotz,  '02,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(McGill),  has  sailed  for  Naples,  en 
route  to  Freiburg  Germany,  where  he 
will,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Aschoff,  continue  his  pathological  re 
search"  work.  He  will  return  to  re 
sume  his  work  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  and  McGill  University,  Mont 
real. 

j[Mr.  J.  Humfrey  Anger,  Mus.  D.  '02, 
has  been  appointed  organist  in  the 
Central  Methodist  Church,  Toronto. 


Rev.  James  Thomson,  B.A.  '02 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  rector  of  the  Anglican 
Church  at  Welland. 

ftMiss  F.  M.  Eby,  B.A.  '03  (V.),  is 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
High  School  at  Georgetown. 

flMiss  L.  P.  Smith,  B.A.  '03  (V.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  High  School  at  Mid 
land. 

flMr.  G.  H.  Gray,  B.A.  '03  (V.),  is  a 
practising  barrister  at  Grand  Valley. 

flMr.  J.  H.  Wallace,  B.A.  '03  (V.), 
is  engaged  in  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  China, 
and  has  for  present  address  18  Pekin 
Road,  Shanghai. 

J904-J907. 

ffThe  Rev.  W.  H.  Andrews,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Queen  Street 
East,  Toronto. 


Rev.  D.  C.  McGregor,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
assisting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grant  in  his 
charge  at  Orillia,  has  received  the  per 
manent  appointment  as  colleague  to 
the  pastor. 

flMr.  G.  Southam,  B.A.  '07   (U.),  has 
for  present  address  Hamilton. 


fine  Rev.  C.  W.  Bishop,  '04  (V.), 
has  charge  of  Methodist  churches  at 
Calgary,  Alta. 

flMr.  H.  B.  Brownlee,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
lives  at  339  Lyon  Street,  Ottawa,  and 
teaches  at  Hintonburgih. 


.  E.  E.  Cleaver,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
M.B.  '07,  is  house  surgeon  at  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto. 

flMiss  H.  A.  Grange,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  New- 
burgh,  and  lives  at  her  home  at 
Napanee. 

flMr.  C.  B.  Parker,  B.A.  '04  (V.),  is 
Science  Master  in  the  High  School  at 
Vankleek  Hill. 

flMiss  C.  Peterson,  B.A.  '04  (V.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  Albert  College,  Belle 
ville. 

pfr.  E.  W.  Stapleford,  B.A.  '05  (V.), 
is  pursuing  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

flMr.  L.  A.  Wood,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  grad 
uated  recently  from  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Montreal,  winning  the  gold 
medal,  the  McCorkhill  travelling  fel 
lowship  and  the  first  prize  for  ecclesi 
astical  architecture.  He  will  pursue 
post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg. 

flDr.  D.  A.  L.  Graham,  '05,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pittsburg  Sanitarium, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

flMr.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  B.A.Sc., 
'05,  has  for  present  address  Prince 
Albert,  Sask. 

flMr.  H.  R.  Pickup,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Presbyterian 
mission  field  at  Rock  Creek,  B.C. 

ffMr.  F.  E.  Owen,  B.A.  '07  (V.),  has 
been  appointed  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages  in  Victoria  College,  and 
will  assist  Professor  Horning  in  the 
department  of  German. 

ffMiss  E.  Jackson,  B.A.  '05  (V.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  High  School  at 
Drayton. 


.  George  E.  Eakins,  '04,  is  prac 
tising  medicine  at  Port  Arthur. 


.  Clarence  E.  Hill,  '07,  has  been 
appointed  house  surgeon  in  the  New 
York  City  Hospital,  having  secured 
the  position  in  a  competitive  examina 
tion. 
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flMr.  Charles  Smith,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  MacLean  Pub 
lishing  Company,  Toronto. 

flMr.  J.  Richardson,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
will  spend  the  summer  months  at  the 
Presbyterian  mission  field  at  Fort 
Steele,  B.C. 

flMr.  T.  A.  Symington,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  mission  field  at  Illi- 
cillewaet,  B.C. 


— The  following  graduates  have  com 
pleted  their  course  in  Theology  at 
Knox  College:  A.  H.  Barker,  B.A.; 
A.  M.  Dallas,  B.A. ;  J.W.Gordon,  M.A.; 
A.  S.  Kerr,  B.A.;  W.  P.  Lane,  B.A.; 
D.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A.;  W.  D.  Mc 
Donald,  B.A.;  J.  G.  McKay,  B.A.;  S. 
H.  Moyer,  B.A.;  P.  C.  Overend,  B.A.; 
S.  H.  Pickup,  B.A.;  A.  C.  Stewart,  B.A.; 
W.  R.  Taylor,  M.A.  The  following 
graduates  in  the  various  years  were 
awarded  scholarships  and  prizes:  First 
Year:  W.  A.  Cameron,  B.A.;  J.  R. 
Harris,  B.A.;  J.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.; 
J.  H.  Martin,  B.A.;  J.  M.  Menzies, 
B.A.;  E.  H.  Oliver,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  San 
derson,  B.A. ;  P.  W.  Spence,  B.A.  (prize 
and  scholarship);  T.  A.  Symington, 
B.A.  Second  Year:  G.  P.  Bryce,  B.A. 
(prize  and  scholarship) ;  J.  F.  Clugston, 
B.A.;  F.  S.  Dowling,  B.A.;  C.  D.  Far- 
quharson,  B.A.;  G.  A.  Little,  B.A.; 
H.  R.  Pickup,  B.A.;  J.  E.  Thompson 
(two  prizes  and  scholarship).  Third 
Year:  A.  H.  Barker, B. A.;  F.  W.  Kerr, 
B.A.  (post-graduate  scholarship  and 
one  other);  W.  D.  McDonald,  B.A.; 
S.  H.  Moyer,  B.A.;  W.  R.  Taylor,  B.A. 

Marriages. 

ARMSTRONG — BUCHANAN — On  April  8, 
1908,  at  Goderich,  Charles  Henry 
Armstrong,  B.A.  '03  (U.),  of  To 
ronto,  to  Miss  Olive  May  Buchanan, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  of  Goderich. 

BBEBETON — Ross — On  April  9,  1908,  at 
Cannington,  Thomas  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  M.D.,  C.M.  '05,  of  Carnduff, 
Sask.,  to  Miss  Nellie  Ross,  of  Can 
nington. 


BBOUGHTON — WILSON — On  March  11, 
1908,  at  Harriston,  John  T.  Brough- 
ton,  S.P.S.  '01,  B.A.Sc.  '07,  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Carry  M.  M.  Wil 
son,  of  Harriston. 

DOUGLAS — PBOUDFOOT  —  On  April  8, 
1908,  at  Toronto,  William  Ernest 
Douglas,  B.A.  '99  (U.),  S.P.S.  '02,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Bessie  Mary  Proud- 
foot,  of  Toronto. 

HABVEY — BICKNELL — On  February  26, 
1908,  at  Boise,  Idaho,  Howard  Henry 
Harvey  to  Miss  Lillian  Charlotte 
Bicknell,  B.A.  '07  (V.). 

MEBBITT — ACHESON — On  January  1, 
1908,  at  Goderich,  Robert  Norris 
Merritt,  B.A.  '98  (U.),  of  Peter 
borough,  to  Miss  Ethel  Acheson,  of 
Goderich. 

MONTJOY — DOCKEB — On  February  29, 
1908,  at  Creelman,  Sask.,  Joseph  A. 
Montjoy,  B.A.  '96  (U.),  of  Heward, 
Sask.,  to  Miss  Louise  Phoebe  Docker, 
of  Dunnville. 


Deaths. 

ANDEBSON — Suddenly,  on  March  16, 
1908,  at  Webbwood,  Archibald  Hume 
Anderson,  M.D.,  C.M.  '02,  of  241 
Wellesley  Street,  Toronto. 

CABMICHAEL — On  March  26,  1908,  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Toronto, 
Charles  Grant  Carmichael,  S.P.S. 
'02,  of  Norwood. 

CLABK— On  April  14,  1908,  at  Yorkton, 
Sask.,  William  Clark,  B.A.  '96  (U.). 

HOLCOMB — On  August  29,  1907,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  John  Wins- 
low  Holcomb,  B.A.  '59  (U.),  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

PEAKEB — On  April  5,  1908,  at  347  Bath- 
urst  Street,  Toronto,  John  Wilcox 
Peaker,  M.B.  '86. 

SMITH — On  April  15,  1908,  at  Toronto, 
Frederick  William  Smith,  Phm.  B. 
'93,  formerly  of  Oshawa. 

TEETZEL — On  March  18,  1908,  at  Cleve 
land,  O.,  William  McQueen  Teetzel, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '96,  formerly  of  Whitby. 
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